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A  Suggestion — Go  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  for  your  vacation  and  stop  at  Omaha 
on  the  way  to  see  the  Exposition.  It  can 
be  done  so  comfortably. 

COLORADO  0UTIN8S 
THE  YELLOWSTOHE  PARK 

are  titles  of  illustrated  descriptive  book¬ 
lets,  which  will  be  sent  free  with  a  folder 
about  the  Exposition,  on  application  to 
P.  S.  EUSTIS,  General  Passenger  Agent 
C.  B.  &Q.  R.  R. 
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absolute  healthfulness,  2,000  feet  above  the  se..  Pure  Air, 
Pure  Water,  Pure  Milk.  Mnd  6  cents  for  postage  to  the  under¬ 
signed,  or  call  and  get  free  at  offices  below,  the  handsome  Il¬ 
lustrated  Book,  *  SUMMER  HOMES,”  of  160  pages.  It  gives 
list  of  Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Honses,  with  their  location, 
rates,  att  actions,  etc.  Wi 

IN  NEW  YORK;  118,  165, 171,  371,  M4. 1323  Broadway,  287  4th 
Av.,  3  Park  Place,  737  6tb  Av.,  251  Colnmbus  Av.,  158  E.  125tb 
St.,  273  W.  125th  St.,  Ticket  Offices  Franklin  and  W.  42d  Bt. 
Ferries. 

IN  BROOKLYN:  4  Court  St.,  800  Fulton  St.,  98  Broadway,  801 
Manhattan  Av.,  Eagle  Office. 

On  Saturday,  May  28tb,  excursion  ticks  s  at  reduced  rates 
will  be  sold  at  371  Broadway,  N  T.,  and  Ferry  offices,  giving  an 
opportunity  of  personally  selecting  a  Summer  home  and  also 
enjoying  a  day’s  fishing  in  this  delightful  region.  Tickets  good 
returning  Tuesday,  3l8t. 

Passenger  rates  now  only  2  cents  per  mile. 

J.  C.  ANDERSON,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

56  Beaver  St..  N.  Y. 


YOUR  VACATION: 

WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  IT? 

Why  not  Join  a  Select  Party  of  onltnred 
•  people  and  go  to  the  beautlf  ol  and  roman . 

tic  Land  of  Evangeline, 

NOVA  SCOTIA? 

Special  facilities  for  stndylng  LmKfellow’s  famous 
poem.  Nova  Scotia  is  an  ideal  vacation  land— full  of 
trout,  shad,  salmon,  pine  woods  and  ozone.  The  nights 
are  invariably  cool  and  the  air  bracing.  The  tired  brain 
worker  bnilds  up  fatter  than  in  any  land  we  hsve  ever 
visited.  There  are  all  the  fascinations  of  a  foreign  tour.. 
Including  delioions  little  taste  of  salt  (only  one  night 
at  sea).  We  shall  conduct  two  parties  this  season,  one 
in  July  and  one  in  August  -  our  nfth  season.  If  yon  are 
thinking  of  going  to  Nova  Scotia,  write  to  ns.  Prospectus 
on  receipt  of  stamp.  Address,  Absooiatb  Editor, 
*'  Education,"  60  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  AMERICAN  NAVY,  CUBA  AND  HAWAII. 

A  portfolio,  in  ten  parts,  sixteen  views  in  each 
part,  of  the  ttnest  half  tone  pictures  of  the 
American  Navy,  Cuba  and  Hawaii  has  just  been 
published,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway  has  made  arrangements  for  a  special 
edition  for  the  benefit  of  its  patrons,  and  will 
furnish  the  full  set,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pictures,  for  one  dollar.  In  view  of  the  present 
excitement  regarding  Cuba,  these  pictures  are 
very  timely.  Send  amount  with  full  address  to 
Qeo.  H.  Heafford,  General  Passenger  Agent 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health  or  recreation.  The  appointments  of  a  first 
class  Hotel.  Elevator,  bells,  steam.  Sun-parlor  and 
Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Suites  with  Baths.  Massage, 
Electricity,  all  bathe  and  health  appliances.  Turkish, 
Russian  and  Natural  Sulphur  Water  baths.  The 
Nauheim  Treatment.  Adirondack  air,  Saratoga  watersL 
Bicycle  paths.  Tonmaments,  Entertainments,  etc.  Sena 
for  Illustrated  circular. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


The  heading  of  this  first  page  of  The  Evan- 
geliat  implies  a  great  variety  of  observationB  as 
we  turn  our  telescope  io  every  direction — North, 
South,  East  and  West.  But  there  are  historic 
moments  in  the  life  of  every  country,  when  the 
eyes  of  a  whole  nation  are  turned  in  one  Direc¬ 
tion,  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  and  to  form 
some  opinion  of  what  they  portend.  We  are  now 
in  the  midst  of  war,  and  the  opening  battle  has 
been  fought.  So  much  we  knew  last  week,  but 
as  the  ocean  cable  bad  been  cut,  we  could  not 
have  the  details  till  some  days  after.  Now  that 
we  have  the  full  report  of  Commodore  Dewey, 
we  find  that  the  result  is  even  more  wonderful 
than  we  had  at  first  supposed.  The  two  sides 
were  not  very  unequally  matched.  If  the  Span¬ 
ish  ships  were  not  quite  so  heavy  in  their  guns 
and  in  the  protection  of  their  iron  clad  sides, 
yet  the  Spaniards  were  on  their  own  soil,  as  well 
in  their  own  waters,  so  that  they  had  not  only 
a  large  fieet  of  ships  of  war,  but  had  forts  and 
batteries  on  the  land,  so  that  the  attack  was  as 
if  an  enemy’s  fieet  were  to  sail  into  the  harbor 
of  New  York  and  have  to  engage  not  only  our 
ships  of  war,  but  to  face  the  batteries  from 
Staten  Island  and  Governor’s  Island  I 


Of  course  tbe  Spanish  generals  and  admirals 
have  a  thousand  excuses  for  not  being  prepared ; 
that  they  did  not  expect  such  an  attack !  But 
it  was  their  business  to  expect  it,  and  to  prepare 
for  it.  They  knew  that  we  had  a  number  of 
war-ships  at  Hong  Kong,  and  that  they  bad 
sailed  for  Manila.  What  more  did  they  want 
to  put  them  on  their  guard  ?  And  yet,  when  the 
American  commander  with  his  ships  sailed  into 
the  bay  in  the  early  morning,  he  met  not  a 
single  obstacle;  and  it  might  have  been  a 
fr  endly  fieet  making  a  visit  of  courtesy,  as  the 
American  ships  moved  slowly  up  and  took  their 
places  in  front  of  the  city  I 


When  at  last  they  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  were  at  their  doors,  the  Spaniards  fought 
bravely,  for  they  are  never  wanting  in  courage, 
but  courage  avails  little  in  the  absence  of  the 
preparation  that  should  have  been  made  before, 
and  so  they  had  to  witness  the  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  whole  fieet,  eleven  ships  of  war, 
while  not  an  American  ship  suffered  any  serious 
injury,  and  the  injuries  on  board  are  counted 
as  six  wounded  I  Not  a  single  life  was  lost! 
Such  an  issue  of  a  great  naval  battle  is  hardly 
known  in  history. 


Leaving  to  the  indefatigable  reporters  to  follow 
up  the  course  of  a  sea  fight,  as  they  would  that  of 
an  army ;  to  observe  every  detail,  that  they  may 
give  us  tbe  most  realistic  pictures  of  great  his¬ 
toric  events ;  it  is  in  order  for  those  of  us  who 
look  upon'tbe  same  from  tbe  moral  point  of 
view,  to  consider  what  is  likely  to  be  tbe  effect 
upon  the^history  and  the  happiness  of  the  vast 
popniations'that  are^moet'nearly  concerned. 


With  all  that  is  terrible  in  war,  yet  no  student 
of  history  can  fail  to  recognize  the  part  it  has 
played  in  civilization,  and  even  in  the  spread  of 
religion.  Did  not  the  Almighty  command  the 
Israelites  to  destroy  tbe  worshippers  of  Baal 
who  made  their  children  to  pass  through  the 
fires  to  Moloch  T  It  was  by  years,  and  we  might 
almost  say  by  centuries,  of  war,  that  Rome  con¬ 
quered  innumerable  savage  tribes,  and  trained 
them  to  that  obedience  to  law  that  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  civilization  f  So  tbe  war  that  is  going 
on  at  this  moment  on  the  Upper  Nile  is  a  right¬ 
eous  war.  '  Fur  thirteen  years  the  vast  territory 
of  the  Soudan  has  been  terrorized  by  the  Khalifa 
who,  setting  himself  up  as  the  Prophet  of 
God,  has  urged  the  brutal  dervishes  to  every 
form  of  oppression  and  cruelty ;  and  it  may  well 
be  a  day  of  rejoicing  in  America  as  well  as  in 
England  when  the  murderers  of  Gordon,  who 
dragged  his  headless  body  through  the  streets  of 
Khartum,  shall  see  a  civilized  power  established 
in  those  habitations  of  cruelty  I 

So  it  may  be  that  a  day  of  judgment  has  come  to 
the  masters  of  the  Philippines.  Everybody  who 
has  lived  in  those  far  off  islands  has  the  same 
story  to  tell  of  the  Spanish  rule — how  the  poor 
natives  are  trampled  under  foot  as  if  they  were 
slaves,  as  indeed  they  are,  as  they  have  been  for 
four  hundred  years — as  long  as  the  Israelites 
were  bondmen  in  Elgypt.  Is  not  that  long 
enough  T  May  it  not  be  that  the  year  of  Jubilee 
has  come,  and  that  they  are  henceforth  to  enjoy 
atlleast  a  moderate  degree  of  liberty  T 

How  much  depends  on  a  single  life  I  If  Cano- 
vas  bad  lived  till  now,  Spain  might  have  been 
spared  her  present  calamities;  he  might  have 
carried  her  safely  through.  So  reason  tbe  Con- 
Eervatives,  of  whom  he  was  the  head.  But  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  he  could  have  averted  what  has 
come  upon  her.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether 
be  did  not  precipitate  the  catastrophe  I  For  he 
was  a  man  of  iron  will.  It  was  he  who  sent  the 
infamous  Weyler  to  be  Captain  General  of  Cuba, 
and  who  permitted,  if  be  did  not  originate,  the 
plan  of  driving  all  the  country  people  into  the 
towns,  there  to  die  of  hunger  I 

When  he  was  assassinated,  there  was  no  mas¬ 
terful  leader  to  step  into  hie  place.  Others 
might  take  it,  but  they  could  not  fill  it.  As  is 
very  apt  to  occur  in  such  a  crisis,  the  death  of 
the  leader  of  one  party  leads  to  the  succession, 
not  only  of  another  man,  but  of  one  of  another 
party.  And  so  Sagasta  returned  to  power,  but 
held  it  without  much  confidence  on  tbe  part  of 
the  people,  and  indeed  apparently  with  but  little 
confidence  in  himself,  until  after  the  elections, 
which  were  in  his  favor,  and  gave  him  a  degree 
of  assurance,  bad  it  not  been  that  the  ship  of 
state  was  on  a  stormy  sea,  and  needed  a  pilot 
who  bad  at  once  a  clear  eye  and  a  strong  hand. 
Day  and  night  he  could  think  of  nothing  but 
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Oaba,  Cuba,  Cuba  I  It  was  hia  burden  day  and 
night,  and  one  which  he  could  not  throw  off. 

Of  courae,  hia  party  opponents  took  advantage 
of  every  falae  atep.  £ven  the  infamoua  Weyler 
waa  not  ashamed  to  show  his  brasen  head,  and 
cry  continually,  “If  you  had  only  let  me  alone  I 
should  have  pacified  the  Island.”  Possibly  he 
might  by  exterminating  the  inhabitants!  As  it 
was  he  haa  done  his  worst,  and  has  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  see  his  country  fall,  even  if  he  perishes 
in  its  ruins  I 


CHRISTIAN  DUTIES  IN  WAR  TIME. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

A  half  century  has  passed  since  our  nation 
waa  engaged  in  war  with  a  foreign  power,  and 
thirty  three  years  since  the  civil  conflict  ended. 
To  a  full  half  of  all  now  living  in  this  country 
actual  war  is  a  terrible  novelty.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  this  war  with  wretched 
old  Spain  produces  a  prodigious  and  universal 
excitement.  Every  morning  begins  with  an  in¬ 
undation  of  war-news  in  the  daily  papers,  and 
bulletin-boards  are  surrounded  by  eager  crowds 
all  the  day  long.  This  very  natural  excitement 
is  increased  by  the  astounding  antics  of  the 
eensational  press.  The  deli  very -wagon  of  a 
“yellow”  Journal  has  just  passed  me,  on  which 
it  is  emblasoned  that  their  “four  despatch- 
boats”  are  out  on  the  wide  ocean  to  report 
naval  engagements  on  the  spot  I  Another  pa^er, 
within  a  day  or  two  of  the  first  announce luent 
of  Admiral  Dewey's  splendid  victory,  gravely 
asserts  in  staring  head-lines  that  our  Qovern- 
ment  will  exchange  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
the  island  of  Jamaica !  I  am  prepared  to  read 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  are  bombarding  Congress 
in  the  capitol,  and  that  the  Queen  of  Spain  is 
on  her  way  to  Ludlow  street  jail  I 

Behind  all  that  is  farcical  or  hysterical,  lies 
the  grim  tragedy  of  actual  war ;  the  havoc  of  shot 
and  shell,  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  in¬ 
tense  anxieties  of  hundreds  of  wives  and  moth¬ 
ers  as  to  what  shall  befall  tbeir  beloved  onee 
within  the  iron  walls  of  battle  ships.  Amid  all 
this  excitement  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  secure  the 
attention  of  even  the  best  people  to  the  calls  and 
claims  of  Christian  enterprises  of  every  kind. 
How  many  ate  thinking  about  Foreign  Mieeions 
amid  the  uproar  of  a  foreign  warf  How  many 
will  patiently  listen  to  the  appeals  for  various 
benevolent  societies,  and  Christian  undertakings 
while  tbeir  thoughts  are  absorbed  with  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  f  How  many  will  enter  the 
house  of  Qod  on  the  Sabbath  morning  with  de¬ 
vout  meditations,  while  newspapers  crammed 
with  war-tidings  are  hawked  through  the  streets  f 
Yet  all  this  time  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  com¬ 
munities  are  just  as  pressing  as  ever.  Sin  and 
sickness  and  sorrow  know  no  pause  in  war-times. 
Temptations  and  trials  are  as  abundant  as  ever. 
Souls  are  going  out  into  eternity  every  moment. 
The  vital  need  of  prayer,  and  of  Bible-reading 
and  of  faithful  preaching,  knows  no  intermis¬ 
sion.  When  congregations  of  immortal  souls 
gather  in  the  sanctuary  they  ought  to  receive 
their  precious  Qospel-food  which  is  of  infinitely 
more  moment  to  them  than  discussions  about 
<*tbe  mission  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race,”  or  the 
“barbarities  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  ”  Noth¬ 
ing  will  please  Satan  better  than  to  have  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers,  churcbes,and  good  people  diverted 
from  Christ's  service  by  the  noise  of  the  war- 
drums  or  even  by  the  duties  of  an  honest  patriot¬ 
ism.  Because  we  are  patriots  is  no  excuse  for 
being  any  the  lees  devout,  earneet,  and  lealous 
as  followers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  service 
of  Christ  suffered  but  little  harm  or  hindrance 
during  the  four  years  of  the  “War  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion.”  That  struggle  tor  the  nation’s  life 
and  liberties  was  too  solemn  a  piece  of  business 
for  any  silly  sensationalisms.  Not  only  did  the 
^‘Christian  Commission”  and  other  religious 


orgaixations  carry  forward  the  most  immense 
efforts  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  seamen,  but  the  life  of  the  churches  was 
kept  up  to  a  high  point.  Sabbath  services, 
prayer-meetings,  and  evangelistic  efforts  did  not 
flag.  The  young  Brooklyn  church  that  I  was 
then  serving  enjoyed  its  first  revival  during  the 
second  year  of  the  Civil  War— and  a  very  dark 
period  of  the  war  it  was  too.  Yonder  Lafayette 
Avenue  Church  edifice  was  dedicated  in  March, 
1862,  and  at  our  first  communion-season  within 
the  new  walls,  a  large  number  of  converts  made 
tbeir  confession  of  faith.  Other  churches  bad 
similar  happy  experiences ;  and  amid  the  clash 
of  arms  the  trumpet  of  the  Gospel  rang  out 
grandly. 

The  question  whether  the  present  conflict 
with  Spain  might  have  been  averted  by  a  farther 
pushing  of  wise  diplomacy  is  no  longer  an  open 
question.  Those  of  us  who  were  the  most  con¬ 
scientiously  opposed  to  a  rush  into  war  are 
ready  to  stand  loyally  by  our  country’s  colors, 
and  to  bear  our  share  of  the  expenditures  it  in¬ 
volves.  But  in  addition  to  the  sufferings,  risks, 
taxations  and  bloodshed,  let  us  see  to  it  that 
the  blessed  cause  of  our  Master  incurs  no  barm, 
and  that  His  kingdom  is  not  in  the  least  hin¬ 
dered.  The  things  of  time  should  never  dwarf 
the  things  of  eternity.  The  spiritual  life  of  this 
great  nation,  the  progress  of  all  Christian  un¬ 
dertakings,  and  the  duties  of  Christ’s  Church 
for  the  salvation  of  souls  are  of  vastly  more 
moment  than  the  political  freedom  of  Cuba  or 
any  other  island  under  heavens.  While  we  sre 
seeking  to  save  human  bodies  there  from  starva¬ 
tion,  let  us  not  starve  our  own  souls,  or  the 
souls  of  others  that  are  ready  to  perish. 

Bbookltii,  Mar  4,  18M. 


A  LBTTrR  FROM  Mr.  MOODY— WORK  AMONG 
TUB  SOLDI KRS. 

Editor  Evangelist:  Thirty -seven  years  ago 
war  clouds  gathered  over^ur  land  and  the  Church 
of  God  was  aroused  as  I  have  never  seen  it  since, 
in  behalf  of  the  young  men  of  America.  This 
intereat  expressed  itself  in  the  formation  of  the 
Christian  Commission,  and  everywhere  efforts 
were  made  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  soldiers. 
Meetings  were  multiplied  and  many  a  camp  be¬ 
came  the  scene  of  a  deep  and  pervasive  revival. 
For  over  thirty  years  past,  I  have  been  con¬ 
tinually  meeting  men  who  were  converted  in 
those  army  meetings. 

Now  that  the  dark  shadow  of  war  again  rests 
upon  our  land,  is  it  not  possible  that  God  intends 
to  again  use  this  unanticipated  and  trying  event 
to  the  blessing  of  the  youth  of  this  land  ?  While 
He  has  railed  us  to  become  the  instrument  of 
His  justice,  may  He  not  have  in  store  a  season 
of  revival  for  fiose  who  have  been  sudden 'y 
summoned  to  play  a  brave  part  in  the  service  of 
the  country  ?  Brought  face  to  face  with  danger 
and  realising  the  eeriouanese  of  their  position  as 
never  before,  they  may  now  be  reached  with  the 
Gospel  message,  even  if  heretofore  careless  and 
indifferect.  It  seems  to  me  tbat  it  in  just  the 
nick  of  time  in  which  to  reach  thousands  of 
young  men  with  the  Gospel,  either  through  a 
Testament,  a  good  book,  or  the  spoken  message. 

A  minister  in  Florida  writes  me  that  there  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  doing  good  in  the 
camps  at  Tampa  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  other 
camps  offer  equally  favorable  conditions. 

Can  you  not  receive  funds  from  your  readers 
for  placing  cheap  Testaments  and  good  books  in 
the  hands  of  every  young  man  enlisted  in  our 
army,  in  the  hope  that  many  may  thereby  be  led 
to  enlist  in  the  ranks  and  work  of  our  Master  f 
Yours  in  the  work,  D.  L.  Moodt. 


The  New  York  State  Sunday  School  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  forty  third  annual  convention 
at  Utica,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
June  14th,  15th  and  16th.  The  railroads  will 
grant  reduced  fares  to  attendants. 


A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  GRANDLY 
CELEBRATED. 

The  closing  week  of  April,  just  passed,  will 
long  be  remembered  in  the  beautiful  city  of 
Binghamton,  and  especially,  by  the  congregation 
of  the  West  Presbyterian  Church  and  its  pastor 
— the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunham — whose  happy  rela¬ 
tions  as  pastor  and  peopls  then  completed  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  24th  of  April,  1873,  that  Mr.  Dunham, 
then  in  the  flush  of  early  manhood,  was  installed 
over  this  church,  its  first  and  only  pastor. 
Bringipg  credentials  from  the  Brookfield  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Massachusetts,  and  from  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  which 
he  had  been  serving,  he  was  received  by  Presby¬ 
tery  and  at  once  installed — the  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Knox,  D.D.,  of  Elmira,  and  the 
other  parts  of  service  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Gulliver 
and  Taylor,  the  Revs.  Peter  Lockwood,  D.  D. 
Gregory,  C.  P.  Coit  and  Samuel  T.  Clarke  of 
Owego. 

A  great  congregation  assembled  in  the  elab 
orately  prepared  auditorium  on  this  anniversary 
Sabbath  morning,  now  twenty  five  years  later, 
to  listen  to  the  pastor’s  review.  Taking  1  Tim¬ 
othy  i.  12  as  hie  text,  hie  discourse  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  pean  of  thanksgiving,  and  all  hie  audi¬ 
tors  were  in  hearty  sympathy  with  its  joyful, 
courageous  note.  He  was  grateful  for  having 
been  put  into  the  ministry  in  this  day  and  age; 
for  the  preciousnees  of  the  message  entrusted  to 
him ;  tbat  hie  lot  had  been  cast  among  such  a 
loving  and  loyal  people;  and  for  the  results,  visi¬ 
ble  and  invisible,  achieved  by  God’s  blessing.  He 
said  relative  to  this  last :  Starting  with  sixty-five 
members,  the  additions  for  the  entire  period 
have  been  619  on  profession  of  faith,  and  494  by 
letter,  a  total  of  1,113.  The  net  gain  is  690. 
The  average  number  of  yearly  additions  for  the 
full  term  of  twenty-five  years  is  about  forty-five. 
Had  we  sustained  no  losses  during  the  quarter 
century,  our  present  roll  of  members  would  be 
1,178. 

This  church  has  given  liberally  to  our  Boards 
and  to  general  benevolence.  After  glancing  at 
this  phase  of  its  history,  the  pastor  touches  upon 
what  he  rightly  terms  “a  number  of  noteworthy 
achievements”  :  “The  first  was  the  lifting  of  a 
crushing  debt  of  $16,000  in  1875  by  a  most  heroic 
and  self  sacrificing  struggle.  The  next  notable 
advance  was  ten  years  later,  when  this  edifice 
underwent  a  complete  transformation  at  a  cost  of 
some  $8,500.  Seven  years  later  our  pleasant  and 
roomy  parsonage,  adjoining  the  church,  was 
completed  and  occupied  by  the  pastor  and  his 
family.  The  next  grand  forward  movement  is 
that  with  which  we  are  just  now  grappling — the 
problem  of  an  entirely  new  church  edifice  upon 
a  new  and  more  eligible  site,  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Walnut  streets.” 

This  new  church,  plans  for  which  are  now 
completed,  it  is  well  to  add  here,  is  to  be  erected 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mrs.  Dunham,  who, 
for  twenty  one  years  of  the  period  here  commem¬ 
orated,  and  thirty  years  of  her  husband’s  minis¬ 
try,  was  his  most  devoted  and  eflScient  helper. 
She  was  greatly  admired  and  beloved  by  that 
whole  community,  and  the  purpose  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  her  memory  in  the  form  above  indicated, 
will  be  heartily  approved  by  all  who  knew  her, 
as  an  enduring  and  fitting  tribute  to  genuine 
worth. 

The  afternoon  service  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
fine  “dreee  parade”  of  the  Sunday-school  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  West  Church,  Dr.  George  F.  Hand 
reading  an  historical  paper,  followed  by  one  on 
the  Ladies  Industrial  Society,  by  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Barnes;  Woman’s  Missionary  Society,  by  Mrs. 
Jane  Howard ;  Kings  Daughters,  by  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Barnes;  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
by  A.  B.  Bauman.  Mian  Lucia  Munson  ren¬ 
dered  a  pleasing  vocal  solo,  and  a  brief  con¬ 
gratulatory  address  waa  given  by  Dr.  R.  A. 
Paterson.  About  one  hundred  congratulatory 
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letters  were  received  by  Mr.  Dunbam,  aod  parte 
of  a  few  of  them  were  read.  The  writers  were 
Dr.  Robert  MacKensie  of  San  Francisco,  Dr. 
James  Gardner  of  Qloversville,  President  Ray¬ 
mond  of  Union  College,  President  Stryker  of 
flamiltoD  College,  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Dr.  W.  A.  Bartlett  of  New  York  Mills,  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  J.  Beecher  of  Auburn  Seminary, 
Profeeeor  J.  L.  Diniels  of  Olivet  College,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Dr.  H.  U.  Stebbios  of  Rochester,  Dr.  S. 
W.  Dana  of  Philadelphia,  A.  J.  Upeon  of  Glens 
Falls  and  others. 

The  West  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  was 
organized  January  19th,  1873,  with  forty-seven 
members.  The  present  membership,  including 
the  Home  Claes,  is  539.  During  the  twenty- 
five  years  the  school  has  had  only  four  Superin¬ 
tendents,  Dr.  George  F.  Hand,  ten  years ;  David 
Murray,  Bsq. ,  two  years ;  Thomas  M.  Greacen, 
three  years;  H.  J.  Gaylord  is  now  in  his 
eleventh  year  of  service. 

The  Primary  Department  starting  with  ten 
members  has  now  a  roll  of  eighty.  Its  first 
Superintendent  was  Miss  Harriet  La  Grange, 
now  of  Tripoli,  Syria.  Then  came  Miss  Annie 
Williams,  for  five  years;  Miss  Carrie  Stone, 
(now  Mrs.  C.  C.  Jackson,)  three  years;  Mrs 
David  Murray,  one  year;  Miss  Nellie  A.  Barnes, 
(now  wife  of  Rev.  George  A.  Brock  of  Saxon- 
ville,  Massachusetts,)  four  years;  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Seabury,  the  last  eleven  years. 

The  total  offerings  of  the  school,  amounting  to 
883.74  the  first  year,  now  show  an  aggregate  of 
86,166.43,  of  which  sum  82,138.61  has  been  con¬ 
tributed  to  missions. 

The  Home  Department  organized  in  1890,  has 
been  in  charge  successively  of  M.  L.  Barnee, 
Mias  Clarissa  Smith,  W.  O.  Birdsall  and  Mrs 
Mary  Buell. 

On  Tuesday  evening  an  anniversary  reception 
was  held  at  the  parsonage,  and  there  was  a  very 
large  gathering  of  members  and  friends  of  the 
Weet  Church.  Former  members,  citizens,  and 
ministerial  brethren  of  the  city,  very  generally 
took  this  occasion  to  express  their  cordial  feel¬ 
ings.  The  visitors  were  received  by  Mr.  Dun 
ham,  assisted  by  Elder  J.  M.  Stone,  Mrs.  M. 
L.  Barnee,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
church.  Superintendent  H.  J.  Gaylord  of  the 
Sunday  school,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Jackeon, 
Elder  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Bundy,  Elder  and  Mrs. 
George  F.  Hand.  Among  those  present  from 
other  place*  was  Dr.  J.  Wilford  Jacks  of  Komu- 
lus,  now  Superintendent  of  Synodical  Missions, 
but  whose  pastorate  was  of  similar  length  of 
the  one  here  celebrated.  We  print  a  fine  like¬ 
ness  of  Pastor  Dunha  p.  on  our  first  page,  as 
altogether  fitting  at  this  happy  juncture. 


Although  it  is  claimed  in  some  quarters  that 
the  public  feeling  of  England  is  against  the 
course  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba,  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  London  Economist  which  represents 
the  business  world,  would  prove  the  contrary : 

It  is  futile  to  say  that  America  had  no  inter 
national  right  to  intervene  in  Cuba.  Every 
State  has  a  right  to  decide  for  itself  when  its 
interests  are  seriously  imperilled,  and,  if  it 
gives  fair  warning,  to  exert  its  force  to  put  an 
end  to  a  dangerous  s  tuation  of  affairs  Nobody 
can  deny  tbat  Spa'n  has  had  warning  enough, 
and  though  Americans  may  exaggerate  the 
menace  to  their  interests,  it  is  for  them  to 
decide,  provide!  they  decide  in  sincerity,  what 
their  interests  are.  Cuba  lies  at  the  very  door 
of  the  United  States,  its  business  is  worked 
mainly  with  American  capital,  and  the  spec 
tacle  of  its  sufferings  is  almost  as  visible  as  if 
the  island  were  part  cf  the  Union  itself 
Nor  is  it  quite  fair  to  say  that  in  in  etvening 
on  moral  ani  humanitarian  grounds  America  is 
introducing  a  new  practice  into  international 
affairs.  All  religious  wars  have  been  based  on 
the  same  principle,  be  it  sufficient  or  insuffi 
cient,  and  it  was  only  yesterday  that  all  Europe 
was  asked  to  destroy  Turkey,  and  very  nearly 

f ranted  the  petition,  because  the  sovereign  of 
urkey  had  maseacr^  fewer  persons  than  have 
periehed  in  misery  from  the  misgovernment  of 


A  8LNDAT  IN  SPURGEON’S  TABERNACLE. 

The  recent  burning  of  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle, 
in  London,  no  doubt  recalls  to  many  Americans 
a  visit  to  that  famous  church.  Few,  indeed,  of 
our  countrymen  spend  any  time  in  London  with 
out  finding  their  way  to  the  “Elephant  and 
Castle,’’  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames.  It 
was  on  a  pleasant  summer  morning  that  1  made 
the  long  trip  from  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
great  metropolis.  The  appearance  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  of  course  familiar  from  the  pictures 
And  it  was  but  a  few  minutes  before  I  was  com¬ 
fortably  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and 
looking  around  upon  the  gathering  congrega¬ 
tion,  which  filled  the  numerous  circling  galleries, 
as  well  as  the  fioor  of  the  church.  It  was  the 
last  Sunday  before  the  pastor’s  vacation  or 
“holiday,’’  as  our  English  cousins  call  it,  and 
the  young  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  occupied  the  pul¬ 
pit,  gave  evidence  that  he  was  in  need  of  rest 
One  of  his  deacons,  who  all  sat  around  him  in  a 
row,  offered  the  prayer,  and  most  excellent  it 
was,  both  in  what  was  said,  and  in  the  way  it 
was  said.  The  singing,  led  by  a  precentor,  was 
hearty  and  spirited.  Before  the  sermon,  Mr. 
Spurgeon  gave  notice  of  the  communion  service 
to  follow,  and  invited  to  it  all  members  of 
Christian  churches.  He  spoke  of  the  offering 
taken  the  preceding  Sunday,  amounting  to  42 
pounds,  and  of  this  amount  be  said  “the  Pres¬ 
byterians  gave  10  pounds ’’  With  this  compli¬ 
ment  to  our  denominational  liberality,  we  were 
well  prepared  to  listen  to  the  sermon,  which  was 
based  upon  Numbers  x.  1,  2:  “And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  make  thee  two  trum¬ 
pets  of  silver. ’’  In  true  Spurgeonesque  style, 
the  divisions  of  the  theme  were  at  once  an¬ 
nounced  as  “I.  The  Trumpets.  II.  The  Trum¬ 
peters.  III.  Ihe  Trumpeting.”  Under  the 
first  head  we  were  reminded :  1.  That  the  com¬ 
mand  was  from  God.  Nothing  is  too  small  for 
God’s  interest  or  providence.  2  Notice  Moses 
learning  to  make  trumpets.  The  trumpets  that 
God  ordains,  men  are  to  make.  He  does  not  do 
for  us  what  we  can  do  ourselves.  Our  own 
enterprise  and  energy  are  to  be  employed  in 
God’s  service.  Our  gifts  are  not  furnished 
ready-made.  We  have  a  part  and  work  to  do. 
3.  The  trumpets  were  to  be  of  silver,  not  of 
ram’s  horns.  The  law  of  the  fitness  of  things  is 
to  be  observed.  Nothing  is  too  good  for  God's 
service.  Pure  metal  is  what  be  requires.  If  we 
cannot  be  startling,  let  us  be  sterling.  4  The 
trumpets  were  to  be  beaten  out.  We  are  not  to 
give  to  God  what  costs  us  nothing.  5.  There 
were  to  be  but  two  What  can  not  God  accom 
plish  with  two  trumpets?  They  could  summon 
the  thousands  of  Israel.  It  is  not  the  number 
of  the  trumpets,  but  the  breath  that  blows 
through  them,  which  effects  the  results. 

The  second  and  third  divisions  were  treated  in 
the  same  way.  The  trumpeters  were  to  be  the 
two  sons  of  Aaron.  God  gives  to  each  bis  work. 
Let  every  believer  be  a  trumpeter.  Though  a 
humble  yet  it  is  an  honorable  task.  We  are  to 
blow  only  when  God  commands,  but  to  always 
obey  His  word.  The  trumpeting  wan  to  be  for 
assembling  the  people,  for  marching,  for  warn¬ 
ing,  for  fighting,  for  resting.  The  instrument 
was  simple,  but  bow  many  were  its  uses  I  We 
often  envy  the  gifts  of  another.  But  consecra 
tion  is  the  mother  of  adaptation.  Sweetest 
music  can  be  brought  from  beaten*  trumpets 
The  trumpet  not  only  calls  to  war,  but  to  rest 
and  refreshment.  God  would  have  his  people 
happy.  Not  bagpipes  but  trumpets,  were  the 
symbols.  It  is  not  the  essence  of  spirituality  to 
be  perfectly  miserable! 

Such,  in  outline,  was  the  sermon  preached 
tbat  morning  in  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle.  Ucca- 
sional  fiasbes  of  humor  gave  vivacity  to  the  dis¬ 
course  and  the  whole  address  was  bright,  graphic 
and  interesting.  While  it  was  like  Spurgeon, 
yet  it  was  Spurgeon  modified,  perhaps  some 
would  say,  diluted.  There  was  none  of  tbat 


tremendous  appeal  and  fiery  zeal  which  made 
the  elder  Spurgeon  so  famous.  But  it  was  a 
good,  helpful,  interesting  strmon.  Comparisons 
are  notoriously  odious,  and  always  unjust.  The 
son  is  not  the  father  One  of  the  lessons  of  the 
sermon  itself  was  the  difference  in  God’s  gifts, 
and  the  various  kinds  o  men  whom  He  uses  in 
H  s  service.  There  was  nothing  of  ^denomina¬ 
tional  spirit  shown  except  in  a  single  remark. 
Speaking  of  obedience  to  orders,  the  preacher 
asked,  “Do  we  keep  God's  order— he  tbat  be- 
lievetb  and  is  baptized  ?”  The  bearer  involun¬ 
tarily  thought  of  the  passage,  “Except  ye  be 
born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  ”  as  equally 
conclusive,  if  the  order  of  the  words  is  an  argu¬ 
ment.  But  nothing  else  in  the  sermon  suggested 
any  but  helpful  and  inspiring  thoughts.  And  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  son  of  the  great  preacher 
will  long  be  spared  to  preach  in  a  new  Taber¬ 
nacle,  the  old  truths  which  are  the  common  in¬ 
heritance  of  ail  God’s  people. 

William  S.  Jerome. 
Dbtroit,  Mich.,  May  6. 1898. 

UNION’S  CLASS  OF  1898 
In  view  of  a  statement  recently  published,  to 
the  effect  tbat  only  a  small  number  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  class 
of  1897  received  calls,  we  have  procured  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  of  facta  in  regard  to  that  class 
from  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Gillett.the  Librarian  of 
the  Seminary.  That  Mr.Gillett  is  conversant  with 
the  facte  which  be  states  will  be  evident  to  all 
when  we  say  that  be  has  just  completed  and  is 
about  to  publish  the  third  edition  of  the  General 
Catalogue  of  the  Alumni  since  1836,  and  that  he 
is  personally  acquainted  with  the  men  who  com¬ 
posed  the  class.  He  also  has  been  the  General  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Alumni  Association  for  many  years. 
His  statement  is  as  follows: 

“The  class  of  1897  consisted  of  thirty  two  men, 
who  were  graduated  in  due  course,  and  of 
twenty  three  men  who  took  a  part  of  their  theo¬ 
logical  education  in  Union  Seminary.  The  erro- 
leous  statement  made  in  the  public  prints  bad 
reference  only  to  the  former  number.  Of  the 
thirty  two  who  received  the  diploma  or  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  Seminary,  twenty  are  now  laboring 
in  Presbyterian  or  Reformed  churches,  three  in 
Coogregational,  and  one  each  in  the  Baptist  and 
Methodist  churches.  One  (a  lady)  is  engaged 
in  teaching  in  the  New  York  Training  School 
for  Deaconesses,  four,  (ooe  of  them  the  Fedow 
of  the  Seminary,)  are  pursuing  further  theologi¬ 
cal  studies  in  Union  or  other  sem  naries  one 
has  begun  the  study  of  law,  and  only  one  is  still 
unemployed  and  open  to  engagement,  bis  failure 
to  be  now  engaged  being  due  to  the  fact  tbat  be 
has  only  recently  returned  from  a  European  trip. 
This  does  not  look  as  though  it  were  ‘increas 
ingly  difficult’  for  the  graduates  of  Union  S  m- 
inary  to  obtain  charges 

“Of  the  twenty  three  who  are  designa'el  as 
‘pertial  course’  students  four  are  in  Presby¬ 
terian  churches,  six  in  Congregational,  four  are 
pureuicg  further  graduate  studies,  one  is  teach¬ 
ing,  three  have  engaged  in  business,  the  exact 
whereabouts  of  two  aie  unknown,  and  three 
are  not  yet  settled  in  chargee.  The  inference 
would  seem  to  be  that  it  is  better  to  complete 
the  course  at  Union  than  to  break  off  in  the 
midst  and  go  elsewhere. 

“Many  persons  seem  to  be  unaware  of  the 
terms  of  the  Seminary’s  charter  which  make  it 
incumbent  upon  the  institution  to  receive  etu 
dents  from  all  denominations  of  Christisns,  on 
equal  terms.  While  the  cmstitution  of  Union 
Seminary  is  Presbyterian,  its  charter  in  not. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  the  2,896  studei  ts 
who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  list  of  matricu¬ 
lants  since  1836,  only  a  little  over  half  have  gone 
into  the  Presbyterian  and  Refoimed  churches  of 
all  sorts.  The  forthcoming  General  Catalogue 
of  the  Alumni,  which  will  be  published  within 
a  few  days,  is  to  contain  a  table  showing  the 
denominational  connections  of  students  of  the 
S  minary  as  indicated  by  their  ordination.’’ 
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A  TICTOBT  OF  PEACE. 

While  all  eyea  and  eara  are  turned  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  world  where  is  heard  the  thunder  of 
a  great  naral  victory,  we  should  not  forget  that 
“Peace  has  its  victories  no  lees  renowned  than 
war,  *’ one  of  which  has  just  been  completed, 
and  is  indeed  a  triumph  for  civilization.  We 
refer  to  the  completion  of  the  C!ongo  Railroad, 
which  makes  the  heart  of  Africa  accessible  to 
the  outside  world.  For  ages  Africa  has  been 
indeed  the  Dark  Continent,  as  it  was  literally 
shut  out  from  the  other  three  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Wo  do  not  forget  that  Northern  Africa, 
lying  on  the  Mediterranean,  was  two  thousand 
years  ago  the  seat  of  a  great  Empire,  that  of 
Carthage,  which  was  the  rival  of  Rome,  but 
any  advance  Southward  was  bounded  by  the 
Desert  of  Sahara,  which  is  almost  as  large  as 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Continent  the  Cape  of 
Good  Bope  was  a  point  at  which  navigators 
touched  in  their  long  voyage  to  India.  But  on 
the  Eastern  and  Western  coasts,  the  country  was 
inaccessihle.  Ships  sailing  to  the  Southern  seas 
passed  in  eight  of  it  for  hundreds  of  leagues,  but 
entrance  into  the  interior  was  barred  by  the 
dense  forests  and  the  deadly  swamps,  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  nature  itself  had  shut  out  Africa 
from  the  rest  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  that  it 
must  remain  forever  dark,  impenetrable  and  un¬ 
known  ! 

Once  in  a  generation  a  daring  explorer,  like 
Mungo  Park,  defied  its  perils,  but  only  at 
the  sacrifice  of  hie  life.  The  first  real  and  sue 
cessful  explorers  were  the  missionaries,  like 
Moffat  and  Livingstone,  and  it  was  to  recover 
the  latter,  that  Stanley  was  sent  on  his  famous 
expedition  into  the  interior,  which  led  him, 
after  months  of  heroic  perseverance,  to  the 
upland  region  of  the  lakes  where  he  found  the 
brave  Scotch  missionary.  That  was  a  discovery 
indeed  I  It  was  not  merely  a  great  geographical 
exploit,  but  it  was  the  turning  point  of  Stan¬ 
ley’s  subsequent  career.  He  was  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  heroic  courage,  as  well  as  the 
child  like  simplicity,  of  the  man.  That  first 
experience  led  Stanley  to  hie  second  invasion  of 
the  Dark  Continent,  which  was  one  of  explora¬ 
tion,  and  ended  by  his  tracing  the  mighty  Congo 
in  its  winding  and  bewildering  course,  flowing 
Northward  and  Westward  and  Southward,  till 
it  poured  a  flood,  like  that  of  the  Amazon,  into 
the  Atlantic.  Here  was  a  discovery  that  opened 
infinite  possibilities  to  commerce,  as  the  Congo 
with  its  tributaries,  gave  access  to  a  region  as 
large  as  half  of  Europe. 

But  there  was  one  obstacle.  In  its  latter 
course  it  was  so  obstructed  by  a  succession  of 
water.'alls  extending  in  all  for  240  miles,  that 
at  several  points  a  steamer  would  have  to  be 
entirely  unloaded,  and  the  freight  carried  on  the 
backs  of  the  natives  tor  long  distances,  till  it 
could  be  re-shipped  on  other  l)oats,  a  task  so 
endlese  and  so  wearisome,  that  it  woald  be  an 
absolute  bar  to  navigation  on  a  large  scale.  For 
this  there  was  but  one  recourse,  the  construction 
of  a  railroad,  by  which  steam  could  be  made  to 
carry  what  would  require  an  army  of  bearers, 
swiftly  to  the  point  of  embarkation.  It  was  a 
tremendous  undertaking,  as  it  was  over  rocks 
and  through  swamps  and  forests  and  other  in¬ 
numerable  obstacles.  But  at  last,  after  eight 
years  of  incessant  labor,  the  work  is  done  I  We 
can  well  imagine  how  the  natives  started  with 
surprise  and  terror,  as  they  heard  the  shriek  of 
the  first  locomotive  that  arrived  at  Stanley  Pool. 
What  “a  clearing”  it  makes  in  the  depths  of 
African  forests,  as  it  opens  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  miles  of  navigable  waters,  and  twelve 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  in 
the  Congo  basin,  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  I 
Well  may  it  be  looked  upon  as  an  achievement 


next  to  the  opening  of  the  Sum  Canal.  Truly 
the  ends  of  the  earth  are  coming  nearer  together. 
We  wiah  wa  might  interpret  it  as  a  sign  and 
token  that  the  redemption  of  the  world  draweth 
nigh  1  _ _ 


AN  OCCASION  FOB  JOY  AND  THANKS- 
61YIN0. 

It  is  a  long  road  that  has  no  turning,  and 
sometimes  the  road  is  so  very,  very  long,  that  it 
seems  as  if  it  would  never,  never  turn.  But  the 
Lord  is  wiser  than  men.  He  sees  the  end  from 
the  beginning  and  sometimes  lets  us  travel  on 
day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  till  we  feel 
own  weakness,  and  turn  to  Him  for  help, 
when,  at  the  very  moment  that  we  are  ready  to 
give  'up  and  fall  by  the  way,  a  mighty  arm  is 
reached  out  to  hold  us  up,  and  suddenly  the  road 
turns,  there  is  a  new  light  on  our  path,  and  we 
come  out  into  a  “large  place.”  Such  is  the 
feeling  of  relief  that  comes  to  ue,  as  we  read  the 
following  brief  but  joyous  report  from  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions: 

“Mt  Dear  Dr.  Field:  It  is  indeed  a  great 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  has  closed  its  year  without  a  deficit, 
and  that  the  debt  reported  on  May  1st,  1897,  as 
197,454  47  has  been  buried.  May  its  shadow 
never  again  cross  the  ^pathway  of  our  work ! 
While  this  is  an  occasion  for  sincere  thankful 
ness,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  it  will  prove  an 
incentive  for  more  consecration  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  work  of  the  coming  year.  God  has  cer¬ 
tainly  guided  us  in  the  past  year,  and  we  must 
not  cease  to  intercede  for  His  assistance  and  for 
the  wisdom  which  He  alone  can  give  in  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  new  fiscal  year, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  W.  Hard,  Treasurer.’ 
New  Tore.  May  S,  1888. 


This  will  be  glad  nears  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  that  meets  at  Winona  in  Indiana  two  weeks 
from  to-day.  But  in  the  midst  of  their  rejoicing 
there  may  be  a  shadow  on  the  horizon  that  will 
rise  to  darken  the  sky,  in  that,  while  the  For¬ 
eign  Board  is  set  free,  the  Home  Board  is  still 
burdened  with  a  debt  so  heavy  as  to  weaken 
its  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  our  country. 
Inspired  by  this  great  result  cannot  the  whole 
Church  rise  as  one  man,  and  wipe’out  the  debt 
of  the  Foreign  Board,  that  both  may  rejoice  to¬ 
gether  f  _ 

THE  HOBIE  BOABD. 

Our  Home  Board  is  not  in  the  happy  condition 
of  the  Foreign  Board,  for  it  is  no  nearer  the 
canceling  of  its  debt  than  a  year  ago — indeed 
not  quite  so  near,  the  debt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  of  8147,276  96,  being  now  increased  by 
820,562.07,  There  has  been  a  change,  by  order 
of  the  Assembly,  missionaries  now  being  paid 
monthly  instead  of  quarterly,  as  formerly.  This 
new  basis  has  necessitated  special  temporary 
expenditures,  unpaid  quarters  of  salary  reaching 
into  the  current  year.  These  overlapping  quar¬ 
terages  have  amounted  in  round  figures  to  835,- 
000,  so  that,  considering  the  business  of  the  year 
alone,  the  Board  has  really  come  through  with 
an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures.  As 
compared  with  the  last  fiscal  year,  however,  the 
gross  receipts  show  a  decrease  of  893,464.39,  the 
total  last  year  standing  at  8792,404.76.  Dis 
tributing  this  falling  off,  we  find  869,360.84 
chargeable  to  the  churches.  We  can  only  bope 
they  will  do  better  another  year.  We  are  glad  to 
say  that  miscellaneous  and  office  expenses  are 
now  on  a  very  economical  scale,  the  reduction 
along  these  lines  amounting  to  88,743.14. 


HOW  WILL  CUBA  BE  ttOVEBNEDt 

Some  of  those  who  criticise  severely  the  course 
of  our  Government  in  regard  to  Cuba,  make  a 
point  against  any  change,  that  if  the  Spaniards 
cease  to  bo  masters  of  Cuba,  there  will  be  nobody 
to  take  the  reins,  and  that  the  island  will  be 
given  up  to  anarchy.  To  this  it  might  bo  an¬ 
swered  that,  whatever  bo  the  change,  nothing 
could  bo  worse  than  the  present  government. 
All  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Spanish 
regime  is  rotten  through  and  through,  till  it  has 
got  to  that  point  that  any  change  must  be  for 
the  better. 

But  why  should  we  assume  that  there  are  no 
natives  of  the  island  wbo  are  fit  to  bo  put  in 
authority  f  There  are  thousands  of  Spanish 
descent  who  have  been  born  in  Cuba,  and  have 
the  strongest  personal  interest  in  its  prosperity. 
When  General  Leo  was  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  he  was  asked  a  few 
questions  to  which  he  gave  significant  answers: 

“Question — What  'percentage  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  island  is  Cuban  ? 

“Answer  of  General  Lee — The  whole  popula¬ 
tion  is  about  one  million  and  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand.  Uf  these  one-third  are  negroes. 
Take  off  these  500,000  and  that  will  leave  one 
million,  of  whom  not  more  than  300,000  are 
Spaniards;  the  other  700,000  are  Cubans,  who 
are  more  than  two  to  one. 

“Question — About  70  per  cent.  ? 

“Answer — Yes,  I  think  all  but  about  300.000. 

“Question — Are  all  the  Cubans  friendly  to 
the  insurgents  ? 

“Answer — I  never  saw  one  who  was  not. 

“Question — They  are  all  friendly  to  them  7 

“Answer— Fe«.” 

Now  in  the  name  of  common  sense  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  all  these  native  born  Cubans  are 
unfit  to  manage  their  own  affairs  f  Many  of 
them  are  Spaniards  by  descent:  whose  daughters 
have  been  educated  in  the  fashionable  schools 
of  Paris,  while  their  sons  have  been  educated  in 
the  United  States,  or  in  Europe,  and  are  quite 
as  competent  to^manage  the  affairs  of  the  Island, 
as  the  blue-blo^ed  “dons”  who  come  over  to 
spoil  the  Egyptians,  and  return  to  spend  their 
money  in  Spain. 


THE  BART  AND  WEST  GREET  THE  NEW 
SECBETART. 

Among  papers  adopted  by  Presbyteries  at  their 
ecent  meetings  and  forwarded  by  them  to  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  are  the  following : 

From  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey : 

“The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  has  been 
deeply  interested  during  the  past  year  in  the 
effort  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  re-or¬ 
ganize  its  methods  of  administration  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  last  General  Assembly. 
We  extend  to  the  Board  our  sympathy  in  its 
financial  embarrassment  and  promise  it  our  beet 
endeavors  to  secure  speedy  relief  from  the  para¬ 
lyzing  debt  which  checks  its  pregress  on  every 
band.  We  cordially  endorse  the  action  of  the 
Board  in  the  election  of  Rev.  Charles  L.  Thomp¬ 
son,  D.D.,  as  its  chief  executive  officer.  We 
welcome  him  to  this  important  and  responsible 
position  as  a  worthy  successor  of  the  faithful 
and  honored  men  who  have  preceded  him  in  the 
same  office.  And  while  doing  our  share  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Home  Mission  work  in  the  Synod  of 
New  Jersey,  we  pledge  to  the  new  Secretary  and 
to  the  Board  our  love  and  loyalty,  in  generous 
contributions,  that  they  may  send  heralds  of  the 
Gospel  into  the  regions  beyond  till  every  com¬ 
munity  of  this  great  Republic  shall  share  in  the 
blessings  of  Christian  civilization.” 

From  the  Presbytery  of  Cimarron,  Oklahoma: 

“In  response  to  the  announcement  of  the 
change  in  the  secretaryship  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Miaaiona,  the  Presbytery  of  Cimarron  in 
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seasioD  at  JeffereoD,  Oklahoma,  April  13th,  1898, 
begs  to  aend  hearty  greeting  to  the  new  executive 
officer  of  the  Board ;  to  expreee  its  appreciation 
of  the  kind  conaideration,  friendly  interest  and 
financial  help  received  in  the  past ;  and  to  em¬ 
phasise  the  great  fact  that  the  very  existence  of 
our  churches  depends  in  great  measure  on  its 
fostering  care.  We  hereby  tender  the  new 
Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D., 
our  hearty  welcome  to  hie  new  duties,  expreee 
our  confidence  in  his  wisdom,  experience,  and 
love  of  the  missionary  cause,  and  assure  him 
and  the  Board  of  our  loyalty.” 


CITILIZED  WAR. 

It  seems  unwise  and  also  unjust  to  ourselves 
and  the  nation  with  which  we  are  now  at  war, 
to  indulge  the  fear  or  expectation  of  violence  to 
homes,  or  peaceful  health  resorts,  on  our  coasts 
from  hostile  ships.  We  have  no  cause,  as  yet 
certainly,  to  eusfect  our  Spanish  military  or 
naval  foes  of  making  war  on  any  but  the  accepted 
methods  of  civilized  warfare.  The  enemy  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  fire  on  our  forts  and  to  return  any  act 
of  a  hostile  nature  or  intent  from  towns  or  even 
private  residences.  Shot  for  shot  is  fair  fighting, 
and  is  according  to  the  laws  of  war.  The  absolute 
safety  of  all  non-combatants,  except  in  the  line 
of  fire,  is  universally  guaranteed.  Ships  are 
prizes  to  be  captured,  soldiers  in  uniform  taken 
on  them  are  prisoners.  The  crews  even  of  prizes 
are  free.  To  touch  a  life  or  to  make  a  captive 
of  one  not  in  arms,  is  regarded  as  murder  or 
brigandage.  Terrible  as  is  the  state  of  things 
among  the  non  combatants  in  Cuba,  sorely  as 
we  are  tried  by  the  fate  of  our  own  ship  and  her 
crew  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  we  have  yet  no 
real  ground  for  the  distrust  of  the  Spanish  war 
riors  which  a  desertion  of  our  sea- coast  resorts 
would  distinctly  imply. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  remote  contingency — 
every  day  makes  it  more  remote — that  a  Spanish 
cruiser  unmolested,  or  undetected  by  our  senti¬ 
nel  fiotillas,  might  land  a  crew  and  loot  a  hotel 
on  the  shore,  or  plunder  a  retired  private  resi¬ 
dence.  But  such  an  incident  would  be  simply 
a  repetition  of  robberies  that  occur  in  times  of 
profoundeet  peace.  Until  we  have  not  only  lost 
all  faith  in  the  manhood  and  honor  of  our  enemy, 
but  also  all  confidence  in  the  vigilance  and 
gallantry  of  our  splendid  marines  and  home 
guards,  to  make  the  war  with  Spain  an  occasion 
of  panic  to  the  depletion  of  our  coast  resorts  and 
the  desertion  of  our  homes  by  the  sea,  seems 
really  not  becoming  a  brave  people. 

For  there  is  such  a  thing  as  civilized  war ; 
war  that  both  calls  out  and  cultivates  courage 
and  self-sacrifice  and  other  noble  traits.  The 
leaflet  that  has  come  from  the  good  city  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  without  name,  to  some  writers  for  The 
Evangelist,  like  the  more  personal  protests  to 
the  Editor  against  his  patriotic,  humane  and 
Christian  utterances  upon  the  Cuban  case,  have 
not  the  smallest  standing  in  factor  on  principles 
of  true  religion.  When  force  is  required,  there 
is  no  more  sin  in  sending  an  army  to  clear  Cuba 
than  in  employing  a  regiment  to  put  down  a 
mob,  or  in  calling  a  gang  of  men  to  open  a  closed 
highway  of  travel.  Spain  knows  why  we  now 
resort  to  force  and  she,  as  well  as  we,  claims  to 
be  a  civilized  and  a  Christian  nation. 

R.  A.  S. 


The  congregation  of  Rutgers  River  Side  Church 
are  looking  forward  to  Dr.  Booth’s  sermon  on 
Sunday  morning  next  with  much  expectation. 
Old  New  Yorkers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he 
is  at  that  time  to  preach  a  sermon  appropriate 
to  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Rutgers  Church.  As  most  are  aware, 
the  new  Rutgers  Church  is  on  the  Boulevard,  at 
Seventy- third  street.  It  was  erected  under  Dr. 
Booth’s  ministry,  and  he  continues  with  it  as 
the  Pastor  Emeritus. 


ENOLISH  PRESBYTERIANS. 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England  met  in  Liverpool  during  the  closing 
days  of  April.  Their  sessions  were  held  in  the 
fine  church  at  Sefton  Park,  of  which  Dr.  John 
Watson— Ian  Maclaren— has  long  been  pastor. 
There  is  a  pretty  strong  Presbyterian  element  in 
England’s  “greatest  seaport,”  and  it  was  there 
so  late  as  1876  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England,  as  standing  by  itsrlf,  bad  its  begin¬ 
ning.  The  present  is  the  third  meeting  of  the 
Synod  in  Liverpool.  The  Presbytery,  which 
includes  the  city  and  vicinity,  numbers  thirty 
seven  churches  with  11,621  communicants,  and 
a  revenue  for  the  past  year  of  £42,218. 

Rev.  William  Hutton  was  elected  Moderator 
and  made  a  spirited  address,  whose  fine  points 
“were  frequently  punctuated  with  cheers.” 
They  treated  with  special  consideration  corre¬ 
sponding  members  who  were  invited  to  the  plat¬ 
form  and  duly  welcomed  by  the  Moderator. 
The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  greatly  loves  its 
brethren  of  the  English  Synod,  and  it  sent  to  it 
the  Rev.  Professor  Robertson,  D.  D.  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  Rev.  John  Chalmers  of  Stirling,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Mr.  George  Mac- 
farlane  of  Glasgow.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  and  other  bodies  were  also  well  repre 
sented ;  and  following  corresponding  members, 
there  came  on  the  platform  a  large  deputation 
from  the  Evangelical  Free  Church  Council  of 
Liverpool.  The  brethren  were  introduced  by  the 
Chairman,  the  Rev.  Robert  Maclean,  and  all  were 
warmly  welcomed  from  the  fraternal  Council  to 
the  Synod.  In  the  course  of  remarks,  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  the  services  of  Dr. 
Monro  Gibson,  as  President  of  the  Free 
Church  Council,  and  also  to  the  splendid  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  religious  literature  of  the  day 
which  had  been  made  by  the  cultured  minister 
of  that  church— Rev.  Dr.  Watson  The  Rev. 
George  Lord,  Congregational  minister,  supple¬ 
mented  the  address  by  a  racy  and  effective 
speech.  He  also  referred  to  Dr.  Watson’s  minis¬ 
try,  and  the  great  pleasure  of  the  Liverpool 
friends  that  he  had  not  gone  to  London.  Though 
Liverpool  was  a  small  place,  it  was  “no  mean 
city,”  for,  besides  having  a  splendid  river  and 
docks,  it  had  given  birth  to  the  greatest  Chris 
tian  statesman  of  the  century,  a  reference  to 
Mr  Gladstone,  which  was  loudly  cheered. 

A  little  later  on  this  reference  had  its  pecu¬ 
liar  pertenance.  Dr.  John  Watson  stepping  to 
the  Moderator’s  side  amid  cheers,  and  offering 
the  following:  “The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  met  in  Liverpool,  gratefully 
acknowledges  Mr.  Gladstone’s  long  service  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  bis  goodly  example  of 
faith;  expresses  its  unfeigned  sympathy  with 
him  in  his  present  trial  of  body ;  and  humbly 
commends  him  to  the  grace  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  ” 

He  followed  it  up  with  some  remarks,  of 
course,  in  the  best  of  taste  and  timeliness,  as 
were  those  of  Sir  George  Bruce  in  seconding  the 
motion  that  they  be  sent  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Principal  Dykes  they  were  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Hawarden.  Coming  from  the  city  of 
his  birth,  and  the  church  of  bis  father  and 
mother  for  many  years,  this  expression  of  sym¬ 
pathy  was  received  with  much  interest. 

It  fell  on  a  later  day  to  Dr.  John  Watson  to 
present  a  report  on  the  educational  and  College 
interests  of  Synod,  he  having  taken  a  very  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  new  Westminster  Seminary 
at  Cambridge,  which  is  being  erected  by  these 
excellent  Presbyterian  sisters  and  Sinai  manu 
script  hunters,  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Gibson,  in 
presenting  his  College  report.  Dr.  Watson  spoke 
in  substance,' (according  to  the  London  Chris¬ 
tian  World, )  as  follows : 

“  There  were  a  great  many  things  that  would 
have  to  be  settled  in  theology.  Thinking  men 
of  to-day  would  demand  that  the  relation  of 
theology  to  the  great  principles  of  Evolution 


should  be  distinctly  stated  A  great  many  were 
looking  hopefully  to  the  new  and  profound  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  person  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  which  had  begun  and  which  he 
believed  could  only  produce  good  if  it  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  reverent  and  becoming  spirit.  The 
Deity  of  our  Lord  was  settled  in  theology  long 
ago,  and  never  again,  he  believed,  would  it  be 
touched  ;  but  the  humanity  of  our  Lord  was  the 
great  field  in  which  believing  and  thoughtful 
men  were  now  exploring.  Besides  this  not  a 
few  earnestly  desired  to  see  scholarly  men  imme¬ 
diately  undertake  the  doctrine  of  the  person  and 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Church  was  not 
in  a  right  position  when  it  could  not  properly 
inform  men’s  minds  upon  the  great  doctrine 
of  sanctification.  The  most  encouraging  thing 
about  theology  to-day  was  that  whatever  prob¬ 
lems  were  before  them  there  was  on  every  hand 
an  earnest  desire  to  understand  all  they  could 
about  the  person  and  work  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  There  was  a  certain 
return  to  Christ  which  was  shallow  and  unsatis¬ 
factory— that  study  of  our  Divine  Master  which 
closed  with  Joseph’s  tomb.  There  was  another 
return  to  Christ  in  which  there  was  no  danger 
but  endless  inspiration — that  study  of  the  words 
and  life  of  Christ  in  which  the  life  of  Him  who 
was  risen  from  the  dead  and  is  at  the  right  hand 
alive  for  evermore,  is  the  same  Jesus  as  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  of  Galilee.  That  theology  was  only 
to  be  trusted  that  received  its  doctrine  from 
Christ’s  pierced  hand.  No  creed  was  worth  any> 
thing  unless  it  was  built  on  the  person  of  our 
Lord.  Dr.  Watson  said  be  believed  they  were 
on  the  verge  of  a  return  to  expository  preaching. 
He  bad  no  sympathy  with  sensational  preaching. 
Nothing  would  stand  except  the  preaching  which 
drew  its  life  and  spirit  and  endless  freshness 
from  the  Word  of  God  spoken  through  His  ser¬ 
vant  the  preacher.  ’  ’ 

It  was  felt  throughout  the  ISynod  that  the 
speaker  was  giving  his  own  confession  of  faith, 
by  way  of  forstaliing  any  proceedings  that  might 
be  initiated  by  that  tenacious  heresy  hunter. 
Dr.  Kennedy  Moore.  The  general  impression 
was  that  the  Synod  would  promptly  dismiss  any 
complaint  or  other  proceeding  that  he  might 
propose.  _ 

UNION  THE0I.001CAI.  SEMINARY. 

The  coming  week  closes  the  academic  year  of 
the  Theological  Seminary.  On  Sunday  alter- 
noon.  May  15th,  at  half  past  four,  there  will  be 
a  farewell  communion  service  in  the  Adams 
Chapel. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  at  half  past  ten,  the 
Alumni  Association  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  when  they  will  be  addressed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D., 
on  the  subject  of  The  Seminary  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  evening  will  be  given  to  the  anni¬ 
versary  exercises  in  the  Chapel,  when  addresses 
will  be  given  by  William  Bennett  Bebb,  Willis 
Howard  Butler,  Charles  Grenville  Sewall, 
William  Dana  Street,  of  the  graduating  class, 
to  be  followed  by  the  presentation  of  diplomas 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  John 
Crosby  Brown,  and  the  exercises  will  be  closed 
by  an  address  to  the  graduating  class  by  Dr. 
Hall,  the  President  of  the'  Faculty. 

Among  the  many  amusing  and  surprising 
errors  that  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  printing- 
room,  a  change  of  a  word  of  four  letters  into  one 
of  eight  seems  most  improbable.  But  it  so 
happened  that  “A  City  Sunday-Schocl  ’’the  good 
work  of  which  we  described  last  week,  unac¬ 
countably  developed  into  “A  Literary  Sunday- 
School,”  at  the  last  minute,  and  escaped  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  proof-reader.  Although 
much  study  of  the  Bible  is  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  it  is  not  that  side  which  the  faithful 
workers  of  the  Madison  Square  Church  have 
been  striving  to  develop  during  the  past  year, 
and  it  is  the  last  adjective  we  snould  have  used 
in  describing  their  earnest  work,  and  so  we  feel 
impelled  to  add  this  word  of  explanation. 
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THE  TWIN  CITIES. 

I  might  more  than  Oil  my  aheet  with  an 
account  of  the  occupation,  and  aubaequent  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  new  church  building,  erected  in 
Minneapolia  by  the  Weatminater  Church;  ao 
long  under  Dr.  R.  F.  Sample  and  aubaequently 
of  Dr.  Burrill,  both  now  of  your  city.  It  ia  a 
grand  building,  maaaiTe  aa  to  ita  outward  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  with  an  audience-room  beyond 
compare  the  fineat  I  hare  ever  aeen  anywhere, 
and  with  a  aeating  capacity  of  2,500.  It  atanda 
on  the  corner  of  Nicollet  avenue  and  Twelfth 
atreet,  five  blocka  above  the  former  fine  edifice, 
deatroyed  by  fire  aome  two  yeara  aince.  It  haa 
coat  1150,000,  and  wonderful  to  relate  it  ia  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  debt.  The  paator  in  Rev.  Pleaa- 
ant  Hunter,  D.D.,  and  when  I  aay  that  he  fully 
nuntaina  the  reputation  Weatminater  pulpit  at¬ 
tained  under  hie  predeceaaora,  no  more  need  be 
aaid. 

The  old  Firat  Church  miniatered  to  in  yearn 
gone  by  by  Dra.  Daniel  Stewart  and  S.  M. 
Campbell,  ia  rejoicing  in  the  recent  acceptance 
of  ita  call  by  Rev.  John  B.  Helwig,  D.D.,  for 
yeara  paator  of  our  church  in  Urbana,  Ohio. 
Dr.  Helwig  in  a  man  of  years  and  ripe  experi¬ 
ence,  and  will  find  in  hia  new  field  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  hia  powers. 

Under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Campbell,  a  new 
church  building  of  enduring  granite  was  erected, 
complete  in  all  ita  appointments,  costing  about 
875,000;  but  unlike  Westminster  it  has  a  debt, 
not  so  large  as  to  be  troublesome,  yet  somewhat 
hampering.  Its  location  at  Portland  avenue  and 
Nineteenth  street,  in  the  beet  residence  part  of 
the  city,  could  not  be  improved,  and  Dr,  Hel- 
wig’s  well-known  ability  must  show  splendid 
results  ere  long. 

The  First  Church  has  recently  lost  ita  senior 
elder.  Judge  C.  E.  Vanderberg,  who  died  after 
a  brief  illness.  Judge  Vanderberg  waa  an  early 
settler,  and  has  been  honored  by  a  seat  on  the 
Supreme  bench  of  Minnesota  for  years,  where 
his  ability  as  an  expounder  of  the  law,  and  his 
fearless  devotion  to  duty*were  fully  appreciated 
by  hia  associates,  by  the  bar  and  by  the  com¬ 
munity  in  general. 

Hia  love  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  hia  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God. 
The  Bible  was  studied  by  him  with  increasing 
delight,  and  I  venture  nothing  in  saying  that  it 
was  more  constant  than  his  study  of  Blackstone. 
Our  church  had  no  more  vigorous  defender  of 
the  Bible  in  its  entirety  than  Judge  Vanderberg. 


the  occasion  with  the  flaga  of  nearly  all  nations, 
including  of  course,  our  own.  Mrs.  Farring¬ 
ton,  one  of  the  Westminster  ladies,  took  the 
platform  to  designate  the  fiaga,  and  purposely,  I 
presume,  omitted  all  mention  of  our  own  fiag. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  was  asked,  **And 
what  ia  that?”  Instantly  the  great  organ  re¬ 
sponded  with  the  first  notes  of  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,’’  when  the  whole  audience 
rising  to  their  feet.  Joined  in  with  a  will.  It 
was  thrilling  in  the  extreme  and  being  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  genuine  Chautauqua  salute,  made 
a  picture  for  an  artist. 

The  last  service  was  the  communion.  Dr. 
Hunter  presiding,  assisted  by  his  elders.  It  was 
unique  in  the  fact  that  the  Doctor  and  the  eld¬ 
ers  were  the  only  men  present.  “Layman’’ 

Rev.  WILLIAM  LIFE. 

Tbe  death  of  this  godly  man  brought  sorrow  to 
very  many  homes  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Oo 
December  last  he  received  the  congratulations 
of  hie  friends  for  his  eightieth  birthday  and 
shortly  after,  in  fulfillment  of  a  long  cherished 
desire  took,  with  his  wife,  a  journey  to  South¬ 
ern  California,  where,  afier  a  short  illness,  he 
died  at  Pasadena  on  April  30th.  He  waa  born 
in  Virginia,  graduated  at  tbe  Washington  and 
Lee  University  and  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  to  whose  traditions  he  ever  remained 
loyal,  while  kindly  and  charitable  toward  all. 
For  thirteen  yeara  he  was  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
ter'sn  Church  of  Muncy,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  was  deeply  beloved  by  hie  people.  He  then 
was  led  to  feel  that  his  sphere  of  usefulness 
would  be  enlarged  by  remitting  the  active  min¬ 
istry  and  entering  into  educational  work,  and  be 
at  once  identified  himself  with  the  school  which 
was  already  established,  and  which  has  aince 
attained  to  such  pre-eminence.  The  school  was 
then  removed  to  Rye,  New  York,  in  1869,  and 
tbe  subsequent  years  have  been  spent  in  that 
place,  in  successful  and  happy  service. 

In  addition  to  bis  own  immediate  work,  Mr. 
Life  retained  an  intense  interest  in  tbe  work  of 
tbe  ministry  and  tbe  progress  of  the  Church,  of 
which  he  was  a  moat  generous  supporter.  Hia 
interest  in  all  political  and  public  affairs  was 
also  both  keen  and  practical.  His  remarkable 
memory  and  charm  of  conversation  concerning 
his  country’s  history  was  a  delight  to  hie  friends 
to  whom  be  was  a  striking  example  of  the  many- 
sided,  well  balanced  man.  Simple  and  modest 
in  his  tastes,  firm  in  the  old  faith  which  was  a 


whom  the  memory  of  a  godly  man  is  like  th» 
voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  thb 
pastor  Rev.  Q.  W.  Knox,  and  the  address  was 
made  by  Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell  of  Phillips> 
Church  of  New  York. 

A  SAD  REMEMBRANCE. 

ConnaoB  Hiu,,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  7, 1896. 

Mr  Dbab  Db.  Fibld:  I  have  just  been  read¬ 
ing  The  Evangelist— your  note  expressing  your 
strong  wish  for  peace,  and  Dr.  Johnson’s  review 
of  Dr.  McGifferi’s  book.  As  I  laid  the  paper 
down,  my  eye  fell  on  “The  Trial  of  Professor 
Swing’’  in  my  book-case.  I  took  it  down  and  as 
I  turned  over  the  pages,  what  a  horrid  dream  it 
all  seemed  I  The  familiar  names  and  words 
carried  me  back  to  those  hours  of  bitterness  and 
sadness.  And  what  did  it  all  amount  to  t 
Alienation,  bitterness,  sadness;  a  cold  chill  to 
spiritual  life.  Plenty  of  animalism  was  evolved, 
but  who  can  say  at  this  distance  that  the  cause 
of  truth,  even  from  the  staadpoint  of  those  who 
prosecuted,  waa  in  the  least  subserved  ?  Who 
can  claim  that  the  cause  of  the  dear  Redeemer 
was  advanced  or  souls  made  sweeter  and  better  ? 
The  vast  evil  of  it  all  was  apparent  then,  and  has 
been  since,  but  as  for  any  good,  it  never  has 
seemed  to  have  been  in  evidence  at  all.  The 
actors  in  that  scene  of  strife  are  fast  passing  on, 
we  trust  each  and  all  to  tbe  land  where  tbe  peace 
is  never  disturbed  by  heresy  trials,  even  though 
there  it  is  possible  all  may  not  see  all  things  pre¬ 
cisely  alike.  Tbe  distinguished  accused  and  bis 
“counsel,’’  Dr.  Noyes,  tbe  Mod-rator  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  Dr.  Mitchell,  such  leaders  as  Drs.  Pater¬ 
son,  Halsey,  Swazey  and  Young,  and  some  fifteen 
to  twenty  others,  have  been  called  away  from  all 
earth’s  misunderstandings  and  partial  views.  To 
me  it  is  a  pleasant  thought  that  they  may  min¬ 
gle  and  commune  of  those  sad  days  and  wonder 
how  it  was  possible  for  Christian  brethren  to  be¬ 
come  ao  heated  over  intellectual  differences,  as 
to  wound  that  spirit  of  love,  which  is  greatest  of 
all,  and  without  which  “we  are  nothing.’’  And 
as  for  those  of  us  who  were  actors  in  that  scene, 
and  who  yet  remain,  I  feel  quite  sure  I  voice  the 
feelings  of  each  and  all,  when  I  wish  that  your 
earnest  prayer  for  peace  in  our  Church,  may  b» 
abundantly  granted.  I  have  not  read  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert’s  book,  but  have  seen  tbe  reviews  pro  and 
con,  and  for  one  I  sincerely  hope  that  its  truths- 
or  errors,  as  tbe  case  may  be,  may  be  settled, 
where  alone  they  can  be  settled,  in  the  arena  of 
calm  Christian  discussion. 

Yours  fraternally,  J.  H.  Walker. 

CONFIDBNCK  WUBDRAWN. 


His  charities  were  constant  and  unbounded,  most  precious  reality  in  bis  life,  he  ripened  to 
EiSpecially  was  be  ready  to  give  for  the  aid  of  the  end  in  those  graces  of  character  which  made 
weak,  struggling  churches  in  this  great  North-  him  deeply  beloveJ  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
west.  Both  our  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  was  a  singularly  wise  man  in  counsel,  of  much 
Boards  were  remembered  in  bis  will  in  handsome  mental  vigor  and  firmness,  with  most  ielicste 
amounts.  He  was  for  years  Superintendent  of  sense  of  honor  and  justice. 

the  Sunday-school  of  the  Franklin  Avenue  Pres-  Happily  combined  with  those  qualities  which 
byterian  Church,  one  of  our  weaker  churches,  fitted  him  for  success  in  affairs  of  the  world 
although  ao  elder  in  tbe  First  Church,  and  no  he  was  further  fitted  for  the  work  of  the  educa 
one  knows  the  extent  to  which  he  aided  that  tor  by  the  natural  affection  and  sympathy  of  his 
church  in  a  financial  way.  In  an  early  day,  heart,  which  made  him  to  be  deeply  beloved  by 
Judge  Vanderberg  was  connected  with  Westmin-  all  his  pupils,  as  well  as  by  hosts  of  others  who 
ster  Church,  serving  as  an  elder  there  as  well  had  experience  of  hie  kindliness  and  response  to 
as  in  the  First  Church,  and  be  was  often  a  Com-  distress.  Few  men  carry  the  idea  of  Christian 
missioner  to  General  Assembly.  stewaidship  to  so  practical  and  literal  an  appli- 

The  past  week  has  witnessed  tbe  annual  cation  as  he.  His  benevolences  were  wide  and 
meeting  of  the  Women’s  Board  of  Missions  of  constant,  and  much  in  secret.  Ills  furely  was  a 
tbe  Northwest,  at  the  Westminster  Church,  singularly  complete  and  beautiful  life  Qiietly 
The  ladies  will  doubtless  see  that  you  have  a  he  went  about  doing  good,  blessed  in  his  work 
detailed  report  of  its  sessions,  and  I  will  only  and  in  bis  home,  spared  to  the  very  end  of  a 
say  that  it  was  a  most  enthusiastic  gathering,  long  life  of  health  and  happiness  and  great  use 
embracing  delegatee  from  a  half  dozen  States,  fulness,  and  so  at  last  revered  and  beloved  he 
The  Treasurer  reported  receipts  at  890,638.17 ;  fell  softly  to  sleep  in  the  sure  hope  of  the  blessed 
disbursements,  890,567.67,  leaving  a  small  bal-  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  funeral  services 
ance  on  hand.  Of  this  latter  amount  over  885,  -  were  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rye, 
000  was  paid  into  the  Boards  of  our  Church.  on  the  afternoon  of  May  tbe  8th,  and  were  at- 
All  honor  to  these  noble  women.  An  incident,  tended  by  a  large  company  of  his  friends.  And 
on  the  last  afternoon,  will  bear  transmisaion  to  in  the  lovely  town  where  hia  beet  years  were 
you,  turning  as  it  did  on  the  loyalty  of  all  to  given,  all  that  was  morUl  rests  while  the  im- 
our  “old  glory.’’  press  of  his  noble  and  sweet  life  will  still  live 

The  beautiful  auditorium  was  decorated  for  on  for  tbe  spiritual  help  and  health  of  many  to 


irsw  York,  May  7  ,1W»8. 

Mb.  Editob:  Probably  most  of  your  readers 
have  known  something  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Her¬ 
man  Warszawiak,  tbe  Jewish  missionary,  wha 
has  for  some  time  been  rather  prominent  in  re¬ 
ligious  circles.  Last  December,  Rev.  Henry 
Varley  issued  a  pamphlet  in  defense  of  Mr. 
Warszawiak,  in  which  he  alto  assailed  some 
reputable  New  Yorkers.  Since  that  time  Mr. 
Varley  has  been  convi*  ced  that  hie  defense  of 
tbe  Jew  was  not  warranted  and  he  writes  me 
now  a  long  lettter  withdrawing  hie  advocacy  of 
him,  and  asking  me  to  publiib  the  same.  Tbe 
pith  of  hie  letter  is  contained  in  tbe  following 
extract : 

“Believing  the  statements  made  to  me  in  Oc¬ 
tober  last  by  Mr.  Warszawiak  that  both  he  and 
his  wife  bad  been  unjustly  treated,  and  that  the 
Jewish  work  in  his  hands  had  been  grossly  mis 
represented,  I  wrote  strongly  in  b's  defense.  I 
have  now  to  confess  that  I  was  deceived  and  led 
to  write  that  which  unjustly  reflected  upon  your¬ 
self,  Mr.  Jesup  and  Mr.  Comstock.  I  therefore 
withdraw  that  which  was  written  and  express 
with  deep  regret  my  smeere  apologies  that  1 
was  induced  to  defend  one  whose  conduct  I 
now  see  merited  severe  censure.’’ 

Finally,  Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  Superintendent 
of  the  Mildmay  Mission  to  the  Jews,  who  has 
long  stood  for  Mr.  Warszawiak,  now  formally 
withdraws  his  confidence,  in  his  organ,  “Trust¬ 
ing  and  Toiling,’’  of  date  of  April  15tb,  1898. 

Yours  truly,  A.  F.  Schauffleb. 


May  12,  1898. 
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LANE  SEMINARY. 

This  has  been  CommeDcement  week.  Eleven 
young  men  received  diplomas.  ,  Two  of  them  are 
to  labor  among  the  heathen.  The  examiners, 
delegates  from  various  Presbyteries  and  from  the 
Synod’of  Ohio,  expressed  in  highly  appreciative 
terms  their  satisfaction  with  the  candidates  for 
degrees.  It  is  believed  that  they  who  go  from 
Lane  this  year  will  add  to  the  ministry  of  the 
church  a  mental  equipment  and  spiritual  force 
larger  than  their  number  would  lead  men  to 
expect.  The  Comencement  exercises  were  held 
on  Thursday,  May  fifth,  in  the  First  Preeby 
terian  Church  of  Walnut  Hills — Dr.  McKibbin’s. 

The  brief  address  to  the  graduating  class,  made 
by  one  of  their  cwn  number,  was  singularly 
happy  in  thought,  phrase  and  feeling.  The 
farewell  words  of  the  Faculty  from  the  lips  of 
Dr.  Riggs  were  cordial  in  encouragement  as  they 
were  wise  in  counsel. 

Then  followed  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  David 
Schley  Schaff  as  Professor  of  Church  History. 
The  “Covenani  of  OflSce, ’’  administered  by  the 
Hon.  Emerson  E.  White,  LL.D.,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  the  same  with  that 
entered  into  by  Lyman  Beecher,  when  the  Sem¬ 
inary  was  opened,  the  same  made  by  so  many 
teachers  who  have  so  well  served  their  genera 
tion  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  since  that 
time. 

The  charge  to  Dr.  Schaff  was  delivered  by 
one  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist, 
Dr.  Putnam  of  Indiana.  It  was  worthy  of  him¬ 
self  and  the  occasion. 

The  Inaugural  Address  of  Dr.  Schaff  ehowed 
that  the  hereditary  principle  by  which  kings 
reign  may  be  sometimes  operative  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  scholarship,  not  merely  as  a 
method  of  succession  but  as  a  real  transmitted 
power.  The  theme  of  discourse  was  “Person¬ 
ality  and  Progress  in  the  History  of  the 
Church.’’  The  influence  of  great  men  called  to 
do  great  work  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  was  freely 
described,  and  it  was  well  shown  that  such 
men  must  be  accounted  for,  not  by  mere  physi¬ 
cal  and  social  laws,  but  by  the  Providence  of 
Qod  controlling  and  directing  all  laws  in  the 
interest  of  the  work  of  redemption.  Dr.  Schaff 
is  not  only  a  scholar  but  a  teacher,  inspiring  as 
well  as  accurate. 

Then  followed  the  social  entertainment  in  the 
Seminary  Building,  always  a  pleasing  feature  of 
Lane  Commencements.  It  is  a  survival  from  the 
days  when  forests  and  corn  fields  surrounded  the 
school  and  students  who  wished  to  visit  the  lit¬ 
tle  city  of  Cincinnati  down  by  the  river  had  to 
go  afoot  or  on  some  farmer’s  wagon.  But 
though  a  survival,  it  is  fit  to  live  on,  not  only 
because  it  awakens  delightful  memories  in  the 
hearts  of  grey  alumni,  but  because  it  brings  the 
churches  of  the  city  together  in  desirable  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  stirs  their  interest  in  the  Institu 
tion  which  has  done  so  much  for  them  and  fur 
the  world. 

Considering  the  business  storm  and  stress  of 
recent  years,  the  financial  condition  of  Lane  is 
good.  Yet  more  money  is  needed  for  the  larger 
work  that  comes  to  her  hand.  Her  friends  are 
faithful  to  her,  not  only  because  of  what  she 
has  been  but  of  what  she  is.  But  she  needs 
more  friends.  While  her  mission  is  to  help, 
she  cannot  fulfill  that  mission  without  help. 
Conservative  but  not  shrunken  and  stiff,  free  yet 
not  revolutionary,  she  stands  where  she  has 
stood,  proving  all  things  and  holding  fast  that 
which  is  good. 

Ws  missed  sadly  one  long  honored  here,  but 
who  was  prevented  from  coming  by  illness;  one 
worthy  to  head  the  list  of  the  Faculty  aa  Pro- 
fe$$or  Bmerittu.  Dr.  Morris  cannot  be  forgotten 
by  Lane. 


AUBURN  SEMINARY. 

Not  for  years  has  the  weather  of  Commence¬ 
ment  week  at  Auburn  been  so  dour  as  that  in 
which  we  have  all  been  shivering  from  the  very 
first  day  to  the  present  writing.  Fog,  and  cold, 
and  drizzle,  and  mud  have  been  continuous; 
and  the  Commencement  evening  promises  to  be 
the  most  wretched  we  have  had.  This  may  help 
to  account  for  the  unusually  small  number  of 
Commissioners  and  visitors  that  have  been  in 
attendance.  But  in  spite  of  these  gloomy  and 
inhospitable  skies,  the  proceedings  at  the  Sem¬ 
inary  have  been  most  interesting  and  spirited. 

All  the  members  of  the  Faculty  were  in  their 
places;  and  never  did  they  make  upon  their 
guests  a  happier  impression  than  they  hare 
made  this  week.  Professor  Hopkins,  though  no 
longer  engaged  in  the  regular  work  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  comes  to  the  front  with  his  fine  presence, 
keen  interest,  and  alert  speech,  as  in  former 
days*  During  the  course  of  the  Seminary  year  he 
was  called  on  for  two  or  three  special  lectures 
which  those  who  heard  them  say  had  all  the 
charm  and  strength  for  which  hie  lectures  have 
ever  been  admired.  The  President  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary,  Dr.  Booth,  is  an  ideal  presiding  oflScer, 
and,  in  his  address  to  the  Commissioners,  gave 
evidence  not  only  of  his  great  ability  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  instruction,  but  of  a  firm  and  intelligent 
grasp  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Seminary  to 
their  minutest  details.  A  single  half  hour  in 
the  class  room  of  Professor  Riggs,  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  acute  critical  scholar,  is  enough  to  fill 
any  ono  with  a  desire  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
energetic  study  of  the  New  Testament  Greek ; 
and  then  if  he  should  step  into  Professor 
Beecher’s  room  he  would  at  once  begin  to  re 
solve  that  he  would  acquaint  himself  more  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  learning  thatf  bears  upon  the 
Old  Testament  canon.  To  hear  Dr.  Darling’s 
examinations  in  Systematic  Theology  inspires 
one  with  the  same  sort  of  confidence  in  his  care 
for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  that  we 
feel  in  an  experienced  captain’s  care  for  a  great 
ship.  Dr.  Hoyt  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  h  e 
examination  in  Sociology  which  the  writer  at¬ 
tended  afforded  a  fine  example  of  one  of  the 
direct  ons  in  which  the  Seminary  studies  have 
been  recently  expanded.  Professor  Miller,  in 
the  History  department,  made  evident  the  bene¬ 
fit  which  the  classes  will  reap  from  hie  late  spe¬ 
cial  studies  in  Europe. 

The  address  on  Tuesday  evening  before  the 
Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry  by  Dr.  Knox, 
who  once  before  addressed  the  Society,  described 
the  qualifications  needed  for  a  missionary  to 
such  a  country  as  Japan,  as  few  could  have 
done  who  had  not,  like  him,  spent  fifteen  yeats 
in  that  country.  None  but  men  of  real  ability, 
and  industrious  and  apt  students  are  likely  to 
bo  efficient  among  such  a  people  as  the  Japanese. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Henry  Palmer  of  Penn  Yan, 
gave  the  address  on  Wednesday  evening  to  the 
Society  of  Alumni.  It  was  a  memorial  address 
in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Eldwin  Hall,  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology,  and  was  in  connection 
with  the  presentation  by  the  Alumni  of  a  fine 
portrait  of  Dr.  Hall,  by  Story,  to  be  hung  in  the 
Library.  The  address  was  elaborate,  elegant  in 
diction,  just  and  discriminating  in  apprecia¬ 
tion,  and  admirably  delivered. 

At  the  meeting  of  Oommissioners  on  Thurs 
day,  the  main  subject  which  occupied  attention 
was  the  financial  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
Institution.  The  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Fitschen  of 
Ithaca,  presided ;  and  the  Board  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long  stretch  of  years  had  the  delight 
of  listening  to  the  announcement  by  President 
Booth  that  all  bills  up  to  date  had  been  paid, 
and  that  the  Seminary  was  not  in  debt  for  a 
single  dollar.  This  cheering  result,  however, 
had  been  rendered  possible  only  by  the  avails  of 
a  special  appeal  made  to  churches  and  individ¬ 
ual  friends  of  the  Seminary  through  a  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  last  year.  And  at  the  close  of  the 


Treasurer’s  printed  report  was  a  significant 
paragraph  exhibiting  an  estimate  of  what  will 
be  positively  required  for  1898-1899.  In  round 
numbers  this  amount  is  $38,000.  To  provide  for 
this  the  estimated  available  income  is  but  $33,- 
500,  leaving  a  prospective  deficiency  of  $4,500. 
The  question  that  will  now  call  for  an  answer  is 
whence  is  to  come  the  money  for  this  balance. 
A  small  portion  of  the  sum  may  be  in  sight ; 
but  without  help  from  some  source,  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  Commissioners  will  be  again 
confronted  with  the  ugly  spectre  of  debt. 

One  piece  of  good  news  brought  out  in  the 
course  of  the  bright,  witty,  and  genial  after 
dinner  speeches  in  Calvary  Church  parlors  on 
Thursday  afternoon  was,  that  most  of  the  men 
in  the  graduating  class  are  already  bespoken  for 
positions  of  usefulness  in  the  church,  and  will 
enter  at  once  upon  their  work. 

The  outgoing  class  of  1896  is  one  of  the  largest 
ever  graduated  from  any  of  our  theological  sem¬ 
inaries  ;  and  the  forty-three  who  received  their 
diplomas  from  the  hand  of  President  Booth 
were  men  of  fine  and  promising  appearance. 
The  cold  rain  which  fell  continuously  did  not 
prevent  a  large  audience  from  filling  the  old 
First  Church  at  the  Commencement  exercises. 
Only  six  graduating  addressee  were  given  by 
members  of  the  class;  and  they  were  all  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  were  received  with  expressions  of 
hearty  admiration.  It  cannot  be  invidious  to 
say  that  “The  City  of  God,’’  by  Sherman  W. 
Haven,  and  “The  Social  Value  of  the  Home 
Missionary,’’  b>  Nathaniel  McGiffin,  were  of 
striking  excellence  and  were  delivered  with  a 
power  that  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  the 
young  men  as  preachers.  Good  elocution  in 
characteristic  of  Auburn. 

When  we  consider  Auburn’s  efficient  Faculty, 
the  sound  and  valuable  character  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  they  are  giving,  and  the  kind  of  men  they 
are  equipping  for  the  church’s  work,  is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  its  friends  will  stand  by  it 
with  their  wealth,  and  keep  it  from  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and  replenish  its  library,  and  still  further 
strengthen  its  teaching  force  ?  Clbrious. 

HEI.P  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  ORPHANS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  National  American  Relief 
Committee,  the  Rev.  George  P.  Knapp,  sends 
us  this  encouraging  news  of  their  yrork,  which 
many  of  our  readers  are  following  with  so  much 
interest :  Under  the  efficient  leadership  of  their 
President,  Lady  Lee  Anderson,  the  Ladies’ 
Society  in  Dublin.  Ireland,  have  practically 
undertaken  the  full  care  of  the  orphanage  at 
Aintab,  Turkey,  and  are  sending  a  lady  to  take 
the  position  as  matron.  They  will  thus  have 
charge  of  some  300  Armenian  orphans,  and  very 
much  lighten  the  work  of  the  American  mis¬ 
sionaries.  The  Swiss  are  supporting  230  orphans 
in  Sivas  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  have  sent 
two  excellent  ladies  to  look  after  their  welfare 
and  instruction.  In  twenty  centres  tbs  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries  are  still  caring  for  more  than 
2,000  orphans,  supported  by  funds  sent  through 
the  National  Armenian  Relief  Committee,  Brown 
Brothers  and  Company,  59  Wall  street.  New 
York,  Treasurer. 


The  International  Medical  Missionary  Insti¬ 
tute,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  George  Dowkontt, 
in  co-operating  actively  with  the  Government  at 
Washington,  in  the  work  of  supplying  the  com¬ 
bined  forces  now  in  service  on  a  war  footing 
with  hospital  “orderlies’*  to  minister  to  the  sick 
and  wounded.  About  three  thousand  trained 
men  are  needed,  and  it  is  found  difficult  to  get 
enough  of  the  right  kind.  The  Institute  is 
making  a  special  effort  to  secure  medical  stu¬ 
dents  and  experienced  nurses  who  are  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  thus  fitted  to  care  for  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  bodily  welfare.  This  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  provision  for  the  men  who  are  defending 
our  country  and  our  homes  at  the  risk  of  life 
and  health,  and  it  is  well  that  so  capable  an 
agency  is  concerned  in  making  it. 
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THE  FBONT  UNE  OP  ATTACK. 

Byr  Edward  T.  Bromfield,  DJ>. 

It  ia  not  eaay,  in  timea  of  warlike  excitement 
like  the  preaent,  to  faaten  the  thonghia  of  the 
people  upon  the  apiritual  wwk  of  the  Chnrch. 
But  the  eameat  Chriatian  cannot  fail  to  read 
important  leaaona  in  all  thia  commotion.  One 
anch  ia  the  duty  of  alertneaa  and  deciaion  in 
moving  on  the  enemy.  Thia  ia  often  the  beat 
policy  in  temporal  warfare ;  it  ia  aaauredly  ao  in 
apiritual,  for  here  the  foe  ia  altogether  too  will¬ 
ing  to  compromiae  on  a  policy  of  inaction. 

Spiritual  inaction  ia  defeat  We  cannot  afford 
to  reet  upon  our  arms.  The  Church  must  so 
plan  her  campaign  aa  to  have  at  all  times  a 
front  line  moving  forward  to  attack. 

An  honorable  place  in  this  front  line  ia  occu¬ 
pied  by  tbeee  miasions  of  our  Church.  It  is 
scarcely  yet  understood  and  realised  among  ua 
to  what  extent  theee  are  forcing  the  conflict  and 
bringing  in  trophies  for  Christ  The  planting 
of  a  Sabbath -school  in  a  community  is  like 
taking  possession  of  a  fort  and  turning  the  guns 
against  the  enemy.  It  is  not  an  expensive  mode 
of  spiritual  warfare,  but  it  is  more  effectual 
than  any  other  that  could  be  devised. 

Twenty  five  or  thirty  dollars  is  the  average 
cost  of  organising  a  school  in  a  spiritually  desti¬ 
tute  neighborhood.  Where  could  such  an 
amount  of  money  be  possibly  expended  to  greater 
advantage  f  When  the  school  is  once  there,  it 
attracts  to  it  every  child  in  the  place  and  many 
who  are  children  no  longer.  By  and  bye  revival 
services  are  held ;  religious  interest  is  awakened ; 
a  chapel  is  built;  a  church  is  organised;  the 
neighborhood  takes  on  new  life  and  character. 
Last  year  the  Presbyterian  Church,  through  her 
Sabbath -achool  Board,  planted  one  thousand  and 
twenty-eight  such  schools,  and  resuscitated  three 
hundred  and  twelve  which  had  been  planted  in 
former  years  but  bad  gone  under. 

It  ia  surely  unneoeseary  to  point  out  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  fact.  Every  one  must  see  that 
it  is  in  itaelf  a  potent  argument  in  favor  of 
liberally  sustaining  these  missions.  The  im¬ 
mediate  and  lasting  future  of  our  country  seems 
to  be  involved,  to  a  great  extent,  in  their  con¬ 
tinuance  and  extension. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  income  available 
for  the  progecution  of  this  work  has  been  yearly 
diminishing.  The  contributions  of  churches. 
Sabbath-schools  and  individuals  for  the  past 
year  were  leas  than  those  of  the  year  previous 
by  12,891.10,  an  amount  that  would  keep  three 
or  four  missionaries  steadily  at  work.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  year  before  that  the  diminution 
was  $4,320.17,  an  amount  that  would  keep 
five  or  six  men  steadily  at  work.  As  compared 
with  the  year  before  that  (1894-1896)  the  diminu¬ 
tion  was  $8,018.44,  an  amount  that  would  keep 
ten  men  steadily  at  work.  As  compared  with 
1894-1896,  the  miasionary  force  is  now  leas  by 
seven  men,  the  present  force  being  seventy -six. 
It  is  a  settled  policy  of  the  Board  to  incur  no 
debt.  Step  by  step  it  advances  as  the  Church 
supplies  the  means,  and  step  by  step  it  falls 
back  as  the  Church  withholds  the  means.  This 
is  the  only  safe  and  just  principle  of  action. 

Knowing,  therefore,  the  facts,  the  churches. 
Sabbath- schools  and  benevolent  individuals  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  may  each  be  expected 
to  vote  and  give  as  conscience  and  the  sense  of 
privilege  direct,  and  the  result  will  decide 
whether  the  force  must  be  reduced  or  otherwise. 
May  the  Lord  direct  the  hearts  of  all  givers  to 
give  freely  as  He  prospers,  snd  may  He  gra- 
cioualy  turn  the  hearts  of  many  to  thia  work  who 
have  not  given  heretofore,  ao  that  this  front  line 
of  Christian  warriora  may  be  sustained.  Will 
not  our  good  pastors  and  superintendenta  bear 
these  facta  in  mind  aa  they  talk  to  their  congre¬ 
gations  and  schools  this  spring,  on  the  subject 
of  Presbyterian  Sabbath-school  Miasions  f 


Let  os  try  and  get  aome  general  idea  about  the 
distribution  of  our  small  force  of  Presbyterian 
Sabbath-school  missionaries  over  the  vast  extent 
of  our  country. 

If  we  take  a  map  of  the  United  States  and 
look  at  the  extreme  Western  portion,  we  find, 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  three  great  States — Wash¬ 
ington,  Oregon  and  California.  Immediately 
bordering  them  on  the  East  are  four  other  States 
or  Territories,  all  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
—Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arisona.  This  vast 
region  has  many  striking  features  and  is  steadily 
advancing  in  population  and  material  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  is  essentially  missionary  ground,  pre¬ 
senting  difficulties  which  can  only  be  overcome 
by  an  intense  missionary  spirit 

As  Presbyterians  we  are  called  upon  to  do  our 
fair  share  towards  planting  Christian  institu¬ 
tions  here  against  the  combined  forces  of  infi¬ 
delity,  indifference,  Mormonism  and  reckless 
licentiousness,  which  have  mighty  sway  over 
multitudes,  and  threaten  to  stamp  their  peculiar 
impress  upon  the  new  order  of  things  rapidly 
taking  shape  and  character  in  this  farthest 
West  This  is  a  most  attrsctive  field  for  Sab¬ 
bath-school  Missions,  but  alas,  we  are  only  rep¬ 
resented  in  all  this  region  by  ten  men— five  in 
Washington  and  Idaho,  three  in  Oregon  and 
one  each  in  California  and  Nevada.  These  men 
organized  or  re-organized  last  year  140  Sabbath- 
achools,  into  which  at  the  start  were  gathered 
4,768  scholars  and  teachers.  To  do  this,  64,373 
miles  were  traversed,  often  in  peril,  and  one 
cannot  begin  in  thia  rough  sketch  to  tell  of  the 
oonfiicts  and  victories. 

Still  with  the  map  before  us,  let  us  look  at 
that  succession  of  mountain  States— Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico — a  magnificent 
wonderland  in  itaelf,  vast  in  mining  resources, 
agricultural  wealth,  and  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  These  States  are  now  taking  on  their 
great  characteristics;  the  process  of  moral  and 
religious  as  well  as  material  development  is 
going  forward.  Their  combined  population  is 
to  day  probably  not  far  from  a  million,  but 
what  will  it  be  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years 
hence?  In  this  region  our  work  is  represented 
by  only  five  men,  of  whom  one  gives  more  than 
half^his  time  to  another  part  of  our  large  field. 
Theee  men  besides  multifarious  evangelistic 
labors,  organized  and  re  organized  last  year  124 
schools,  bringing  in  4,963  scholars  and  teashers, 
and  in  doing  this  they  traveled  23,307  miles. 

The  next  group  of  States  constitutes  a  vast 
prairie  region  and  comprises  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Indian 
Territory  and  Texas.  The  combined  population 
of  these  States  in  1890  was  nearly  five  and  one- 
half  millions;  it  has  considerably  increased  since 
then,  without  doubt.  In  Texas  we  have  not  a 
single 'missionary ;  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory,  we  have  three ;  in  Kansas,  five ;  in 
Nebraska,  aix;  in  South  Dakota,  two,  and  in 
North  Dakota,  one.  Last  year  theee  brethren 
organized  or  re-organised  338  schools  with  an 
aggregate  of  13,744  teachers  and  scholars,  and  in 
doing  this  they  traveled  no  fewer  than  156,310 
miles. 

Now  we  come  to  the  great  Middle  States — 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  in  the 
northern]  portion  of  the  belt;  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Missouri  in  the  centre;  Arkansas, 
Miasiasippi  and  Louisiana  to  the  south.  In 
the  last  two  States  we  have  no  miasionary.  In 
Arkansas,  we  have  one ;  in  Missouri,  three ;  in 
Iowa,  six;  Indiana,  one,  and  Illinois,  three,  of 
whom  one  gives  a  portion  of  his  time  to  Col¬ 
orado;  in  Minnesota,  six;  in  Wisconsin,  four; 
in  Michigan,  five — a  total  force  for  this  region 
of  twenty-nine  men— and  the  population  in  1890 
was  nearly  fourteen  millions. 

How  readily  could  fifty  Preabyterian  Sabbath- 
school  missionaries  be  placed  there  did  funds 
permit  Our  missionaries  here  organized  and 
re-organised  last.year  511  schools,  bringing  in  a 


new  membership  of  19,379,  and  traveling  284,- 
331  miles. 

Turning  Southward  we  strike  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  region,  comprising  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  West  Virginia,  and  including  great  stretches 
of  mountains  concerning  which  and  the  people 
dwelling  there,  much  interesting  information  haa 
of  late  been  diffused  through  the  Church  press. 
It  has  become  the  custom  to  designate  these 
mountaineers  as  "Mountain  Whites,"  and  to 
ascribe  to  them  a  descent  from,  or  at  least  a 
large  admixture  of  Scotch-Irish  blood.  Genera¬ 
tions  of  isolation  in  these  solitudes  has  stamped 
them  with  some  peculiar  characteristics.  Many 
are  lawless  and  ignorant,  many  narrow  and 
prejudiced,  but  the  great  majority  are  sturdy 
snd  intelligent.  In  many  respects  the  whole  of 
this  region  is  a  unique  and  fruitful  missionary 
field,  During  the  past  year,  ninety  schools  were 
organised  or  re-organized  here  by  our  mission¬ 
aries,  bringing  in  a  membership  of  4,263.  and 
much  permanent  work  has  been  done  in  the 
building  of  chapels  and  the  development  of 
churches. 

Seven  missionaries  are  toiling  on  this  ground 
and  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  they  last 
year  traveled  46,367  miles. 

There  yet  remains  the  Southern  field,  includ¬ 
ing  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Florida.  In  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  we  have  no  representative.  In  the 
other  States  we  have  eight  colored  missionaries 
laboring  among  their  own  people,  and  one  mis¬ 
sionary  among  the  white  population,  and  a  deeply 
interesting  work  they  are  doing,  producing  re¬ 
sults  of  a  solid  and  satisfactory  character,  known 
and  read  of  all.  The  Sabbath  schools  organised 
in  this  great  field  by  our  missionaries,  last  year 
number  137,  starting  with  a  membership  of 
4,297,  and  these  brethren  trsveled  52,641  miles. 

If  we  could  take  the  reader  with  us  through 
any  one  of  the  afore-mentioned  six  great  divisions 
of  our  country  and  point  out  the  glorious  spirit¬ 
ual  triumphs  achieved  by  the  humble  but  ear¬ 
nest  men,  serving  under  the  bsnner  of  Christ  sb 
Presbyterian  Sabbath  school  missionaries,  we 
should  not  fail  to  awaken  his  ardent  enthusiasm 
in  this  cause.  Alas  the  journey  cannot  be 
taken.  But  it  may  be  that  by  the  aid  of  this 
rough  outline  of  the  work  the  hearts  of  many 
may  be  moved  to  sympathy,  so  that  from  willing 
hands  the  offering  may  be  forthcoming  to  enable 
this  Board  to  maintain  and  increase  our  efforts 
to  plant  the  Gospel  standard  and  rescue  many 
thousands  of  children  held  in  spiritual  bondage, 
bringing  them  to  the  Good  Shepherd. 


FOB  HOME  MISSION  WOMEN. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  always  held  in  connection  with 
the  General  Assembly,  will  take  place  on  Friday, 
May  20th,  at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana;  with  sup¬ 
plementary  meetings  of  especial  interest  on  the 
afternoons  of  Sunday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
following. 

The  same  railroad  rates  accorded  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  General  Aseembly  will  be  available 
for  all  in  attendance.  Tickets  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  Winona  Lake  (note  change  of  name 
from  that  of  last  year.  Eagle  Lake),  by  all  dele¬ 
gates  and  visitors  coming  over  the  Pittsburg, 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  railroad.  Those  going 
on  the  Big  Pour  should  buy  tickets  to  Warsaw, 
mentioning  Winona  Lake. 

Accommodations:  Winona  Lake— $3  per  day, 
one  in  a  room;  $2  to  $2.50  per  day,  two  in  a 
room.  Minnewawan  Inn — $2  per  day,  one  in  a 
room;  $1.25  per  day,  two  in  a  room.  Board 
ing  houses  and  cottages— $1. 25  per  day,  one  in  a 
room ;  $1  per  day.  two  in  a  room.  Board  in 
desirable  houses  can  be  secured  in  Warsaw  for 
$1.26  and  $1  per  day.  Persons  desiring  places 
should  address  Mrs.  J.  E.  Brown,  Winona  Lake, 
Indiana.  Emkline  G.  Pierson, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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HISTORICAL  DISC'OUBSE  ON  THE  WEST- 1 
MINSTER  STANDARDS. 

DallTemd  b«for«  the  Presbytery  of  Weeteheeter  by 
Appointment,  ntTonkera,  Tneedny.  April  19, 1898. 

By  Prof.  Henry  M.  Baird,  D.D..  LL-D. 

We  are  met  to  commemorate  events  that  took 
place  on  the  other  aide  of  the  ocean  a  quarter  of 
a  millennium  ago— not  events  of  a  military  char¬ 
acter,  although  the  period  to  which  we  mentally 
revert  waa  a  period  of  warfare  of  the  moat  ex¬ 
citing  kind,  nor  events  of  a  purely  political 
character,  although  that  age  was  one  of  those 
epochs  of  the  world’a  history  that  rank  as  deci- 
aive  in  shaping  the  civil  institutions  not  alone 
of  the  kingdoms  more  immediately  concerned, 
but  of  every  country  where  the  language  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  prevail. 

We  meet  to  honor  the  conclusions  of  an 
Assembly  of  men  learned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  to  celebrate  the  adoption  of  these  conclusions 
as  Standards  of  Faith,  both  by  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  by  the  highest  sscu- 
lar  authority  of  Great  Britain,  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament. 

The  endorsement  of  the  Parliament,  famous 
in  history  under  the  designation  of  “the  Long 
Parliament,”  was  accorded  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  in  the  spring  of  1648— more 
precisely,  on  the  twenty  second  of  March,  1648. 
While,  therefore,  other  dates  have  been  adopted 
in  different  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  celebrate  the  250tb  anni¬ 
versary  of  tne  adoption  of  the  Westminster 
Standards— the  Presbyterian  Church  South,  for 
example,  celebrating  it  a  year  since,  because  it 
was  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  1647,  that  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  laid  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  before  Parliament  with  the  full 
Scriptural  proofs— there  is  at  least  equal  pro 
priety,  it  would  seem,  in  the  ,  selection  of  the 
time  at  which  we  are  now  gathered  to  consider 
the  results  of  the  ever-memorable  convocation. 

I  say  ever-memorable,  because,  if  for  no  other 
reasons,  the  Assembly  would  still  deserve  the 
most  lasting  rec(^nition  by  posterity  because  of 
having  afforded  to  the  adherents  of  a  thorough 
reformation  in  England — in  fact  to  the  majority 
of  the  Christian  people  of  the  realm — their  first 
and  only  opportunity  to  indicate  their  deliberate 
choice  of  what  should  be  the  expression  of  their 
religious  belief,  the  forms  of  their  church  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  character  of  their  worship; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  (and  it  is  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley,  himself  an  Episcopalian,  that  calls  attention 
to  the  fact),  the  most  important  of  its  standards 
“is  the  OEiy  Confession  of  Faith  which  was  ever 
imposed  [by  the  authority  of  law]  upon  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Thirty 
nine  Articles,”  he  adds,  “never  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  Berwick-upon  Tweed  [the 
northernmost  point  of  Elngland  proper],  but  the 
Confession  of  Faith  reigned  with  undisputed 
authority  of  Parliament,  from  Cape  Wrath  [in 
farthest  Scotland]  to  the  Land’s  End  [in  farthest 
Englana].” 

It  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  the  Refor¬ 
mation  had  a  fair  chance  in  England. 

Every  genuine  attempt  at  Reformation  has 
begun  with  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God — with 
a  consequent  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
truth  as  therein  revealed  has  been  altered  and 
depraved  in  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  and 
has  need,  therefore,  to  be  purified  and  restored 
to  its  pristine  form.  Reformation  has  been  a 
spontaneous  movement  emanating  from  the 
individual  conscience,  and  then  from  the  collec¬ 
tive  convictions  of  men,  each  acting  for  himself. 
It  has  not  been  imposed,  or  enforced,  from  with¬ 
out.  It  has  been  a  necessary  result  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  forces  contained  in  the  revealed  Word  of 
God — of  these,  vitalised,  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God.  The  Reformation  in  England  and 
in  Scotland  was  no  exception. 

The  work  began  with  the  people,  not  with  the 
government.  In  fact,  the  government  in  both 


caaes  waa  opposed,  in  both  countries  met  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  with  fire  and  sword. 
In  England,  it  is  true,  the  period  of  bloody 
persecution  under  the  eighth  Henry,  as  yet  a 
submissive  subject  of  the  Pope,  was  succeeded 
by  another  and  quite  different  period  under  the 
same  Henry  now  in  revolt,  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  against  the  papal  authority.  But  the  can¬ 
did  and  fearless  student  of  the  Bible  fared  ill 
at  the  hands  of  a  Prince  who  took  a  grim  satis¬ 
faction  in  off-setting  the  execution  of  several 
obstinate  Roman  Catholics  for  maintaining  the 
papal  claim  to^  the  headship  of  the  universal 
church,  by  the  burning  of  several  thorough¬ 
going  Protestants  for  denying  that  the  wafer  in 
the  Lord’s  Supper  is  transmuted  into  the  very 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  speak  of  the  five  years 
of  Mary  Tudor,  which  followed  the  brief  reign 
of  her  excellent  brother,  Edward  the  Sixth. 
Those  years  were  at  least  years  of  undisguised 
persecution.  “Bloody  Mary”  made  no  pretence 
whatever  of  favoring  the  Reformation.  But 
when  Protestantism  was  again  established  by 
her  sister,  Elizabeth,  it  waa  the  misfortune  of 
England  that  the  Reformation  had  no  free  and 
open  field— that  it  was  exposed  to  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  nobles  and  prelates,  many  of  them  either 
half  hearted  or  'positively  inimical,  above  all, 
that  it  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  whims  of  a  queen 
herself  of  very  doubtful  convictions,  coquetting 
year  after  year  with  Spain  and  with  Rome, 
rarely  lending  to  Protestantism  abroad  anything 
more  than  a  very  limited,  often  an  openly  un. 
willing  support,  so  lukewarm  that  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  Reformation  never  lost  the  hope 
that  their  intrigues  to  bring  her  Majesty  back 
to  the  Roman  communion  would  ultimately  be 
crowned  with  success,  and  that  Elizabeth  would 
die  a  professed  adherent  of  the  papacy. 

Happily  the  progress  and  diffusion  of  the 
truth  did  not  altogether  wait  on  the  caprices  of 
the  monarch.  As  the  Reformation  had  begun 
with  the  people,  so  it  remained  with  the  people. 
It  had  had  its  martyrs  under  Henry.  It  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  its  supporters  under  Henry’s  suc¬ 
cessors,  men  that  earned  by  their  conscientious 
devotion  to  the  truth  in  its  integrity  the  alto¬ 
gether  honorable  nickname  of  Puritans. 

Thus  it  was  that,  from  the  moment  that  Prot¬ 
estantism  secured  any  recognition  or  toleration 
at  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  there  were,  along 
with  and  by  the  aide  of  the  party  that  either 
sighed  for  the  return  of  Roman  supremacy  or 
wished  to  make  the  chasm  separating  the  Refor¬ 
mation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  by  no  means  so 
broad  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  bridged  over — 
there  were,  I  say,  those  that  were  determined 
not  to  be  forced  to  put  up  with  the  continuance 
of  objectionable  usages,  much  less  with  the 
restoration  of  such  usages  when  once  they  had 
been  suppressed.  This  body  of  men^contained 
the  great  mass  of  the  piety  and  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  Reformation ;  if,  happily,  deprived 
of  the  association  of  the  thoughtless  and  un¬ 
godly,  who  naturally  gravitated  elsewhere.  Its 
members  might  be  ridiculed  and  hated  for  their 
precision,  as  it  was  called;  they  might  even  be 
charged  with  hypocrisy  by  persons  who  knew 
not  what  it  is  to  be  actuated  by  high  motives. 
But,  at  least  they  could  not  be  charged  with 
levity,  fickleness  or  shallowness  of  conviction. 

From  the  very  beginning,  this  part  of  the 
Church  of  England  made  evident,  and  laid  stress, 
upon  their  desire  and  purpose,  so  far  as  it  lay  in 
their  power,  to  make  that  church  in  the  fullest 
sense  one  of  “the  churches  of  the  Reformation” 
— that  is,  to  bring  it  into  the  most  complete  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Reformed  churches  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  They  apprehended  the  fact  that  to 
secure  the  victory  in  the  great  struggle  not  only 
impending,  but  actually  in  progress,  it  was 
necessary  for  all  God’a  host  to  stand  in  line. 
With  a  common  faith,  with  a  common  enemy 
confronting  them,  the  members  of  the  Reformed 


church,  though  geographically  separated,  must 
feel,  and  must  act  upon  the  feeling,  that  they 
were  but  one  body  in  Chriat  Jeans. 

There  was  little  difficulty  elsewhere,  becauae 
elsewhere  in  the  Reformed  churches,  the  churches 
had  for  the  most  part  been  re  constituted.  But 
in  England  the  very  fact  that  the  framework  of 
ecclesiastical  government  remained  the  same  as 
be'ore,  was  an  impediment,  almost  a  misfortune. 
The  bishop,  or  dean  of  a  cathedral,  or  the  in¬ 
cumbent  of  a  simple  benefice,  who  had  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  become  nominally  a  Protestant, 
did  not  with  the  change  of  profession  necessarily 
imbibe  new  sentiments  of  love  to  bis  brethren 
in  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Channel.  To  such  clergymen  as  the 
famous  priest  who,  in  his  frequent  shifting  from 
the  one  camp  to  the  other,  is  said  to  have  ever 
adhered  consistently  but  to  the  one  resolution 
“to  be  always  Vicar  of  Bray,”  it  was  a  matter 
of  supreme  indifference  whether  his  church  for 
the  time  being  should  accord  in  doctrine  or  in 
polity  with  the  churches  of  France,  Switzerland 
or  the  Low  Countries.  And  even  in  the  case  of 
those  prelates  and  inferior  clergymen  whose 
convictions  were  lees  mercenary  than  the  vicar 
in  question,  and  who  sincerely  held  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  a  purified  Christianity,  the  pride  en¬ 
gendered  by  a  connection  with  a  pompous  estab¬ 
lishment,  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
ancient  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  a  good  portion  of  the  wealth  and 
worldly  infiuence  of  the  Romish  Church  on  the 
island,  made  them,  for  the  most  part,  forgetful 
of  the  churches  of  their  brethren  on  the  main¬ 
land  who  had  effected  a  more  thorough  and 
Biblical  reformation  for  themselves. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Eldward  the 
Sixth  and  his  beet  advisers  had  large  Protestant 
views.  It  is  a  fact,  perhaps,  but  little  known 
that  when  that  king  allowed  and  encouraged  the 
foreign  refugees,  chiefiy  Walloons  and  French¬ 
men,  to  settle  in  his  dominions  and  build  them 
churches,  he  did  it  cot  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  befriending  and  protecting  poor  fugitives  of 
his  own  religious  faith,  as  that  their  churches, 
constituted  according  to  better  and  purer  prin¬ 
ciples,  might  serve  for  a  pattern  in  the  fuller 
reformation  of  the  churches  of  England,  by  the 
removal  from  the  service  of  many  relics  of  popery. 

This  was  the  reason  that  Cranmer,  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  invited  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  reformer  John  &  Lasco,  who  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  organizing  the  church  of 
Embden,  and  that  King  Edward  constituted 
John  4  Lasco  superintendent  of  the  Church  of 
the  Strangers  in  his  city  of  London.  Unable  to 
carry  out  his  desire  to  effect  the  instant  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  churches  of  hie  kingdom,  the  young 
monarch  felt  compelled  to  do  the  work  gradually, 
and  meantime  resolved  to  make  a  practical  use 
of  the  churches  which  the  refugees  should  be 
permitted  to  form,  as  nearly  as  possible  upon 
apostolic  models  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 
The  king  and  his  advisers,  4  Lasco  included, 
“thought  that,  encouraged  by  this  example,  the 
English  themselves  would  be  unanimous  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  in  reverting  to  the  apostolic 
worship  in  its  purity.  ”  The  anticipation  was 
not  realised.  Even  so  excellent  a  prelate  as 
Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  looked  with  no  great 
pleasure  on  a  scheme  that  made  the  churches  of 
the  refugees  independent  of  Episcopal  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  death  of  Edward  his  great 
design  and  that  of  Cranmer  was  permanently 
lost  sight  of. 

The  persecution  under  Queen  Mary  had  its 
good  effects,  as  well  as  its  bad.  It  defeated,  it 
is  true,  the  plan  of  Edward  and  Cranmer,  in 
conjunction  with  John  4  Lasco,  to  instruct  the 
Englisb  churches  at  home,  but  it  sent  many 
men  to  receive  instruction  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and,  among  them,  John  Knox,  who 
was  to  become  the  reformer  of  Scotland.  When 
the  Reformation  waa  re-established  in  England 
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by  Elizabeth,  id  1558,  and  these  fugitives  re¬ 
turned,  the  men  that  were  elevated  to  office  were 
expected  to  bring  matters  back  to  the  plans  of 
Eklward  the  Sixth.  But  it  was  found  that  the 
new  queen  had  no  such  intentions.  It  soon  be¬ 
came  plain  that  the  Protestant  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  witness  the 
completion  of  the  work  left  unfinished  by  her 
brother  at  his  death.  So  far  from  continuing 
the  inatructioD  of  the  masses  of  the  laity,  con¬ 
fessedly  plunged  in  deplorable  ignorance  of 
divine  truth,  Elizabeth  placed  impediments  in 
the  way,  by  ejecting  from  their  churches  and 
silencing  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  faithful 
clergymen  of  the  kingdom,  and  this  merely  for 
their  refusal  to  wear  vestments  too  closely  re¬ 
sembling  the  drees  of  the  Roman  priests  which 
they  declared  that  their  coneciencee  would  not 
permit  them  to  put  on.  Nor  did  the  result  of 
her  obstinate  determination  to  enforce  uniformity 
give  her  any  uneaBineas,  if  she  said,  as  is  re 
ported,  that  there  were  too  many  preachers  and 
that  three  or  four,  others  say  two  or  three,  would 
bs  sufficient  for  a  whole  county.  As  for  the 
kind  of  preaching  which  she  preferred,  we  may 
learn  from  Heylin,  who  tells  us  bow  on  hearing 
one  of  her  chaplains,  Nowell,  speak  too  irrever¬ 
ently  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  she  burst  upon 
him  from  her  “closet,”  with  the  command 
ottered  in  a  loud  voice,  “to  retire  from 
that  ungodly  digression,  and  return  unto  his 
text;”  as  well  as  that,  on  another  occasion, 
“when  one  of  her  divines  had  preached  a  sermon 
in  defence  of  the  real  presence,  she  openly  gave 
him  thanks  for  his  pains  and  piety.” 

It  may  well  be  asked.  What  opportunity  was 
the  more  earnestly  religious  part  of  the  people 
likely  to  have  under  so  arbitrary  and  self-willed 
a  monarch,  and  one  of  doubtful  Protestantism, 
to  express  and  secure  its  desire  in  matters  of 
church  government,  or  forms  of  church  worship  T 
A  goodly  part  of  the  clergy,  even  of  the  higher 
clergy,  including  many  on  the  Episcopal  bench, 
were  in  favor  of  aboliahing  substantially  every 
objectionable  ceremony  in  the  service  of  God's 
house.  Archbishop  Grindal  listened  with  the 
highest  respect  to  the  remonstrances  of  foreign 
reformers,  especially  of  the  reformer  who  by 
his  masterly  defence  of  Protestantism  at  the 
Colloquy  of  Poiasy,  in  1561,  had  acquired  a  com¬ 
manding  position  both  as  a  theologian  and  as 
an  orator — Theodore  de  Beae,  or  Theodore  Beta, 
as  we  commonly  call  him.  As  1  write  this,  I 
have  before  me  several  long  letters  of  Beta  to 
Grindal,  at  the  time  of  writing,  Biahop  of  Lon 
don,  in  which  he  insists  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  should  not  resume  the  partially  discarded 
rites  of  the  pre  reformatory  period,  and  expresses 
his  deep  regret  that  he  learned  that  many  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Gospel  had  been  turned  out  of  their 
pulpits,  by  the  queen’s  order  and  with  the  acqui¬ 
escence  of  the  bishops,  for  refusing  to  conform 
to  these  rites.  And  Grindal  read  not  only  with 
patience,  but  with  evident  approval,  what  the 
Genevese  reformer  had  to  say  of  “practices  which 
sone  men  represented  as ‘indifferent’  (res  mediae), 
but  which  were  in  reality  of  great  importance, 
since  they  confirmed  Papists  in  their  inveterate 
superstitions,  and  were  formidable  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  of  those  who  had  begun  so  to 
detest  Romish  superstitions  as  to  execrate  the 
very  traces  that  remained.  ”  Nor  was  the  prelate 
offended  when  Beta  clearly  hinted  that  “to  bid 
Christ’s  ministers  assume  the  attire  of  court 
fools  or  of  actors  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  was 
to  expose  them  to  become  a  laughing  stock. 
Papists  themselves  frankly  admitting  the  ab 
surdity  of  the  thing.” 

But  Queen  Elizabeth  would  have  it  so,  and 
the  church  was  forced  to  submit  to  hw  will. 
At  one  time  she  was  only  deterred  by  Cecil’s 
infloenoe  from  issuing  an  order  that  no  clergy¬ 
man  should  marry ;  and  her  adherence  to  that 
Romish  idea  of  the  superior  sanctity  of  priestly 
cslibacy  was  so  pronounced,  that  the  wives  of 


the  highest  prelates  of  her  kingdom  were  not 
safe  from  contumely  at  her  hands,  even  in  their 
own  homes.  It  is  notorious  that  she  took  leave 
of  Mrs.  Parker,  wife  of  the  archbishop,  after 
having  been  on  one  occasion  magnificently  enter¬ 
tained  at  Lambeth  Palace,  with  insulting  words 
such  as  no  lady  of  our  day  would  address  to  the 
lowest  menial. 

Certainly  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  “that  bright 
Occidental  Star,  Queen  Elizabeth  of  most  happy 
memory,”  as  the  translators  of  the  King  James 
Bible  are  pleased  to  call  her — it  is  to  be  hoped, 
I  say,  that  she  did  not  deserve  to  be  styled  the 
first  lady  of  the  kingdom,  even  in  the  times  of 
coarse  manners  and  yet  coarser  speech  in  which 
she  lived. 

Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  even  under  such 
adverse  circumstances,  the  voice  of  the  truly 
reformatory  party  occasionally  made  itself  heard, 
if  it  did  not  make  itself  obeyed.  For  example, 
in  the  lower  house  of  Convocation,  a  petition  to 
the  upper  house  was  on  one  occasion  all  but  sue 
cessful,  advocating  these  six  points— that  Sun¬ 
days  alone  be  kept  as  feast  days,  that  the  offici¬ 
ating  minister  read  the  service  in  a  distinct 
voice  and  turning  to  the  people,  that  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  baptism  be  disused,  that  kneeling 
at  the  holy  communion  be  discretionary,  that  it 
be  sufficient  for  the  minister  to  wear  a  surplice, 
and  that  the  use  of  organs  be  forbiddeo.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  that  these  changes  actually 
received  the  votes  of  a  decided  majority  of  those 
present — 13  to  35,  and  were  lost  only  by  the 
proxies  of  absentees,  15  to  24 — that  is,  by  a 
majority  of  only  one  vote. 

It  would  take  too  long,  nor  have  I  any  inclina¬ 
tion,  to  go  on  and  give  even  the  briefest  sketch 
of  the  relation  of  the  government  to  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  under  Elizabeth  and  her  two 
successors,  James  the  First  and  Charles  the 
First.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that 
the  remark  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
is  fully  justified  by  the  facts  of  history,  namely, 
that  the  Reformation  never  had  a  fair  chance  in 
England,  that  is,  that  never,  until  the  convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  had  the 
Christian  people  of  England  enjoyed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  themselves,  freely  and  fully,  as 
to  their  preferences  in  matters  of  doctrine,  polity 
and  forms  of  worship,  that  never  until  then  had 
the  will  of  the  king  and  his  advisers  ceased  to 
be  the  controlling  factor,  and  that  therefore  the 
convocation  of  such  an  assembly  was  eminently 
proper  and  necessary. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  summoning  of 
the  body  of  divines  that  composed  the  Standards 
whose  adoption  we  are  to  day  commemorating, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  reactionary  and  distinctly 
Romanizing  movement  in  which  Archbishop 
Laud  was  the  chief  agent  and  which  he  may  be 
aa>d  to  typify. 

When  first  the  Long  Parliament,  met  in  No¬ 
vember,  1640,  and  entered  upon  its  eventful 
course  of  twelve  years,  all  England  was  in  a 
state  of  ferment,  created  by  innovatioDS  thrust 
upon  the  country — innovations  both  of  doctrine 
and  of  ritual.  Popular  discontent  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  petitions,  some  signed  by  thousands 
of  names,  some  inviting  the  most  radical 
changes,  all  pointing  to  reforms  to  be  intro¬ 
duced. 

Meanwhile,  the  civil  commotion  grew  more 
and  more  intense.  Men  began  in  the  unsettled 
and  critical  condition  of  affairs  both  secular  and 
religious,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  bring 
ing  about  a  more  perfect  unity  of  doctrine  and 
practice  among  Protestanta  Now  that  the  arbi¬ 
trary  power  of  the  crown  seemed  weakened  by 
the  overthrow  of  Charles  the  First’s  pernicious 
advisers — with  the  Earl  of  Stafford  attainted 
and  beheaded,  and  with  Archbishop  Laud  shorn 
of  his  influence  and  immured  in  the  Tower 
which  he  was  to  leave  only  to  pass  to  the  scaffold 
— it  was  natural  that,  on  both  aides  of  the 
Tweed,  there  should  be  expressed  a  hope  that 


the  religions  of  England  and  Scotland  might  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  an  ulterior  view  to 
the  more  perfect  co  operation  of  both  in  their 
great  and  providential  mission.  The  Scotch 
Commissioners  in  1641  urged  conformity  of 
church  government  as  one  principal  means  of  a 
continued  peace  between  the  twu  nations  (Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland),  and  declared  that  this  con¬ 
formity,  with  one  Confession  of  Faith,  one  form 
of  Catechism  and  one  Directory  for  all  the  parts 
of  the  public  worship  of  God,  “doth  highly 
concern  his  Majesty  and  the  weal  of  his  domin¬ 
ions,”  and  the  celebrated  patriot,  Pym,  advo¬ 
cated  these  views  at  a  conference  of  both  houses 
of  the  Parliament  of  England.  Both  sought 
this  conformity  for  essentially  the  same  reason 
that  Archbishop  Laud  made  uniformity  his  life 
work ;  but  with  this  difference,  that,  whereas 
Laud  shrank  from  no  harshness,  no  barbarity, 
to  effect  his  purpose  the  Scotch  sought  to  effect 
their  purpose,  and  deemed  it  not  only  possible 
but  an  easy  work  to  effect  it,  “without  forcing 
of  coDBcienceB.  ’  ’ 

Charles  the  First  had  already  (on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  February,  1641, )  sent  a  message  to 
Parliament,  referring  to  its  wisdom  the  matter 
of  the  “great  and  different  troubles,  ”  “concern¬ 
ing  the  government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church,” 
as  he  expressed  it,  and  desired  Parliament  “to 
enter  into  them  speedily.”  But  when,  some 
three  or  four  months  later.  Parliament  did  pass 
a  bill,  and  then  another  and  another,  to  carry 
this  plan  into  execution,  the  king  withheld  his 
approval  from  each  of  the  three  in  succession  ; 
whereupon,  determined  not  to  be  frustrated  in 
so  desirable  a  matter,  the  two  houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  resolved  tn  get  along  without  consulting  bis 
Majesty  further,  and  resorted  to  the  convenient 
method  of  passing  an  Ordinance,  as  it  was  called, 
to  affect  their  purpose. 

Only  the  most  geceral  statements  regarding 
the  Ordinance  need  be  given. 

It  was  adopted  by  the  Lords  and  Commons 
on  June  12tb,  1643.  It  called  for  the  gathering 
of  the  Assembly  on  July  1st,  or  a  little  over  a 
fortnight  later,  “at  Westminster,  in  the  Chapel 
called  King  Henry  the  VII. ’a  Chapel,”  but 
with  power  to  remove  from  place  to  place  after 
the  first  meeting.  (Accordingly  it  did  remove 
to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  a  more  convenient 
place  of  meeting  in  the  same  famous  Abbey. ) 
It  was  to  be  “an  Assembly  of  learned  and  srodly 
Divines,  and  others,  to  be  consulted  with  by 
the  Parliament,  for  the  settling  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  for  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  said  Church  from  false  aspersions  and 
interpretations.” 

The  reasons  of  its  convocation  were  stated  to 
be  “that,  as  yet,  many  things  remain  in  the 
Liturgy,  Discipline,  and  Government  of  the 
Church,  which  do  necessarily  require  a  further 
and  more  perfect  reformation  than  as  yet  hath 
been  attained;”  “that  it  hath  been  declared 
and  resolved  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  assem¬ 
bled  in  Parliament,  that  the  present  Church - 
government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chan¬ 
cellors,  commissaries,  deans,  deans  and  chapters, 
archdeacons  and  other  ecclesiastical  officers  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  hierarchy,  is  evil,  and  justly 
offensive  and  burdensome  to  the  kingdom,  a 
great  impediment  to  reformation  and  growth  of 
religion,  and  very  prejudicial  to  the  state  and 
government  of  this  kingdom ;”  “and  that  there 
fore  they  (the  Lords  and  Commons)  are  resolved 
that  the  same  shall  be  taken  away,  and  that  such 
a  government  shall  be  settled  in  the  Church  as 
may  be  most  agreeable  to  God’s  holy  word,  and 
most  apt  to  procure  and  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  Church  at  home,  and  nearer  agreement  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other  Reformed 
Churches  abroad.  ” 

In  this  last  sentence  the  Ordinance  made  a 
chief  object  of  the  policy  of  Parliament  to 
thwart  the  policy  of  Archbiahop  Laud  who,  by 
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the  twelfth  article  of  hie  impeachment,  had 
been  accused  by  the  Commons  of  this  same  Long 
Parliament  “of  having  traitorously  endeavored  to 
80W  divisions  and  discord  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  other  Reformed  Churches, 
and  to  this  end  having  euppreesed  and  abro¬ 
gated  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  by 
the  king  and  his  royal  ancestors  to  the  Flemish 
and  French  churches  in  the  kingdom,  and  in 
other  ways  manifesting  his  malice  and  disaffec¬ 
tion  to  those  churches,  in  order  that  by  such 
dissension  the  Papists  might  have  greater  advan 
tage  for  the  overthrow  and  extirpation  of  both.” 

The  presiding  officer,  or  “prolocutor.”  was 
named  in  the  ordinance,  the  eminent  William 
Twiaee,  D.D.,  of  Newbury,  in  Berkshire.  Bo 
were  also  the  other  divines,  chosen  two  for  each 
county  in  England,  four  for  the  city  of  London, 
one  for  each  county  in  Wales,  two  for  each  of 
the  Universities  and  for  the  Channel  Islands— 
Jersey  and  Quernsey.  These,  with  the  peers 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
others  who  were  joined  to  them,  constituted  a 
formidable  array  of  names.  From  first  to  last, 
including  persons  chosen  to  fill  the  places  of 
those  that  died  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
Assembly’s  sessions,  there  seem  to  have  been 
nearer  two  hundred  than  one  hundred  who  either 
took  part,  or  were  entitled  to  take  part,  in  the 
deliberations. 

It  was  an  imposing  body.  It  was  also  doubly 
representative.  Not  only  do  the  members  seem 
to  have  |been,  for  the  most  part,  selected  on  the 
nomination  of  the  counties,  etc.,  from  which 
they  came;  they'were  also  representative  of  the 
various'shades  of  religious  thought  in  the  king 
dom.  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Independ¬ 
ents,  Erastians,  all  were  there  in  the  persons  of 
the  ablest  men  they  could  muster.  The  Presby. 
terians  were  in^the  ascendancy,  and  in  the  end 
carried  everything  before  them.  To  their  aid 
came  the  Commissioners  sent  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  a  small  but  picked  handful  of  five  or 
six  ministers  with  ‘about  as  many  elders,  but 
among  them  were  [Alexander  Henderson,  a  born 
leader  of  men,  the  saintly  Samuel  Rutherford, 
and  that  marvel  of  reasoning  and  persuasive 
power,  George  Gillespie,  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Assembly,  but  an  intellectual  giant.  It 
was  Gillespie  who  is  credited,  perhaps  falsely, 
with  the  authorship  of  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  What  is  God  ?  than  which,  perhaps,  no 
more  beautiful  or  adequate  definition  has  ever 
been  given. 

I  forbear  to  refer  to  the  individual  divines 
from  England  ;  for  fear  of  occupying  too  much 
of  your  time.  Those  who  follow  me  may  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  some  of  them.  In  connection 
with  the  Assembly’s  discussions  on  the  doctrinal 
standards  and  the  polity  and  directory  of  wor¬ 
ship,  let  me  only  say,  that  probably  no  more 
notable  set  of  men,  no  more  profound  thinkers, 
no  more  accurate  etudents'ever  sat  in  a  deliber¬ 
ative  body  of  theologians,  in  any  period  in  the 
world’s  history.  There  were  scholars  there 
whose  fame  is  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  undiminished. 

The  chief  dates  in  connection  with  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  are  these: 

I  have  said  that  the  Assembly  met  by  appoint¬ 
ment  on  July  let,  1643.  Within'a  few  days  it 
took  up  its  first  task,  a  revision  of  the  Articles 
of  Religion,  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Sixth — originally  numbering  forty-two,  but 
which  when  three  had  been  taken  away,  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  came  to  be  known  as 
the  “Thirty-nine  Articles.”  About  three 
months  had  elapsed,  and  fifteen  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  bad  been  revised,  when  the  work 
was  interrupted  by  the  receipt  of  an  order  from 
Parliament  (October  12th,  1643)  directing  the 
Assembly  to  take  up  the  discipline  and  liturgy 
of  the  Church.  The  revision  of  the  remaining 
articles  was  never  resumed. 

A  few  days  before,  September  15th,  1643,  the 


Scotch  Commissioners  were  cordially  received  by 
the  Westminster  Assembly  and  the  “Solemn 
League  and  Covenant”  was  read  and  approved 
by  it.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 
meeting  in  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Westminster, 
swore  to  the  League  and  Covenant,  and  sub¬ 
scribed  their  names  to  it ;  their  example  being 
followed  by  the  Lords,  on  the  ensuing  15th  of 
October. 

Henceforth  the  two  kingdoms  stood  pledged  to 
union  in  the  work  of  preserving  the  reformed 
religion  in  Scotland  and  of  reforming  religion 
in  England  and  Ireland,  “in  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline  and  government,  according  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  beet  re¬ 
formed  Churches.”  Not  only  so,  but  they  were 
pledged  to  endeavor,  without  respect  of  persons 
to  extirpate  (along  with  Popery)  “Prelacy,” 
and  Prelacy  was*  defined,  almost  in  the  very 
words  of  the  Parliament’s  Ordinance  convening 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  as  “Church  govern 
ment  by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors 
and  commissaries,  deans,  deans  and  chapters, 
archdeacons,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers 
depending  on  that  hierarchy.”  After  which, 
there  was  no  room  for  Episcopalians  in  the 
Assembly,  and  the  hope  of  a  uniob  that  should 
embrace  these  was  lost. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Directory  of  Worship 
was  presented  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
November  21st,  1644,  and  the  Ordinance  of  Par- 
iament  that  suppressed  the  use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  established  the  Directory 
in  its  place,  dates'from  the  beginning  of  the 
following  January  (1645).  The  scheme  for 
Church  Government  was  presented  six  months 
later  (July  7th,  1645).  It  was  substantially  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  ordinance  passed  by  Parliament, 
we  are  told,  after  a  delay  of  over  three  years, 
August  29th,  1648.  Of  the  long  and  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  Independents  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Presbyterian  eystem{of  government,  I  can¬ 
not  speak,  but  must  leave  the  account  to  the 
brethren  who  will  follow  me.  Meanwhile,  other 
and  weightier  matters,  pertaining”to  doctrine, 
were  not  neglected;  and  on  April  29th,  1647,  the 
Assembly  presented  to  Parliament  the  most  im¬ 
portant  results  of  its  deliberations,  in  the  Con 
fession  of  Faith.  It  was,  as  I  have  already 
said,  formally  approved  by  Parliament,  March 
22d,  1648. 

Last  of  all,  the  two  Catechisms  were  com 
pleted,  the  Shorter  Catechism  being  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  November  5th,  1647, 
and  the  Longer  Catechism,  on  April  14th,  1648. 
On  the  15th  of  September,  1648,  Parliament 
ordered  them  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
people. 

The  duty  which  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester 
imposed  upon  me  when  it  appointed  me  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  historical  discourse  respecting  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  I  have 
attempted  to  discharge,  as  best  I  could  within 
the  time  to  which  I  am  restricted.  The  work 
of  the  historian  ends  with  the  consideration  of 
the  past.  It  would  not  be  within  his  province 
to  utter  prophecies,  even  were  there  conferred 
upon  him  superhuman  power  of  vision  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  that  which  God  has  left  concealed  and 
in  Hie  sole  care.  Prophecies,  however,  have  not 
been  lacking — prophecies  uttered  in  the  confi 
dent  tone  of  full  assurance,  for  the  mo  it  part 
predicting  the  near  approach  of  an  overwhelming 
catastrophe.  We  have  been  told  that  the  West¬ 
minster  Standards  are  already  “doomed;”  that 
whereas  they  were  meant  to  be  irenic,  they  were 
in  fact  polemic,  being  the  fruit  of  a  polemic 
age;  that  they  have  been  rejected  by  all  save 
Presbyterians,  and  that  they  are  now  distasteful 
to  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  Presby¬ 
terians.  Consequently,  they  will  soon  be  dis¬ 
carded  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America; 
and  give  place  to  a  short  and  simple  creed,  pos¬ 
sibly  to  so  simple  a  formula  as  the  Apostles’ 
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Creed.  So,  too,  the  Directory  for  Worship,  w» 
are  told,  is  already  a  Standard  only  in  name; 
for  few  Presbyterian  congregations  pay  any 
attention  to  the  order  of  worship  it  lays  down. 
It  scarcely  fares  better  with  the  Form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  is  adhered  to  in  the  main,  but 
in  regard  to  which  the  foundation  of  divine 
right  that  was  claimed  for  it  by  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  divines  as  prescribed  in  the  New  Testament 
has  been  abandoned  as  a  theory  by  all  intelligent 
Presbyterians. 

I  am  no  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet ; 
and  I  should  hesitate,  as  against  these  categori¬ 
cal  affirmations,  to  claim  for  the  Westminster 
Standards,  with  equal  poeitivene^  a  perma¬ 
nence  that  can  be  confidently  claimed  for  no 
words,  for  no  institutions  of  a  purely  human 
origin.  Absolute  perfection  is  denied  to  every¬ 
thing  in  which  man  has  had  a  part ;  if  it  were 
otherwise,  he  would  have  somewhat  in  himself 
wherein  he  might  lawfully  glory.  Infallibility^ 
belongs  to  no  man  or  body  of  men,  whether  in 
the  seventeenth  or  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
We,  or  those  that  follow  us,  will  find  this  true 
in  the  fast  approaching  twentieth  century,  en¬ 
riched  though  that  century  will  be  by  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  experience  of  all  the  past  Christian 
centuries. 

But  of  two  things  I  hold  that  we  may  rest 
araured ;  the  first  is,  that  the  Westminster 
divines  constructed  an  edifice  of  which  they 
had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  that  they  drew 
up  a  systematic  presentation  of  truth  regarding 
God  and  the  great  problems  involved  in  man’s 
relation  to  him,  which,  if  it  erred  at  all,  did 
not  err  by  abasing  him  in  human  thought,  by 
belittling  his  power,  or  by  degrading  his  pur¬ 
poses,  or  minimizing  his  agency  in  the  control 
of  the  Universe  which  he  has  created.  Philoso¬ 
phers  that  know  no  other  or  better  way  of  exalt 
ing  man,  than  assigning  him  a  seat  of  independ¬ 
ent  importance  on  which  he  may  enthrone  him¬ 
self  to  judge  the  acta  of  his  Creator  and  pass 
upon  the  equity  of  that  Creator’s  dealings  with 
the  objects  of  his  creative  power,  will  find  in 
future,  as  they  have  found  in  the  past,  poor 
comfort  and  slender  support  for  their  dogmas 
in  the  utterances  of  the  theologians  that  met, 
month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  who  are  quite  content 
to  recognize  the  secret  of  the  lofty  dignity  of 
their  species  in  the  fact  of  their  creation  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  the  transcendent  grandeur 
of  their  destiny,  in  the  fact  that  their  chief  end 
is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him  forever,  will, 
it  is  probable,  be  inspired,  as  those  like  them 
have,  in  great  numbers  been  inspired,  during 
the  quarter  of  a  millennium  just  completed,  to 
a  living  and  operative  faith  in  God’s  love  and 
po«er  that  will  make  tbem  as  staunch  defend¬ 
ers,  in  word  and  in  deed,  of  the  truth  once 
delivered  to  the  saints. 

And  the  second  point  of  which  I  believe  that 
we  may  rest  assured  is,  that  no  s^stexi  of  truth 
shall  ever  arise  to  take  the  place  of  that  which 
the  Westminster  divines  so  patiently,  so  thought¬ 
fully,  so  learnedly,  so  piously  labored  to  formu¬ 
late,  that  shall  not  set  forth  with  undiminished 
clearness  and  force  the  great  and  cardinal  facts 
upon  which  they  rested  their  hopes  for  time  and 
for  eternity  —  the  unapproachable  majesty  of 
God,  in  all  the  perfection  of  his  attributes,  the 
sovereignty  of  hie  will  not  less  than  the  infini¬ 
tude  of  his  knowledge  and  the  inerrancy  of  his 
wisdom,  his  flawless  justice  not  less  than  his 
unspeakable  love.  The  creed  of  the  future,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  new  and  improved  creed  of  the 
future,  a  creed  that  shall  be  enduring  and  not 
evanescent,  a  creed  founded  upon  the  immovable 
rock  of  Revelation  and  not  upon  the  shifting 
and  treacherous  sands  of  men’s  weak  hopes  and 
sentimental  theories,  will  embody  and  will  em 
phasize  not  less,  but  possibly  even  more  than 
the  Westminster  divines  emphasized  it,  the 
truth  that  God,  and  not  man,  is  the  chief  end 
of  the  creation,  his  glory  and  not  man’s  happi¬ 
ness  and  exaltation. 

When  such  a  creed  shall  be  composed,  when 
such  a  Confession  of  Faith  and  such  Catechisms 
shall  have  been  written— formularies  that  make 
God  all  and  in  all,  that  magnify  still  more  his 
ineffable  love  and  condescension  in  stooping  to 
save  sinful  men  and  women  by  the  vicarious 
sufferings  and  atonement  effected  by  hie  only 
begotten  and  well  beloved  Son,  that  bring  into 
still  bolder  relief  the  one  sacrifice  for  sin  and 
the  drawing  power  of  the  Saviour  lifted  up  on 
the  cross  of  our  redemption— then  it  ma^  be  that 
the  Westminster  Standards,  Confession  and 
Catechisms  and  all,  may  become  obsolete  and 
pass  away;  but  not  till  then.  For  the  advent  of 
that  time  I  suspect  that  we  may  have  long  to 
wait. 
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IicxQUALiTT  AHD  PaooBESs.  By  Qeorge  Harris, 
Professor  io  Andorer  Theological  Seminary. 
Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company.  S1.25. 

This  fresh  and  timely  book  is  an  evidence  that 
our  theological  instructors  are  not  absorbed  in 
medisval  dogmatics,  but,  in  many  if  not  most 
institutions  of  the  kind,  are  studying  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day  and  seeking  the  Christian  solu¬ 
tion  for  them.  Indeed,  anyone  conversant  with 
the  average  preaching  in  the  American  pulpit 
could  deny  the  charge,  made  by  some  socialistic 
specialists,  that,  because  it  is  not  fulminating 
their  peculiar  notions  in  their  objurgatory  style, 
it  is  dead  asleep  regarding  the  social  facts  and 
questions  of  the  time.  Andover,  New  Haven, 
Union,  Auburn  and  almost  all  other  leading 
schools  of  theology  are  giving  such  serious, 
practical  attention  to  these  matters  as  entirely 
to  discredit  statements  like  that  made  in  “The 
Social  Gospel,”  that  “from  the  preaching  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  pulpits  of  this  country  no 
hearer  would  suspect  that  Christianity  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of 
Jesus  in  the  affairs  of  men.  “Professor  Harris  is 
not  a  believer  in  the  idea  that  a  social  dead  level 
IS  a  condition  precedent  or  concomitant  of  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  The 
attempt  at  a  forced  equality  he  would  consider  a 
reform  against  nature.  The  divine  method  of 
securing  progress  is  by  inequality.  The  moun¬ 
tains  feed  and  enrich  the  plains.  A  flat  world 
would  be  a  dull,  dead  world.  Absolute  equality 
would  be  a  state  of  stagnation,  a  reversion  to 
pre  historic  savagery.  Economic  equality  is 
pronounced  a  chimera,  and  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  impossible.  “Progress  can  be  made 
only  through  differences  and  unlikenesaee.  What 
is  really  and  rightly  to  be  sought  is  s  fair  chance 
for  every  man  to  make  the  most  of  himself  and 
the  best  of  his  powers.  But  this  is  the  sure  way 
to  produce  inequality.  Variety  is  the  preferable 
word,  and  this  is  both  the  result  and  cause  of  pro- 
gresa.  The  argument  of  the  book  ia  lucid,  the 
style  pointed  and  sufflciently  popular,  and  the 
general  principle  indisputable.  Both  conserva¬ 
tive  and  radical  thinkers  about  social  questions 
need  to  consider  this  vital  aide  of  the  whole 
matter  in  debate. 

The  Twentieth  Century  City.  By  Rev.  Josiah 
Strong,  D.D  New  York :  The  Baker  and 
Taylor  Company.  Cloth,  50  cents.  Paper, 
25  cents. 

Dr.  Strong  is  an  acknowledged  leader  in  Chris¬ 
tian  civics.  He  is  a  true  prophet  for  his  time, 
in  that  he  sees  clearly  the  conditions  of  society 
to  day  and  the  sure  tendencies  of  social  forces 
now  at  work,  and  then  fore  tells  to  his  genera¬ 
tion  the  solemn  lessons  involved.  The  present 
volume  is  a  re  statement,  with  new  illustration 
and  emphasis,  of  the  author’s  convictions  on 
this  subject  which  have  already  been  set  forth 
in  his  previous  widely  read  books.  The  clear, 
terse,  forceful  style  drives  home  the  facts  and 
arguments  presented,  making  the  reader  feel 
somewhat  as  the  soldier  must  when  the  summons 
to  charge  rings  in  his  ear.  There  is  not  a  duB 
or  meaningless  sentence  in  the  book,  and  some 
of  the  pages  are  eloquent  with  truth  flnely  and 
strongly  put  The  leading  thought  is  that  the 
mental  and  moral  development  in  modern  city 
life  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  material  progress 
of  the  age.  Ignorance  and  corruption  combine 
to  make  the  city  as  it  is  a  menace  to  the  State, 
the  nation  and  itself.  Looking  only  at  this  side 
of  the  problem  the  prospect  is  dark  indeed,  and 
some  have  thought  that  Dr.  Strong  takes  a  too 
pessimistic  view.  But  he  believes  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  equal  to  the  control  of  the  cities  which 
are  to  control  the  nation  in  the  century  before 
us,  and  also  that  it  will.  He  suggests  practical 
methods  for  applying  the  forces  of  Christianity 
the  body  civic,  so  that  the  people  may  be 


aroused  and  instructed  to  work  out  their  o  an 
salvation.  In  brief  space  and  at  a  price  which 
brings  the  book  within  reach  of  all,  the  very 
heart  of  the  city  problem  ia  laid  before  the 
reader.  No  better  tract  for  the  times  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  thin  subject,  and  it  should  have  the 
widest  circulation. 

The  Awakening  of  a  Nation.  Mexico  of  To¬ 
day.  By  Charles  F.  Lummis.  Profusely 

Illustrated.  Harper  and  Brothera  $2.50. 
“These  pages,  largely  as  they  were  written  for 
Harper’s  Magazine,  are  submitted  not  as  a  de¬ 
scription  of  Mexico,  but  as  a  Anger  board  along 
the  path  to  comprehension.  ’  ’  In  the  same  con¬ 
nection,  the  author  telle  us  that  he  works 
twenty  out  of  twenty  four  hours  every  day  in  the 
year,  which  is  certainly  a  sufficient  reason  for 
not  enlarging  this  book ;  yet  by  the  use  of  extra 
heavy  paper  the  179  pages  with  the  illustrations 
make  a  very  solid  volume  of  “double  the  size.” 
The  book  has  the  qualities  of  haste  and  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Mr.  Lummis  knows  more  of  Mexico  than 
meet  writers  on  the  neighboring  Republic.  He 
is  not  backward  in  telling  us  so.  More  than 
once,  he  intimates  that  if  he  had  the  time  or  it 
were  really  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble,  he 
could  overwhelm  us  with  bis  information.  This 
is  a  little  tiresome.  Hie  enthueisam  for  Mexico, 
or  perhaps  we  might  say  for  President  Diaz,  not 
forgetting  his  wife  and  son,  is  so  frank,  so  un¬ 
disguised,  so  really  unlimited,  that  we  follow 
him  with  pleased  attention,  accept  hie  facts  and 
draw  our  own  conclusions.  We  are  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  determined  advocate,  a  vigorous  spe¬ 
cial  pleader,  who  assumes  that  his  client  has  been 
persistently,  negligently  and  maliciously,  mis 
represented.  His  indignation  carries  him  quite 
away  on  occasion  as  when  he  tells  us  that  Mexico 
was  exploiting  the  most  difficult  problems  of  ad 
vanced  civilization  when  New  England  was  busy 
“burning  witches.  ”  He  claims  for  all  Spanish 
doings  and  developments  in  Mexico  the  title  of 
“American.”  He  praises  Cortez  and  relegates 
Montezuma  to  the  shades  of  barbarism.  He 
proves  that  Mexico  has  been  in  a  state  of  progress 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  by  a  sort  of 
reductio  ad  libitum,  and  he  reduces  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  our  Fourth  of  July  enthusiasm  by  many 
degrees,  as  be  contrasts  this  republic  with  that. 
And  yet  we  like  it,  and  we  thank  the  man  who 
corrects  many  false  impressions  and  shows  up 
the  folly  of  some  assumptions. 

The  book  as  a  whole,  is  a  real  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  Mexico.  For  the  people  at  large 
who  htve  taken  all  their  impressions  from  the 
newspapers,  it  will  be  a  revelation.  The  chief 
service  of  such  a  work  just  now  is  that  it  will 
arrest  attention.  Mr.  Lummis  will  be  heard. 
The  vigor  of  hie  style  is  a  bugle  note  that  the 
din  of  business  and  the  dulnees  of  prejudiced 
indifference  cannot  defy.  The  resources  of 
Mexico,  the  capabilities  of  its  development,  the 
strength  of  her  leading  man,  the  prosiiect  of  a 
yet  closer  alliance  and  a  more  neighborly  agree¬ 
ment  in  mutual  service  and  development,  the 
brushing  away  of  old  non  prejudice  and  misun 
derstanding,  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  for  the 
nation  that  is  more  strictly  native  American 
than  ourselves,  all  these  things  are  brought  to 
notice  and  when  one  has  laid  the  book  down,  be 
feels  that  somebody  has  been  talking  with  good 
purpose  and  with  good  results. 

Music  How  it  Came  to  be  What  it  Is.  By 

Hannah  Smith.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

1898.  $1.25. 

This  useful  and  interesting  little  volume  on 
music  is  an  admirable  r^um4  from  the  standard 
works  on  the  subject  The  author’s  purpose  is 
to  give  us  concisely  as  possible  the  development 
of  music  from  its  earliest  conception  to  the 
present  day  in  a  form  that  any  reader  with  no 
technical  knowledge  of  the  art  can  comprehend, 
and  to  aid  any  lover  of  good  music  to  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  hearing. 

Beginning  with  musical  acoustics.  Miss  Smith 
ia  a  delightfully  easy  style  traces  the  evolution 


from  ancient  forme  to  medimval  music,  thence  by 
the  more  complex  methods  of  the  Belgian  school 
to  the  Italian  music  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  evolution  of  the  modern  scale,  and  finally 
the  opera  and  oratorios  She  then  toms  to  the 
music  written  purely  for  the  instrument,  the 
development  of  piano- forte  playing  from  the 
early  spinnets,  and  concludes  with  a  chapter  on 
the  orchestra,  taking  up  each  instrument  in 
turn.  There  are  numerous  cuts  from  old  manu¬ 
scripts,  illustrating  medimval  music,  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  various  instruments,  ancient  and 
modem. 

No  one  could  fail  to  gain  both  knowledge  and 
pleasure  from  Miss  Smith’s  little  treatise.  Bound 
in  green  cloth  it  presents  an  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  book  maker’s  point  of  view. 

Some  Folks  From  Dixie.  By  Paul  Lawrence 
Dunbar.  With  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kem¬ 
ble.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  New  York : 
$1.25. 

The  new  Afro-American  bard  shows  his  versa¬ 
tility  in  this  collection  of  character  sketches. 
They  are  studies  of  Southern  life,  mostly  from 
subjects  found  among  the  freedmen  and  their 
descendants,  and  are  realistic  in  a  good  sense. 
The  dialect  is  of  course  accurate,  and  the  local 
color  is  reproduced  with  sure  ‘touch.  Humor, 
pathos  and  genuine  sentiment  redeem  the  often 
slight  and  commonplace  subject  matter.  The 
book  has  marks  of  real  literary  power,  suggestive 
of  what  may  be  hoped  from  the  negro  mind  when 
culture  and  opportunity  combine  to  give  it  full 
expression. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  cumbersomeness  of  the 
huge  volumes  formed  by  the  yearly  iesues  of 
Harper’B  Weekly,  the  custom  of  binding  these 
valuable  papers  would  be  more  common  than  it 
is,  for  in  what  way  could  a  family  keep  a  better 
summary  of  the  events  of  the  year,  so  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  that  even  in  a  rapid  turning  of  the  pages 
one  gets  a  vivid  picture  of  all  that  has  passed  f 
We  are  surprised,  in  looking  over  last  year’s 
volume,  to  see  how  in  the  light  of  recent  events 
the  many  Cuban  pictures  have  gained  in  vivid 
interest,  and  how  a  fresh  study  of  them  adds  to 
our  comprehension  of  the  sad  conditions  of  to¬ 
day.  These  alone  would  well  repay  one  for  a 
trip  to  some  public  library  or  reading  room  to 
study  them.  Then  there  are  all  the  pictures  of 
Crete  and  Thessaly,  and  of  the  chief  actors  in 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  war.  Vivid  sketches  of 
the  miners  pursuing  their  arduous  way  to  the 
Klondike  and  endless  other  subjects  of  current 
interest.  A  study  of  these  pages  would  be  very 
profitable  to  all  young  people  and  they  should  be 
in  every  boy’s  club  or  village  reading  room. 
And  for  girls’  clubs  the  Bazar  is  as  invaluable. 
This  is  too  often  considered  only  a  journal  of 
fashion,  but  it  touches  upon  all  matters  of 
feminine  interest  and  is  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  or  suggestion  Ihe  Round  Table  and  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  the  latter  being  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  are  in  more  convenient  form  and  are  there¬ 
fore  adapted  to  use  in  the  family  for  constant 
reference  and  study.  The  four  publications  to¬ 
gether  cover  the  entire  round  of  the  year’s  events 
from  the  point  of  view  of  varying  age  and  sex 
and  form  a  complete  library  in  themselves. 
(Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York  ) 

Mr.  Crockett’s  new  story.  The  Standard 
Bearer,  has  been  called  his  best.  That  ia  high 
praise  and  from  good  authority.  Of  “Lad’s 
Love,”  the  London  Atheneum  says:  “It  seems 
to  us  that  there  is  in  this  production  much  of 
the  realism  of  personal  experience.  ”  This  his¬ 
torical  romance  of  the  years  after  the  Great  Kill¬ 
ing,  begins  with  the  high  summer  time  of  1685. 
The  dedication  is  to  “the  good  and  kindly  folk 
of  my  native  parish  of  Balmaghie,  ”  where  the 
young  Covenanting  minister  “held  aloft  the 
Banner  of  Blue.”  In  the  “foreword”  he  says, 
“Who  would  know  further  and  better  of  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  these  things  must  procure  and  read 
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^ACameronian  Apostle,’  by  my  excellent  friend, 
tke  Rer.  H.  B.  M.  Keid,  presently  minister  of 
the  parish  wherein  these  things  were  done.” 
And  his  final  "foreword”  might  be  the  motto  of 
the  book,  "For  there  is  but  one  thing  stronger 
in  the  world  than  the  love  of  woman.  And  that 
is  not  of  this  world.  ’  ’  The  book  is  in  the  form 
of  a  journal  or  autobiographic  sketches,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  interjections  of  his  brother. 
One  takes  a  strong  liking  for  "Hob.  McClellan” 
from  the  start.  He  and  "Alexander  Jonita” 
divide  the  honors  with  hero  and  heroine.  There 
are  dramatic  scenes  of  exceptional  power.  I  he 
exorcising  of  the  "demonic  possession”  of  Earls- 
town  is  a  masterpiece.  The  final  love  scene  is 
superb  and  pathetic.  The  book  will  move  to 
tears,  provoke  to  laughter,  stir  the  blood  and 
evoke  the  heroisms  of  history,  making  the  read¬ 
ing  of  it  a  delight  and  the  memory  of  it  a 
stimulus  and  a  joy.  It  has  all  the  realism  of 
"personal  experience.”  It  seems  to  be  the  au¬ 
thor’s  strongest  book,  with  "honeycomb  in  the 
lion’s  ribs,”  that  is  sweeter  than  any  Crockett 
himself  has  yet  given.  (D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  11.50.) 

The  Pride  of  Jennico,  in  the  form  of  a  journal 
of  Captain  Basil  Jennico,  "began,  apparently 
in  great  trouble  an  stress  of  mind  at  the  Castle 
of  Tollendahl,  in  Mcravia,  on  the  third  day  of 
the  great  storm  late  in  1771,”  and  continued  till 
March,  1773,  is  the  joint  work  of  Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle,  and  is  a  type  of  the  very  beet 
stories  of  adventure.  The  English  heir  to  a 
great  Moravian  estate  finds  eufiScient  exciting 
experience  in  the  brief  space  of  a  year  and  a 
half  to  make  a  heroic  tale.  How  this  youug 
English  soldier  of  fortune  became  the  possessor 
of  immense  estates  in  Austria,  and  actually 
carried  off  a  princess  of  the  "reigning  house  of 
Lausitz,  ”  is  as  lively  and  original  a  conception 
as  if  it  were  not  seemingly  actual  history.  It  is 
delightfully  entertaining,  sometimes  intensely 
tragic,  strongly  written  in  good,  nervous, 
archaic  English,  consistently  sustained,  fine 
spirited  and  true  in  tone— a  book  to  be  read  and 
enjoyed  with  a  keen  interest  that  will  break  the 
nexus  of  absorbing  thought  or  cares  with  a 
spell  that  is  as  agreeable  as  it  is  potent.  We 
found  ourselves  singularly  interested  in  the  fight 
of  Captain  Basil  for  his  princess  and  enjoyed 
the  rope  ladder  and  the  balcony  scene  as  if  there 
had  never  been  such  another.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  11.50.) 

Carita,  a  Cuban  Romance,  by  Louis  Pendle¬ 
ton,  is  attractive  to  the  eye  and  pleasant  to  the 
hand,  no  small  virtues  in  a  book  that  one  wants 
for  a  journey  or  a  leisure  hour.  The  paper  itself 
is  a  luxury  and  the  printing,  without  a  fault. 
It  must  be  a  comfort  to  a  writer  to  know  that 
what  he  prepares  for  the  public  is  to  pass  through 
such  good  hands  before  making  its  debut.  Mr. 
Pendleton’s  story  has  merits  of  its  own.  The 
plot  is  slight,  the  mystery  of  "La  Reclusa”  is 
not  original ;  yet  the  telling  is  so  managed  as  to 
excite  and  sustain  an  interest.  The  characters 
are  well  drawn  and  the  scenes  well  set.  Conver¬ 
sations,  the  life  of  a  story  not  wholly  one  of  ad¬ 
venture,  difficult  to  manage,  are  here  sufficiently 
characteristic  and  befitting.  Cuban  scenery  is 
interesting  just  now  independently  of  intrinsic 
charm  and  the  life  of  a  sugar  estate  appeals 
singularly  to  our  sympathies.  "Zorilla”  is  a 
waiting  patriot,  content  to  be  called  a  "bandit,” 
till  the  fiame  of  insurrection  shall  transform  him 
into  a  hero.  Read  in  the  light  of  recent  dis¬ 
closures,  the  suggestions  of  the  story  are  of  real 
value.  (Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company.  $1.25.) 

The  Fourth  of  the  series  of  Children' »  Readers, 
sdited  by  Ellen  M.  Cyr,  promises  to  be  a  valua¬ 
ble  addition  to  the  many  good  reading  books 
that  have  been  lately  prepared.  In  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  series  the  editor  gave  much  space 
and  attention  to  the  various  popular  American 
ipoets,  but  in  this  one  she  introduces  her  pupils 
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to  some  of  the  distinguished  prose  writers,  such 
as  Hawthorne,  Washington~IrvingrHickens  and 
Scott ;  giving  short  hiographical  sketches  of 
them  with  portraits,  and  pictures  of  their 
homes  and  surroundings  as  well  as  selections 
from  their  writings.  The  book  is  well  printed 
and  strongly  but  plainly  bound  as  are  all  of 
the  publications  of  this  firm.  (Qinn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston.  70  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Silver  Series  of  English  Classics  was  in¬ 
augurated  last  year  by  the  publication  of  Web 
ster’s  "First  Oration  on  Bunker  Hill  Monu¬ 
ment,”  which  has  been  followed  at  intervals  by 
Macaulay’s  "Elssay  on  Milton,”  Southey’s  "Life 
of  Nelson,”  Coleridge’s  "The  Rime  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Mariner,”  Addison’s  "Sir  Roger  DeCov- 
erley  Papers, ”  Macaulay’s  "Essay on  Addison,” 
Burke’s  "Speech  on  Conciliation  with  the 
American  Colonies,  ”  Shakespeare’s  "Macbeth,  ” 
and  the  last  to  reach  us,  De  Quincey’s  "Revolt 
of  the  Tartars,”  edited  by  Alexander  S.  Twom 
bly.  All  have  been  edited  by  literary  scholars 
of  ability  and  experience  and  are  intended  for 
use  in  the  class  room  and  to  furnish  editions  of 
some  of  the  standard  classics  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  form  for  reading  and  study  at  such  a 
small  price  that  they  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
They  are  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  covered  with 
blue  paper  lined  with  linen,  and  range  in  price 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  cents  apiece.  The  pub- 
liehers  were  led  to  plan  this  series  by  the  severe 
criticisms  of  the  English  of  our  College  candi 
dates,  and  the  conviction  that  the  only  way  to 
correct  this  was  to  give  all  young  people  the 
possibility  of  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  good 
literature.  Their  selections  have  been  intended 
to  give  examples  of  the  different  forms  and 
styles  of  literary  composition  and  also  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  entrance  examinations  to 
College  as  formulated  by  the  Commission  of 
American  Colleges.  (Silver,  Burdett  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston. ) 

Professor  Jensen  of  the  University  of  Marburg 
has  devoted  the  last  five  years  to  a  study  of  the 
Hittites  and  the  deciphering  of  their  inscrip¬ 
tions,  which  have  up  to  this  time  been  a  hope¬ 
less  problem  to  atcbseologists.  His  claim  that 
the  Hittite  language  is  Indo  European  and 
probably  related  to  the  ancient  Armenian  has 
caused  some  controversy  among  scholars,  but  as 
such  men  as  Noeldeke  in  Germany  and  Hilprecht 
in  this  country  accept  the  correctness  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  it  deserves  careful  consideration.  In  the 
Sunday  School  Times  of  May  7th,  Professor 
Jensen  strengthens  his  claim  by  showing  "that 
the  Armenians  according  to  their  own  traditions 
regard  themselves  as  of  Hittite  origin.”  More¬ 
over  he  gives  to  the  world  for  the  first  time  a 
picture  of  the  fundametal  conceptions  of  the 
Hittite  religion,  obtained  not  only  from  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  their  monuments,  which  are  principally 
of  a  religious  character,  but  also  from  the  in 
Bcriptions  themselves. 

When  the  ex-Secretary  of  our  Navy,  Hon. 
Hilary  A.  Herbert,  wrote  his  interesting  paper 
for  the  May  Forum  on  "The  Fifty  Million 
Appropriation  and  Its  Lessons,  ”  he  little  thought 
that  his  prophetic  words  would  so  soon  be  proved 
true  even  as  they  were  being  issued  to  the  pub 
lie.  He  says,  "Congress  has  been  more  liberal 
with  our  new  navy  than  with  modern  coast  de 
fences;  and  this  was  wise  if  either  was  to  be 
neglected.  The  country  that  has  an  efficient 
navy  may  seek  and  destroy  its  enemy  wherever 
he  can  be  found  at  a  disadvantage.  The  country 
that  relies  on  coast  defences  leaves  its  enemy  to 
rove  the  seas  at  will,  and  select  points  of  attack 
at  hisown  discretion.”  And  Commodore  Dewey 
has  emphasized  his  statement. 

"The  Spaniard  in  History,"  by  the  Rev. 
James  C.  Fernald,  will  soon  be  published  by  the 
Funk  and  Wagnall’s  Company.  It  will  contain 
large  colored  maps  of  both  Spain  and  Cuba. 

The  New  York  Life  has  offered  three  prizes  of 
$100,  $75  and  $50  each  for  the  three  beet  type¬ 
written  short  stories  of  from  1,500  to  2,000 
words.  They  must  be  submitted  before  the  first 
of  June  and  for  any  other  stories  accepted  the 
editors  will  pay  $25  a  piece. 

A  Text  Book  of  Botany,  by  Dr.  Edward  Stras- 
burger.  Dr.  Frits  Noll  and  other  German  botan 
lets  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Porter  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  will  be 
published  soon  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
The  volume  will  be  enriched  by  five  hu'  dr^ 
and  ninety-four  illustrations,  some  of  which  will 
be  colored. 
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ASSEMBLY’S  WB8TMIESTEB  CELEBRATION. 

The  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  25()th  anniversary  of  the  Westminster  Stand¬ 
ards  desires  to  announce  to  the  Church  that  the 
day  appointed  for  the  anniversary,  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  last  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  is  Thuisday,  May  26tb,  1898.  The  anniver¬ 
sary  exercises  will  be  held  in  the  Auditorium  at 
the  Winona  Assembly  Grounds,  Winona  Lake, 
Indiana.  There  will  be  three  sessions,  morning, 
afternoon  and  evening,  A  portrait  of  Alexander 
Henderson  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Gray. 
The  speakers,  with  their  subjects  are  as  follows: 

1.  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  on  “Alex¬ 
ander  Henderson.’’ 

а.  Rev.  S.  J.Niccolls,  D.D.,  LL.D  ,  “On  the  Civil 
and  Religious  Conditions  of  the  Times  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly.’’ 

3.  Rev.  George  Norcross,  D.D.,  on  “The  Story  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly.’’ 

4.  Rev.  J.  D.  Moffat,  D.D.,  LL.D^  “Fundamen¬ 
tal  Doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession  and 
Catechisms.” 

5.  Rev.  Robert  F.  Coyle,  D.D.,  on  “The  West¬ 
minster  Polity  and  Worship.” 

б.  Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D.,  “The  Men  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly.” 

7.  Rev.  Beni.  L.  Agnew.  D.D.,  on  “  The  American 
Presbyterian  Cnurch  and  the  Adopting  Act.” 

8.  Hon.  James  A.  Beaver,  on  ‘"The  Presbyterian 
Chnrches  and  the  People.” 

9.  Gen.  John  Eaton,  on  “The  Presbyterian 
Churches  and  Education.” 

10.  Rev.  N.  D  Hillis,  D.D.,  on  “  The  Presbyterian 
Churches  and  the  Young.” 

11.  Rev.  George  L.  Spining,  D.D.,  on  “  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churches  and  Home  Missions.” 

12.  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  on  “The  Presbyterian 
Churches  and  Foreign  Missions.” 

'  Other  items  in  connection  with  the  celebration 
are  contained  in  the  printed  program  of  the  ex- 
erciaee.  For  the  Committee, 

Sheldon  Jackson,  Chairman. 


A  BETTER  SHOWING. 

In  the  midst  of  much  that  is  discouraging  in 
the  reports  from  the  Treasuries  of  the  Boards, 
it  is  pleasant  to  note  some  facts  of  a  very  en¬ 
couraging  tenor.  The  annual  report  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Mission  Committee  of  the  Bloomington 
Presbytery,  givee  the  amount  contributed  last 
year  to  the  Foreign  Mission  work  from  that 
Presbytery  as  $4,246.  This  amount  has  been  in¬ 
creased  this  year  nearly  50  per  cent.,  almost 
$2,000  being  contributed  in  excess  of  last  year 
with  a  few  more  churches  to  be  heard  from. 
The  total  amount  reported  at  the  spring  meeting 
was  $6,241.  This  does  not  include  a  gift  of 
$1,000  from  a  member  of  the  church  at  Onaga 
to  the  Permanent  Funds  of  the  Board.  The 
church  at  Clinton,  Dr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  pastor, 
raised  $1,338  this  year,  $858  more  than  last,  and 
now  supports  its  own  missionary  on  the  field. 
The  Danville  First  also  increased  its  contribu¬ 
tion  from  $289  last  year  to  $744  this  year.  A 
large  part  of  the  credit  of  this  encouraging  state 
of  things  is  due  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Com¬ 
mittee,  especially  to  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Charles 
N.  Wilder  of  Champaign.  Only  three  churches 
of  those  reporting  last  year  do  not  report  this 
year,  and  six  which  did  not  report  last  year  have 
reported  this  year.  Only  a  small  number  of 
non -reporting  churches  appear  on  the  list,  and 
some  of  them  expect  to  make  a  contribution 
before  the  Treasurer’s  hooks  close.  What  Bloom¬ 
ington  Presbytery  has  done  other  Presbyteries 
can  do,  if  the  Foreign  Mission  Committees 
would  stir  up  the  churches  to  their  duty  in  the 
matter. 

(Signed)  Rev.  DbWitt  L.  Pelton,  Ph.D., 

Member  of  the  Committee. 

Bloominoton,  III. 

Miseionary  William  S.  Nelson*7of  Tripoli, 
Syria,  expects  to  sail  from  New  York  on  or  about 
June  25th  next,  his  year  of  absence  expiring  the 
coming  summer.  That  country  is  yet  subject  to 
alarms ;  thus  far,  however,  these  have  but  served 
to  enhance  the  native  estimate  of  our  American 
missionaries,  for  not  one  of  them  has  acted  a 
selfish  or  cowardly  part,  in  the  face  of  real  dan¬ 
ger.  Mr.  Nelson’s  present  address  is  823  Locust 
street.  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  Church  Union  (of  which  the  Rev.  Samuel 
T.  Carter  of  the  First  Preebyterian  Church  of 
Huntington,  Long  Island,  is  the  able  editor, )  is 
confident  that  Professor  Briggs  “will  be  wel 
corned  with  the  utmost  cordiality”  into  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  continues : 

But  liberal  Presbyterians  feel  badly.  In  their 
eyes  Dr.  Briggs  was  one  of  the  ablest  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  To  speak  the  plain 
truth,  they  believe  Or.  Briggs  has  been  banished 
from  the  Preebyterian  Church  because  he  knows 
more  about  the  Bible  than  any  other  man  in 
that  Church.  Whether  they  are  mistaken  or  not 
in  that  belief,  it  is  their  honest  conviction. 
How  often  have  they  boasted  in  their  pulpits 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  Church  of 
light — that,  by  the  Church,  the  old  Scotchmen 
always  placed  the  school  1  How  have  they 
boasted  of  the  Highland  laddies  who  studied  at 
Eidinburgh  or  Aberdeen,  aud  cultivated  the 
Muses  on  a  little  oat  meal.  They  maintained 
always  that  their  Church  was  specially  an  edu¬ 
cated  Church,  one  of  its  cardinal  points  being 
an  educated  ministry.  And  now  they  stand  by 
and  see  one  of  their  ministers,  free  from  the 
whisper  of  a  moral  obliquity,  undoubted  in  his 
Christian  faith,  and  surely  accredited  as  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  in  their  communion,  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  ministry  by  reason  of  his  learn¬ 
ing,  and  compelled  to  find  a  refuge  in  a  sister 
communion  There  are  many  of  the  best  men 
in  the  Preebyterian  Church  who  are  banging 
their  bead  to-day,  and  Presbyterians  have  not 
been  used  to  do  that,  (t  comes  very  hard. 

We  have  here  another  illustration  of  the  huge 
blunder  of  going  beyond  the  commandments  of 
Jesus,  and  teaching,  for  doctrines,  the  command¬ 
ments  of  men.  Tried  by  any  test  given  by  the 
Lord  Himself.  Dr.  Briggs  must  be  adjudged  a 
competent  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  To  con¬ 
demn  him.  you  have  to  move  away  from  the  safe 
and  grand  basis  of  Jesus,  and  fix  upon  some 
man  made  confession  of  faith  or  system  of  doc 
trine.  The  Preebyterian  Church  only  illustrates 
again,  what  has  been  illustrated  so  often  before, 
the  determined  tendency  to  find  some  Paul,  or 
Apollos,  or  Cephas,  to  put  in  the  place  of  Christ. 
It  is  with  the  utmost  unwillingness  that  great 
masses  of  men  accept  the  highest  teaching. 
They  always  cry,  “Speak  thou  unto  us  and  we 
will  hear,  but  let  not  the  Lord  speak  unto  us 
lest  we  die.”  But  this  is  very  bad  theology; 
the  true  theology  being  given  us  at  that  ouer 
mount,  where  was  beard,  “This  is  my  beloved 
Sou,  hear  ye  Him.”  When  the  Preebyterian 
Cnurch  gets  back  to  Christ,  she  will  keep  her 
Drs.  Briggs  and  be  in  a  much  better  case  every 
way.  And  we  should  recommend  the  o^ber 
churches  to  get  ahead  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  if  they  can.  in  this  great  movement; 
for  the  coming  Church  is  the  one  whose  legend 
is.  “None  but  Christ  ” 

There  is  one  amazing  satisfaction  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  When  the  Jews  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
Stephen,  they  stoned  him.  When  the  Roman 
Catholics  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Hubs,  they  burned 
him  When  the  Stuarts  wanted  to  force  the 
Prayer-book  upon  Scotchmen,  they  tied  a  girl 
in  the  Solway  and  let  the  flood  come  up  and 
drown  her  while  she  sang  a  psalm.  But  Dr. 
Briggs  juct  steps  down  to  the  front  door,  puts 
bis  foot  over  the  railing  and  rings  the  bell  at 
the  next  door.  Bishop  Potter  appears,  a  most 
courteous  Christian  gentleman,  and  seizes  bis 
hand  with  undoubted  warmth.  The  door  is 
closed  and  the  case  is  ended.  Praise  be  to  the 
good  God  for  that  I  It  is  a  progress  quite  amaz¬ 
ing.  and  foretaste  of  better  things  to  come  ! 

We  confess  to  simewhat  of  regret  that  Dr. 
Briggs  has  to  start  all  afresh  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Episcopal  ministry.  We  should  greatly 
relish,  however,  hearing  Bishop  Potter  examine 
Dr.  Briggs  in  Hebrew.  We  are  ready  to  guaran¬ 
tee  that  Ur.  Briggs  will  pass. 

The  whole  case  now  ended  is  one  of  the  most 
damaging  evidences  of  the  woe  of  narrowness  ! 


The  Churchman  recognizes  the  fact  that  its 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  needs  emendation  or 
supplement  just  at  the  present  crisis: 

The  prayer  appointed  to  be  said  in  time  of  war 
and  tumults  does  not  indeed,  seem  quite  to  say 
what  is  at  present  in  our  hearts.  It  is  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  a  people  who  are  standing  on  the  defen 
sivs.  It  recognizes  war  asja  punishment  for 
national  transgression,  and  beseeches  deliver 
ance.  It  would  be  a  good  prayer  for  Spain,  but 


it  does  not  meet  our  need.  The  first  prayer, 
however,  in  the  forms  to  be  used  at  sea,  is  emi 
nently  fitting.  It  is  set  forth  for  use  in  ships 
of  war,  and  needs  a  change  of  pronouns  to  maL 
it  appropriate  for  use  in  church ;  but  this  change 
is  easy  to  make.  The  prayer  tiien  becomes  a 
petition  for  the  success  of  our  cause  upon  the 
sea.  Be  pleased,  we  pray,  to  receive  into  Thy 
almighty  and  most  gracious  protection  the  Fleet 
of  this  nation. 

The  purpose  of  the  war  is  altogether  good. 
That  is  to  be  kept  in  mind.  This  nation  is  en- 
g^ed  in  chivalrous  and  Christian  enterprise. 
The  war  is  not  fought  for  the  love  of  fighting ; 
neither  is  it  fought  for  the  lust  of  power ;  neither 
is  it  fought  for  increase  of  territory.  It  is  a 
war  undertaken  in  behalf  of  a  weak  neighbor 
suffering  under  oppression.  It  is  our  response 
to  the  cry  of  the  distressed.  It  is  a  war  upon 
whose  purpose  we  may  properly  ask  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God. 


The  Outlook  refers  to  the  noble  gift  of  “a  Mr. 
Morton”  to  the  Moravian  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  he  having  obligated  himself  to  pay 
11,125,000  in  ten  yearly  installments  The  con¬ 
ditions  are,  however,  a  drswhsnlcr  T  — 

One  peculiarity  is  that  none  of  it  can  be  used 
for  existing  missionary  work;  the  whole  is  to 
be  spent  within  ten  years  and  on  absolutely 
new  enterprises.  The  gift  is  a  noble  one,  but 
we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  conditions  by  which 
it  is  limited.  It  does  not  in  the  least  help  to 
relieve  any  embarrassments  now  existing.  The 
new  work  which  will  be  undertaken  may  possi¬ 
bly  at  the  end  of  ten  years  be  a  burden  to  the 
Society.  Of  course  that  is  not  necessary.  The 
tendency  will  be  to  open  new  fields  for  whose 
support  there  will  be  no  adequate  provision  in 
the  future.  There  is  no  more  self  sacrificing 
missionary  body  in  the  world  than  the  Mora¬ 
vian  missionaries.  In  many  lands,  and  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty,  they  have 
carried  on  their  noble  ministry.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  may  be  able  to  ex^nd  this  great 
gift  in  such  a  way  as  will  make  it  a  permanent 
help  to  the  cause  of  which  they  have  long  been 
distinguished  leaders. 


The  Presbyterian  Banner  remarks  that  if  any 
are  disposed  to  think  that  Mormonism  is  dead, 
the  testimony  of  those  on  the  ground  must  soon 
disabuse  their  minds  of  this  mistaken  idea: 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  Mormons  are 
awakening  to  an  activity  which  is  tireless. 
They  guara  their  children  with  extreme  care, 
for  fear  that  they  may  come  under  the  con¬ 
taminating  (?)  influence  of  Christians,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Preebyterian  fold.  In 
spite  of  their  opposition,  they  are  willing 
enough  to  borrow  hymns  and  use  them  in  their 
schools.  They  bold  long  sessions  of  Sabbath- 
school,  in  order  to  keep  the  children  away  from 
mission  schools,  and  in  some  communities  they 
send  their  teachers  around  once  a  month  to  in 
quire  if  parents  have  been  “sending  their  chil 
aren  to  the  Preebyterian  school.  ”  One  reason 
why  they  guard  the  young  so  carefully  is  that 
they  believe  that  in  another  life  they,  “the 
Saints,”  will  be  gods,  and  rule  over  worlds,  and 
their  children  will  be  their  subjects. 

At  the  same  time  these  missionaries  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  many  converts  in  different  parts  of 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  Mormon  prob¬ 
lem  is  by  no  means  solved.  The  admission  of 
Utah  to  Statehood  was  simply  a  stupendous  mis¬ 
take,  which  is  likely  to  give  trouble  for  many 
years. 


The  North  and  West  sees  things  in  their  right 
proportions,  remote  as  it  is  from  the  smoke  of 
battle,  and  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Minnesota: 

If  there  ever  was  a  holy  war,  this  intervention 
to  stop  the  devastations  of  the  fire  and  sword, 
the  famine  and  pestilence,  the  martial  law  and 
despotism,  the  greed  for  gold  and  the  anti  qua' ed 
unrighteousness  of  Spain  is  such  a  crusade. 
We  do  not  wage  war  for  revenge,  though  the 
probable  destruction  of  our  battleship  by  treach¬ 
ery  is  a  tremendous  provocation  without  which 
our  patience  might  have  lasted  a  little  longer. 
We  do  not  wage  war  in  order  to  add  territory, 
for  we  are  not  anxious  to  hold  lands  that  are  not 
contiguous.  But  when  the  cry  of  a  starving 
people  comes  up  to  our  ears— when  a  neighbor 
who  is  robbed  and  half-dead  by  the  Jericho  road 
calls  out  for  help,  we  cannot  pass  by  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  an  infamous  shame  that  this 
brutal  business  could  not  be  stopped  without 
war,  but  it  is  not  our  fault 


AMONG  THE  CHURCHES. 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  experiences  of  a. 
missionary  on  furlough  to  renew  old  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  form  new  ones  among  the  churches  at 
home.  A  recent  Sabbath  in  St  Louis  was  most 
pleasantly  sjient  with  the  good  friends  of  the 
Lafayette  Park  Church  and  the  younger  West 
Church.  The  former  church,  which  suffered 
so  heavily  in  destruction  of  church,  manse  and 
mission  by  the  terrible  cyclone,  has  rallied 
nobly  with  some  help  from  outside  and  faces  the 
future  with  splendid  courage.  The  renewed 
house  of  worship  is  most  attractive  and  con¬ 
venient,  the  pastor  1  ivee  close  by  and  the  Nunard 
street  mission  is  comfortably  housed,  while  it 
would  be  bard  to  find  a  more  harmonious,  united 
and  aggressive  body  of  Christian  workers.  The 
congregations  are  large  at  all  regular  services 
and  four  large  Sabbath  schools  are  conductedr 
enrolling  more  than  twenty  six  hundred  pupils- 

The  West  Church  has  had  a  rapid  but  healthy 
growth  with  the  rapid  advance  of  population  to 
the  district  known  as  Cabanne.  Though  so 
young,  the  church  enrolls  over  five  hundred 
communicants,  and  already  conducts  three 
thrifty  missions  still  farther  west.  One  of  these 
may  develop  into  a  new  church  organization  at 
no  distant  day. 

With  our  modern  facilities  of  travel  it  was  an 
easy  step  from  St.  Louis  to  Minneapolis,  where 
the  next  Sabbath  found  me.  The  grand  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ladies’  Board  of  the  Northwest  had 
occupied  our  attention  for  two  days  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Church,  and  had  left  a  lasting  im¬ 
pression  upon  every  one.  On  the  Sabbath  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  meet  the  congregations  of 
Andrew  and  the  First  Church  and  to  find  such 
hearty  welcome  and  cordial  interest  in  the 
advance  of  Christ’s  kingdom  in  regions  beyond- 

While  in  St  Louis  it  was  a  pleasure  to  spend 
an  evening  in  the  Armory  with  the  multitude- 
who  gathered  to  watch  the  parade  and  drill  of 
the  National  Guard  who  were  preparing  there  to 
march  to  the  front.  It  could  not  fail  to  recall 
those  days  in  the  early  sixties  when  the  march¬ 
ing  of  troops  was  so  frequent  a  sight  in  that 
city.  What  a  contrast!  Then  a  divided  city- 
8  distracted  and  suffering  nation.  Now  a  united 
and  prosperous  nation  sending  forth  her  youth 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed.  The  band 
was  heartily  cheered  by  all  present  as  it  played 
the  old  familiar  strains  of  martial  music  and 
there  was  no  less  hearty  applause  for  “Dixie,” 
than  for  “Marching  Through  Georgia,”  “Hail 
Columbia,”  or  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner.” 
All  were  one.  God  grant  that  this  experience 
of  warlike  preparation  may  cement  all  parts  of 
our  nation  so  firmly  that  we  shall  all  forget  that 
a  division  was  ever  threatened. 

With  a  united  nation  always  standing  for 
truth,  liberty  and  justice,  we  may  wield  untold 
influence  in  the  great  movements  of  the  twentieth 
century.  With  a  united  church  always  loyal  to 
eternal  truth  and  always  zealous  for  the  evangel¬ 
ization  of  the  nations  we  may  do  great  things 
for  the  honor  of  our  Master’s  name.  May  He 
guide  both  Church  and  State.  W.  S  Nelson. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Mar  3,  1888. 

It  should  be  said  of  the  April  meetings  of 
Presbytery,  this  year,  the  country  over,  that 
they  have  been  well  attended,  and  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  earnestness  to  an  unusual  degree.  That 
the  business  of  the  Church  is  important  and 
worth  attending  to  “decently  and  in  order,” 
seemed  the  common  sentiment  And  we  notice 
that  the  Presbytery  of  North  River,  and  perhaps 
some  others,  are  proposing  to  discriminate 
against  an  element  largely  present  in  some  per¬ 
haps  most,  of  our  ecclesiastical  bodies  A  resolu¬ 
tion  lies  over  until  the  autumn  meeting  at  Pine 
Plains,  setting  forth  “that  as  this  is  a  purely 
representative  body,  that  only  such  members  as 
are  serving  as  pastors  of  churches,  and  elders 
regularly  chosen  by  their  sessions,  shall  be 
qualified  to  take  part  in  proceedings  of  Presby¬ 
tery,” 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Bible  Study  Union. 


Great  Men  of  Israel. 


SUMDAT  .  MAT  99,  ISM. 


XXI.— DAVID  THE  OUTLAW. 

1  Samuel  zvlii.  IT-zzvii.  12;  zziz  ,  zzz. 

The  better  to  present  the  subject  as  a  whole 
we  take  up  our  study  with  verse  1  of  1  Sam. 
zviii.,  where  the  young  David  is  standing  before 
Saul  with  the  gory  head  of  the  Philistine  cham¬ 
pion  in  his  hand.  In  the  circle  of  courtiers 
around  the  king  stands  Jonathan,  his  eldest 
son.  The  eyes  of  the  two  noble  hearted  young 
men  meet ;  the  hearts  of  prince  and  shepherd 
boy  go  forth  to  one  another,  and  soul  is  knit 
with  soul  in  a  never  dying  friendship.  History 
tells  of  many  cases  of  unselfish,  devoted  friend¬ 
ship,  but  of  none  more  beautiful,  more  noble, 
or  more  pathetic  than  that  of  Jonathan  and 
David. 

From  the  day  of  the  victory  over  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  David  was  attached  to  the  court  (zviii. 
2),  and  the  opportunities  for  soul  satisfying  in¬ 
tercourse  between  the  two  friends  were  for  a 
time  uninterrupted.  David  evidently  held  a 
high  position  in  the  army,  and  was  frequently 
despatched  at  the  head  of  those  ezpeditions  by 
which  Saul  subdued  the  enemies  of  Israel  and 
welded  the  nation  into  a  compact  whole.  These 
enemies  were  chiefly  the  Philistines  (the  word 
should  be  plural  in  verse  6;  see  margin)  and 
David’s  success  in  these  ezploits  was  so  brilliant 
that  his  fame  soon  became  widely  eztended.  It 
was  probably  when,  these  campaigns  completed, 
David  was  carrying  the  head  of  Qoliath  to  dec¬ 
orate  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  (zvii.  54,  which 
is  inserted  there  proleptically,  before  the  time, 
to  complete  the  subject)  that  a  company  of 
women  organized  themselves  (zviii.  6)  to  meet 
David  and  chant  his  triumphs.  Evidently  a 
considerable  time  must  have  elapsed,  and  his 
warlike  achievements  have  been  many,  for  his 
fame  to  have  spread  thus  into  “ail  cities  of 
Israel.”  The  song  of  welcome  which  these 
dancing  women  sang  “in  their  mirth”  (vs.  7), 
was  calculated  to  inspire  envy  in  a  soul  like 
that  of  Saul,  highly  ambitious,  self- distrustful, 
and  of  late  oppressed  with  gloom.  “What  can 
he  have  more  than  the  kingdom  ?”  he  asked  in 
jealous  apprehension,  “he  who  has  won  the 
admiration  of  the  very  women !”  His  old  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  young  friend  whose  ministrations  to 
the  diseased  monarch’s  mind  had  been  no  lees 
welcome  and  important  than  his  services  in  the 
field — this  old  affection  was  now  changed  to  a 
half  insane  jealousy.  At  first  Saul  seems  to 
have  tried  to  blight  David’s  military  success  by 
the  baleful  influence  of  the  evil  eye  (vs.  9),  a 
very  common  superstition  in  the  East  from 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  day.  This  failing, 
he  more  than  once  (vs.  11)  attempted  David’s 
life  in  a  quasi -accidental  way.  Then,  terrified, 
perhaps,  by  hie  own  murderous  impulses  (ves. 
12,  13),  he  removed  David  from  the  court  to 
the  camp.  Thus,  at  least,  hie  jealous  spirit 
might  find  rest,  though  at  the  price  of  still 
farther  ingratiatice  David  with  the  people. 
That  the  spirit  of  naitonal  union  was  thus 
cemented  (vs.  16),  was  a  part  of  the  providential 
development  of  Israel’s  history.  This  state  of 
things  no  doubt  lasted  some  time  (vs.  30  “as 
often  as  he  went  forth”).  The  narrative  o( 
Saul’s  nezt  attempt  to  compass  David’s  destruc¬ 
tion  by  offering  to  make  him  hie  son  in-law  is 
somewhat  difiScult  to  understand,  and  the  Hebrew 
tezt  is  very  confused.  The  best  authorities  favor 
the  omission  of  verses  17-19,  the  last  half  of  verse 
21,  the  last  line  of  verse  26,  and  the  last  half 
of  verse  29,  which  are  omitted  in  the  Septua- 
gint.  What  remains  concerns  only  Michal, 


Saul’s  second  daughter,  who  loved  David,  and 
whom  Saul  offered  to  David  without  the  usual 
dowry  on  condition  of  his  killing  a  hundred 
Philistines,  hoping  that  David  would  be  slain 
in  the  attempt.  He  succeeded,  however,  and 
not  only  obtained  his  wife,  but  still  farther, 
won  the  affection  of  “all  Israel”  (vs.  28  instead 
of  “Michal.  Saul’s  daughter”).  This  fact  in¬ 
creased  still  more  the  fear  with  which  Saul  re¬ 
garded  David.  Urged  to  desperation,  he  gave  over 
his  secret  machinations  and  came  out  boldly,  an¬ 
nouncing  to  Jonathan  and  the  principal  oflQcers 
of  the  court  his  intention  of  seeking  the  first 
occasion  to  kill  David  (ziz.  1). 

Here  begins  the  matchless  story  of  how  Jona¬ 
than,  the  loving  and  loyal,  sought  to  preserve 
not  only  his  friend’s  life,  but  his  father’s  honor 
and  his  country’s  welfare,  by  preventing  so  un- 
kingly  and  ignoble  a  deed.  He  warned  David 
to  keep  away  until  he  could  remonstrate  with 
hie  father  (vss.  2,  3),  and  so  ably  did  he  plead 
David’s  cause,  that  Saul  made  oath  to  desist 
from  hie  attempts  against  him  (vss.  4  6).  All 
went  well  for  a  time  (vs.  7)  until  a  new  out¬ 
break  of  war  brought  David  new  honor  and 
aroused  anew  Saul’s  jealousy,  betraying  him 
into  a  sudden  murderous  assault  (vss.  8-10). 
This,  however,  was  no  shortlived  outbreak; 
Saul  was  now  resolved  to  proceed  to  eztremity, 
and  David  only  escaped  the  officers  sent  to 
arrest  him  by  a  subterfuge  of  his  wife  (vss.  11 
17).  No  doubt  Saul  dared  not  outrage  the  popu¬ 
lar  love  for  David  by  sending  an  armed  force  to 
take  him. 

From  this  time  David’s  life  was  one  of  wan¬ 
dering  and  jeopardy.  He  first  attached  himself 
to  the  company  of  prophets  gathered  around  the 
aged  Samuel  “in  the  fields  (perhaps  ’the  dwell¬ 
ings’  that  is,  of  the  prophet  and  hie  disciples,  a 
sort  of  college,  2  Kings  vi.  1)  of  Ramah”  (vs. 
19).  Saul  sent  officers,  and  finally  came  in  per¬ 
son  to  arrest  David,  but  he,  as  well  as  his 
messengers,  was  seized  with  the  prophetic 
ecstasy,  and  for  the  time  David's  life  was  safe 
(vss.  20  24).  David,  however,  dared  not  remain 
in  Ramah,  and  as  little  dared  he  accept  Saul’s 
implied  assurance  of  safety  at  the  court  (see 
zz.  6-8).  In  hie  perplezity  he  turned  most 
naturally  to  the  tried  and  true  Jonathan.  In  a 
secret  interview  (zz.  1-10)  Jonathan  showed  hie 
incapacity  to  believe  that  his  father  was  not 
honest  in  his  reconciliation  with  David,  and 
his  strong  desire  to  prove  this  to  David  by  any 
means  that  he  might  suggest.  David,  who  felt 
sure  that  Saul  would  not  confide  his  feeling  to 
Jonathan,  devised  a  test  by  which  it  could  be 
ascertained  (ves.  5-7),  and  Jonathan  arranged  a 
plan  by  which  he  could,  without  discovery,  in¬ 
form  David  of  the  result  of  the  test  (vss.  18  23). 
Then  the  two  friends  parted,  after  making  a 
solemn  covenant,  ratified  by  prayer,  of  perpetual 
friendship  between  them  (ves.  11-17).  It  is 
evident  here  that  Jonathan  foresaw  that  David 
would  be  hie  father’s  successor  on  the  throne 
of  Israel. 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  such  an 
anticipation  would  not  argue  either  a  downfall 
of  an  assured  ezpectation  on  the  part  of  Jona¬ 
than,  or  such  a  sin  against  friendship  on  the 
part  of  David,  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a 
European  prince  and  his  friend  in  modern 
times.  The  dynastic  idea  was  not  a  part  of 
the  mental  furniture  of  the  Western  people  of 
Semitic  race.  We  hear  so  much  of  dynasty  in 
connection  with  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  history 
that  we  are  slow  to  observe  that  among  the  early 
Hebrews  and  their  Semitic  neighbors  it  was 
not  ezpected  that  the  crown  should  go  from 
father  to  son.  This  was  one  reason  why  the 
attempt  of  Abimelech  to  succeed  to  hia  father, 
Gideon’s  rule,  had  so  small  success  (Judges  iz. ). 
The  story  does  indeed  show  that  the  idea  was  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  remark  of  the 
people  to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii.  5)  points  to  the 
same  thing;  yet  both  incidents  show  that  the 


dynastic  idea  was  not  rooted  in  Hebrew  thought. 
A  notable  illustration  of  this  fact  is  given  io 
Qen.  zzzvi.  31-39,  where  eight  Edomite  kings 
are  named,  and  their  father’s  names  also  given. 
In  not  one  single  instance  is  the  father’s  name 
that  of  the  preceding  king.  There  was  no  such 
lack  of  loyal  friendship  therefore,  as  has  some¬ 
times  been  supposed,  in  David’s  anticipation 
of  succeeding  to  Saul’s  crown. 

Having  learned  by  the  signal  Jonathan  had 
devised  that  there  was  no  safety  for  him  at  the 
court,  David  went  to  Nob  (zzi.  1)  where  the 
tabernacle  was  now  stationed.  A  band  of  ad¬ 
mirers  had  joined  him  in  hia  ezile  (vss.  5,  6,) 
and  the  fugitives  were  kindly  received  by 
Abimelech,  who  was  then  high  priest — a  kind¬ 
ness  which  David  requited  to  his  son  in  happier 
years.  Unfortunately  there  happened  to  be 
within  the  sacred  precincts  a  servant  of  Saul, 
Doeg  the  Edomite,  and  David  dared  not  remain. 
He  took  refuge  with  the  king  of  Gath  (zzi.  11), 
feigning  madness  that  he  might  thus  receive  the 
protection  which  superstition  always  accorded  to 
the  insane;  but  this  was  a  precarious  safety, 
and  he  returned  to  the  rocky  desert  south  of 
Bethlehem  (zzii.  1).  Here  he  was  joined  by  his 
family  and  by  degrees  by  a  large  party  of  out- 
lawsand  disaffected  men,  and  after  placing  David’s 
aged  parents  under  the  charge  of  the  king  of 
Moab,  this  refugee  band  remained  in  the  south 
country,  pursued  by  the  emiscaries  of  Saul, 
and  sometimes  by  Saul  himself,  but  never  prob¬ 
ably  in  very  great  danger  of  capture.  This  was 
partly  because  of  the  nature  of  the  country, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  prophetic  counsel  of  Gad 
(vs.  5),  but  chiefly  because  David  was  now  con¬ 
tinually  able  to  inquire  at  the  oracle  of  God. 
For  Doeg  the  Edomite  having  reported  to  Saul 
how  the  priests  at  Nob  had  sheltered  David, 
Saul  ordered  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  priests 
with  total  destruction  of  the  city.  Abimelech 
was  killed,  but  his  son,  Abiathar,  escaped  and 
joined  David,  and  for  years  the  Church  was  in 
the  wilderness  with  this  little  party  of  fugitives 
and  outlaws. 

Twice,  as  every  child  knows,  David  held  the 
very  life  of  Saul  in  hie  hand  as  the  king  pursued 
him,  seeking  his  life  (zziv.  zzvi).  Once  and 
once  only,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  two  friends, 
David  and  Jonathan,  met  (zziii.  16-18),  and 
renewed  their  covenant  of  love.  These  years  of 
outlawry  were  not  lost  by  David  to  patriotic 
service.  He  and  his  stout  band  often  stood 
between  the  agricultural  people  of  the  south 
and  marauding  bands  of  Philistines  (zziii. 
1-5 ;  and  the  story  of  Nabal,  chap.  zzv.  implies 
the  same  thing).  But  such  guerilla  warfare  as 
this  could  not  effectually  keep  down  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  especially  when,  as  finally  became  the 
case,  even  the  wilderness  became  an  unsafe 
refuge  and  David  and  hie  dauntless  followers 
were  driven  to  flee  the  country  and  establish  a 
miniature  kingdom  in  Ziklag  (zzvii.  6,  7). 
Saul’s  army  missed  its  general;  and  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  now  at  last  that  they  believed  that  all 
possibility  of  a  new  alliance  between  Saul  and 
David  was  gone  by  (ves  8-12),  took  heart  of 
grace  and  ventured  to  offer  once  more  the  issue 
of  war  to  Saul  (zzviii.  1,  4,  5).  Samuel,  the 
prophet,  had  been  dead  two  years  (vs.  3),  and 
Saul,  realizing  hie  weakness  and  sadly  fore¬ 
boding  the  future,  in  the  absence  of  priest  or 
prophet  sought  to  communicate  with  the  dead 
prophet  by  means  of  a  necromancer.  The  com¬ 
munication  was  most  discouraging.  The  battle 
was  to  go  against  Israel,  Saul’s  army  to  be 
routed,  and  himself  and  his  sons  slain. 

And  so  it  was.  The  Philistine  forces  bad 
marched  northward  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and 
encamped  at  Shunem,  on  the  base  of  Little 
Hermon.  Saul’s  army  was  encamped  on  Mount 
Gilboa,  opposite  to  the  southward.  And  there, 
at  the  foot  of  Gilboa,  the  battle  took  place  in 
which  Saul  and  Jonathan  fell,  the  army  was 
utterly  routed,  and  the  Philistinesjeft  in  tern- 
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porarj  maatary  of  the  land.  For  Darid  wae  far 
away,  at  Ziklag,  where  he  had  been  repelling  an 
invaaion  of  Amelekitea.  It  waa  here  that  the 
terrible  newa  reached  him,  that  hia  beet  lored 
friend  wan  dead  and  the  people  of  Qod  wornted 
before  Hia  enemiea  and  theirn. 

It  in  not  difficult  to  aee  in  the  remarkable 
▼icianitudea  of  David’s  life  the  diacipline  by 
which  that  character  waa  developed  in  him  which 
waa  needed  in  one  who  waa  to  unite  the  chil 
dren  of  Inrael  into  a  true  nation  and  found  an 
enduring  dynasty.  Hia  residence  at  the  court 
trained  the  raw  shepherd  lad  to  gentle  manners, 
the  imminent  dangers  to  which  he  was  subject 
developed  prudence  and  self-control,  and  Saul’s 
persecution  magnanimity.  The  perils  of  his  wan¬ 
derings  gave  him  a  sense  of  dependence  on  Qod, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  presence  of  prophet 
and  priest  in  his  precarious  camp  cultivated  in 
him  a  sense  of  responsibility,  a  fostering  love 
for  the  ordinances  of  worship.  Hia  belief  in 
Qod  waa  not  of  the  head  only,  but  of  the  heart ; 
to  him  Qod  was  an  ever  present  and  loved  reality. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Thb  Dat  of  Jcdomemt. 

Matt.  zxv.  31  46. 

OoLDEN  Text. — He  shall  reward  every  man 
according  to  hia  work.— Matt.  zvi.  27. 

This  description  is  usually  called  a  parable, 
but  it  is  not  a  parable.  It  is  rather,  as  Dr. 
Peloubet  says,  both  a  picture  and  a  prophecy. 
It  describee  the  day  that  is  to  come  when  Jesus 
Christ,  “The  Son  of  man,’’  shall  appear  in  his 
glory  to  judge  the  world.  It  is  a  solemn  truth 
that  it  is  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  who  is  to  be  at  last  the  Judge  of 
the  world.  “The  Father  hath  committed  all 
judgment’’  to  him  “because  he  is’’  not  the  Son 
of  Ood,  but  “the  Son  of  man,"  knowing  per¬ 
fectly  the  heart  of  man,  and  therefore  his  judg¬ 
ments  are  beyond  all  cavilling  of  men. 

The  picture  here  given  is  very  sublime :  the 
Judge  is  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Universe, 
and  all  people  before  him.  With  unerring  in¬ 
sight  he  divides  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  and 
speaks  to  each  in  torn  with  a  majestic  finality, 
all  the  more  joyful  in  one  case  and  terrible  in 
the  other  by  reason  of  the  perfect  clearness  of 
the  issues  on  which  he  bases  his  judgments — not 
upon  the^  religious  creed  of  the  individual,  but 
on  the  kindness  and  service  which  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  to  his  fellow-men.  Not  that  good  works 
are  the  ground  of  man’s  hope  of  salvation,  but 
that  the  attitude  of  man  towards  Qod  is  most 
oonclusively  shown  by  his  conduct  towards  his 
fellow  men. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  truly  righteous  man 
that  he  is  surprised  at  the  commendation  with 
which  the  Lord  welcomes  him  into  eternal  joy. 
These  blessed  “sheep”  had  not  thought  of  them- 
aelves  as  earning  a  glorioua  reward  when  they 
were  performing  repeated  acts  of  neighborly 
kindness  for  the  love  of  Christ,  nor  were  they ; 
they  were  simply  showing  by  their  conduct  that 
they  had  the  mind  of  Christ.  And  so  the  stern 
denunciations  of  the  Judge  are  not  for  heinous 
sins,  but  simply  for  neglect  of  little  homely 
activities  and  common  courtesies  toward  their 
fellow- men,  for  Christ’s  sake. 

The  London  Presbyterian  says  that  Mr.  Ira  D. 
Sankey,  the  well-known  American  evangelist, 
will  be  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  London  May 
meetings.  He  has  promised  to  sing  at  the  meet- 
ings  in  Ezeter  Hall  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  and  of  the  City  Mission ;  also  at 
various  other'gatherings. 
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Our  Model. 

Msr  16  In  resisting  temptation.  Matt.  4:1-11. 

17  In  obedience.  John  6:  SO  88. 

18  In  patience.  1  Pet.  2 : 18  36. 

19  In  homlUty.  John  13 :  8-16. 

20  In  service.  Lnke  22  :  24-80. 

21  In  self  sacrifice.  Phil.  2 :  6-11. 

22  Topic— Christ  onr  ModeL  Matt.  10-24 

26;  John  18 :  12-16.  (A  union  meeting 
with  the  Jnnlors  suggested,  to  be  led 
by  the  Junior  superintendent.) 

Explanations  often  cast  shadows  instead  of 
shedding  lightt.  They  are  opiates  rather  than 
stimulants.  They  lull  to  sleep  when  they  ought 
to  rouse  to  action.  “They  darken  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge.”  Standing  before 
Rosa  Bonheur’s  “Horse  Fair,”  almost  any  day, 
you  can  hear  its  charm  and  power  explained  by 
the  single  word  “genius.”  The  subject  is  die 
missed  as  if  that  were  the  end.  The  misfortune 
is  that  those  who  utter  the  words  and  those  who 
hear  it  do  not  ask  what  sort  of^  thing  genius  is. 
Is  it  a  sort  of  magician’s  wand,  of  which  idlers 
dr^m,  which  needs  only  to  be  waved  to  work 
marvels,  or  is  it  that  toilsome  thing  which  stops 
at  nothing  short  of  mastery  ?  The  artist  lived 
with  horses]  and  studied  horses  until  bone  and 
muscle,  line  and  curve,  motion  and  repose,  fiash- 
ing  eye,  dilating  nostril,  and  twitching  ear  were 
as  familiar  as  the  alphabet.  Such  plodding  work 
did  this  genius  do  in  order  that  she  might  pic¬ 
ture  horses  throbbing  with  life.  To  paint  horses 
you  must  first  know  horses. 

Admiring  throngs  flocked  to  “Qamin” 
Brown’s  paintings  every  day  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  Few  artists  Contributed  so  much  unal¬ 
loyed  pleasure  to  the  sight  seers.  Peals  of 
laughter  greeted  the  scene  where  an  upturned 
boot  black’s  kit  constituted  the  improvised  ros¬ 
trum  from  which  an  embryo  Henry  Clay  poured 
forth  torrents  of  eloquence.  The  comments  were 
instructive.  One  would  have  thought  to  hear 
them  that  Brown’s  eye  and  mind  were  a  soit  of 
a  snap  shot  camera.  Thus  equipped  he  rambled 
about  the  streets  catching  glimpses  which  in  hie 
leisure  he  worked  up.  How  different  this  poetic 
fiction  from  prosaic  fact.  Brown  searches  for 
his  types  with  eyes  as  keen  aa  ever  sought  treas¬ 
ure.  Having  found  them,  he  must  lure  them  to 
his  studio.  The  hoodlum  so  dashing  upon  the 
streets  is  often  shy  and  reserved  in  the  artist’s 
room.  Sometimes  the  lad  puts  on  better  clothes, 
gets  hie  hair  cut,  and  takes  a  bath,  during  the 
night,  utterly  spoiling  himself  for  artistic 
effects.  It  takes  genius  of  a  high  and  patient 
order  to  catch  and  portray  the  witching  pose 
and  mood  for  which  his  paintings  are  famed. 

Thousands  stand  spell-bound  before  Ruben’s 
master  pieces  in  the  great  Cathedral,  who  never 
give  a  moment’s  thought  to  his  studies  for  them 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Art  Qallery  of  Ant¬ 
werp.  The  one  reveals  finished  product,  the 
other  tentative  process.  Even  a  Rubens  must 
toilsomely  prepare  for  his  great  ^triumphs.  It 
required  four  and  one  half  years  of  toil,  working 
face  upward,  for  Michael  Angelo,  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  geniuses,  to  complete  his  match¬ 
less  fresco  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  By  the  high 
est  authority  he  is  pronounced  unequalled  in 
technical  mastery  and  knowledge.  H.s  genius 
was  a  talent  for  hard  work. 

Do  you  know  what  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  Audabon  was  in  order  that  the  world 
might  have  his  drawings  of  birds  T  When  at 
last  after  years  of  absence  and  longing  for  home, 
he  returned,  he  found  that  the  mice  had  eaten 
hia  drawings  and  destroyed  his  sketches.  “Then 
when  he  was  dumb  with  grief  and  dazed  with 
pain,  his  brave  wife  led  him  to  the  gate  and 
sent  him  forth  into  the  forest  on  his  mission, 
saying  there  was  no  valley  so  deep  nor  no  wilder¬ 


ness  so  distant  but  that  his  thought  turning 
heavenward,  would  see  the  light  burning  brightly 
for  him.  ”  Loneliness,  weariness,  watchfulness, 
this  is  something  of  what  it  cost  him  to  give  to 
the  world  his  beloved  birds.  All  this  unstinted 
sacrifice  that  we  might  know  about  birds. 

One  of  the  splendid  features  of  heroic  souls  is 
that  the  very  grandeur  of  the  undertaking  be¬ 
comes  an  inspiration.  No  perils  of  sea  or  of 
unknown  lands  could  deter  Columbus  when 
swayed  by  his  passion  for  discovery.  Washing¬ 
ton  had  no  ambition  to  be  king  over  a  nation  of 
which  he  was  already  the  Father.  To  every 
Christian  has  been  committed  the  sublimest 
mission  and  the  most  unrivalled  opportunity. 
He  is  Cod’s  co  laborer  to  secure  Qod’s  world¬ 
wide  spiritual  sway.  It  is  bis  to  live  Christ 
and  to  herald  Christ.  Because  Qod  knew  that 
we  had  lost.tbe  divine  conception  of  humanity 
He  sent  Christ  into  the  world  to  show  us  what  a 
man  in  Qod’s  image  is  really  like.  Christ  is 
our  model.  He  lived  and  toiled  among  men  that 
we  might  learn  bis  method.  He  spoke  of  other 
races  and  peoples  in  order  that  we  might  know 
that  they  and  we  are  linked  together.  All  this 
involves  much  more  than  that  we  know  about 
Christ.  Rosa  Bonheur  did  not  go  to  stable  or 
pasture,  glance  at  horses  and  then  paint  them. 
She  stayed  with  them.  Brown  in  order  to  paint 
gamine  not  only  sees  a  gamin,  but  keeps  him 
with  him  day  after  day. 

Smattering  knowledge  must  give  way  to  de¬ 
tailed,  exhaustive  knowledge.  Passing  glimpses 
must  yield  to  contemplation.  To  memorize  the 
Beatitudes  is  child’s  play,  to  master  their  spirit 
requires  prayer  and  meditation.  To  repeat  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  is  the  work  of  a  moment,  to  re¬ 
produce  the  life  with  which  it  throbs  is  a  holy 
ambition  whose  consummation  requires  years. 
Our  Shorter  Catechism  emphasizes  a  needed 
distinction.  “Justification  is  an  act  of  Qod’s 
'  free  grace.”  But  “Sanctification  is  the  work  of 
Qod’s  free  grace.”  One  becomes  Qod’s  child 
the  moment  be  believes  and  accepts,  he  only 
becomes  like  Qod  as  the  years  of  holy  life  and 
reverent  faith  transform  him  from  glory  to  glory. 

Christ  is  our  model,  we  therefore  must  study 
that  model.  Read  about  Him  in  the  Book. 
Meditate  upon  Him  at  toil  and  devotion.  Sur¬ 
render  to  His  influence  till  we  are  swayed  and 
moulded  by  His  Spiiit.  If  St.  Paul  were  to 
come  to  the  United  States  he  could  say  of  us  as 
he  said  of  the  Athenians,  “Ye  are  very  relig¬ 
ious.”  Everybody  has  a  religion  of  some  sort 
to-day.  Much  of  it  is  evolved  out  of  our  inner 
coneciousnesB.  Art  abandoned  that  process  long 
age.  It  paints  real  men,  real  horses,  real  bat¬ 
tles.  Ood  provided  better  models  for  their  can¬ 
vas  than  they  can  even  conceive,  much  lees  exe¬ 
cute.  Life  is  too  precious  for  experiment.  It 
costs  too  much  to  waste.  Ihsrefore,  that  there 
might  neither  be  waste  nor  experiment,  much 
lees  failure,  Qod  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  to 
show  them  what  a  man  is  like,  how  a  man  lives, 
and  loves.  Qod  permitted  you  to  see  him 
tempted  in  the  wilderness  by  the  devil.  There 
He  was  guided  by  Qod,  and  sustained  by  God. 
He  who  withstood  that  temptation  in  that  Spirit 
had  a  right  to  say,  “I  came  not  to  do  my  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  me.”  Qod 
permitted  you  to  see  Him  meet  and  mingle  with 
men  and  women.  Little  children  were  welcome 
in  Hia  arms.  He  was  not  more  courteous  to 
Nioodemus,  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  than  to 
the  woman  of  Samaria.  In  the  presence  of 
death  He  was  as  tender  to  the  bereaved  as^’Ho 
was  strong  in  faith.  He  who  raised  Lazarus 
from  the  dead,  wept  with  the  sisters.  Let  Him 
be  our  model  also  in  dealing  with  the  tempted 
and  struggling.  His  patience  ought  to  be~im- 
spiration  and  example  to  every  preacher,  parent, 
teacher.  From  books  about  the  Christ,  let  us 
turn  to  the  Bible  where  we  find  the  real  Christ. 
A  model,  however  excellent,  can  never  be  repro¬ 
duced  until  contact  and  communion  make  it  real 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 
Making  History. — The  history  of  Woman’s 
Work  in  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  touches 
not  only  humble  and  suffering  homes,  but  has 
found  living  examples  of  Qospel  love  and  piti- 
fulness  in  homes  of  wealth  and  luxury. 

Before  “The  Home  Industrial  School’’  at 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  acd  all  kindred  work 
through  it,  was  made  possible,  the  God  given 
desire  for  such  a  refuge  had  found  place  in 
Christian  hearts.  One  of  these,  a  beautiful  and 
“elect  lady,’’  while  seeking  health  in  the 
mountains  of  the  sunny  South  with  an  invalid 
mother,  seeing  the  shadowed  homes  of  the  peo 
pie,  lifted  her  pleading  voice  in  their  behalf 
and  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  help. 

Those  who  have  been  privileged  to  aid  the 
work  are  familiar  with  the  names  of  its  found¬ 
ers,  which  Mies  Florence  Stephenson — the  first 
and  only  Principal  of  the  School — has  woven 
into  history  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  for  perma 
nent  support. 

Miss  Stephenson  alludes  to  the  “widespread 
interest  in  the  mountain  people  of  the  South 
that  had  been  awakened  by  Miss  Murfree’s 
books,  which  reached  and  touched  the  hearts 
of  many  who  would  not  otherwise  have  listened 
to  appeals  for  aid  in  establishing  schools  and 
churches  among  these  neglected  ones  of  our  own 
race  and  nation.  ’ ' 

We  need  not  repeat  how  Rev.  L.  M.  Pease  and 
his  wife,  broken  in  health  by  their  arduous 
labors  at  the  Five  Points  in  New  York  City, 
came  to  Asheville  for  a  change  of  scene  and  a 
milder  climate;  and  seeing  the  need  of  the  poor 
girls  of  the  section  desired  to  open  for  them 
opportunities  for  Christian  and  industrial  edu¬ 
cation  ;  and  how  financial  reverses  seemed  to 
make  these  benevolent  schemes  impossible.  But 
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this  very  check  proved  a  link  in  the  chain  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result.  “It  being 
necessary  to  open  their  house  for  summer  board¬ 
ers,  it  soon  became  the  favorite  resort  of  Chris¬ 
tian  people  in  search  of  rest  and  health.  Among 
these  guests  were  Rev.  Thomas  Lawrence,  D.D., 
now  Principal  of  the  Asheville  Normal  and  Col¬ 
legiate  Institute.  Another  guest  was  Mias  Elis¬ 
abeth  Boyd,  above  referred  to,  who  afterwards 
became  Mrs.  D.  Stuart  Dodge.  Miss  Boyd  gave 
much  time,  prayer  and  thought  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  poor  girls  in  the  town,  visiting  them  also 
in  their  homei  and  brought  this  inspiration  to 
friends  in  the  North.’’  One  who  knew  her 
then,  writes;  “Never  shall  I  forget  the  winning 
persistence  with  which  she  appealed  to  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Saratoga,  May,  1884,  to  undertake 
industrial  educational  work  among  them.’’  No 
means  were  in  hand  for  this  work,  but  “with 
divinely-inspired  persistence  she  pleaded  that 
she  might  only  tell  the  story  of  what  she  had 
seen.  ’’  Permission  uas  given,  although  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  Committee.  “As  she  ttood 
upon  the  platform,  her  lovely  face  flushed,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  the  unaccustomed  effort, 
and  told  the  story  of  the  destitution  of  this  peo¬ 
ple  as  she  had  seen  it  and  how  she  had  tried  to 
do  what  she  could  alone  for  their  help,  every 
heart  was  stirred  with  sympathy.  Not  until 
later,  however,  when  a  liberal  friend  offered  to 
assist  generously  in  establishing  a  boarding 
school  for  girls,  did  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
consent  to  the  undertaking.’’ 

The  gift  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pease  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  for  school  purposes  on  the  condition  that 
an  annuity  should  be  guaranteed  them,  and  Mr. 
Pease's  personal  superintendence  of  the  work 
were  of  inestimable  value.  The  school  is  always 
filled  and  hundreds  of  applicants  are  refused 
every  >ear.  “In  the  Memorial  Chapel  the  girls 
of  this  school,  with  others,  assemble  every  Sab¬ 
bath  and  sing  praises  to  the  Lord.  In  the 
'house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,  ’  there  will  be  gathered  a  great  host  of 
those  who  met  on  earth  in  the  Chapel  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Dodge,  and  she  will  lead 
them  in  praise  to  ‘Him  who  loved  us  and  gave 
Himself  for  us.’  ’’ 

“Endowments  of  this  work  are  called  for. 
These  will  be  thrice  used  and  hence  have  a 
three  fold  blessing:  First,  in  proportion  to  their 
value  they  will  free  just  so  much  money  received 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Woman’s  Board ;  sec¬ 
ond,  these  amounts  would  give  aid  to  some  of 
the  mountain  districts  pleading  for  Christian 
day  schools ;  and  third,  they  would  open  doors 
of  service  to  those  trained  in  this  school  to  be 
come  teachers  in  the  church  day  school.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  results  of  work  from  October,  1887,  to 
October,  1895,  gives,  names  enrolled,  568;  begin¬ 
ning  to  teach,  50;  in  training  at  Hospitals,  3; 
graduated  from  Hospitals,  2;  engaged  in  city 
mission  work,  2;  in  work  under  the  Woman’s 
Board,  4 ;  conversions,  193.  The  foundations  of 
this  institution  were  laid  in  prayer,  its  walls 
were  built  by  loving  self  sacrifice  and  upon  its 
roof  for  nine  }ears  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
has  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass.’’ 

A  teacher  reports  that  a  girl  who  entered 
school  “not  more  than  three  weeks  ago  had 
been  promoted  to  the  Third  Grade.  From  the 
first  day  she  has  manifested  an  earnest  purpose 
to  succeed,  not  only  in  her  classes,  but  also  in 
domestic  work.  In  the  first  household  duty 
assigned  her  and  considered  by  most  girls  ‘plum 
hard  to  do,  ’  she  succeeded  much  better  than 
many  do  after  several  attempts.  The  reason  for 
this  was  not  in  superior  home  training,  but  be¬ 
cause  she  had  eagerly  anticipated  coming  to 
school,  her  application  having  been  in  more  than 
a  year,  and  when  the  opportunity  came  she  was 
quite  ready  to  do  her  beet. 

“Another’s  development  was  described  as  not 
only  mental,  but  spiritual  growth;  and  a  few 


weeks  previous  to  this  report,  when  the  first 
opportunity  was  given,  she  made  a  public  con¬ 
fession  of  Christ. 

“A  patron  visiting  the  school  to  take  his 
daughter  home  for  a  short  vacation,  arrived  a 
little  early,  (a  mistake  not  often  made, )  and 
was  invited  into  the  Chapel.  He  seemed  much 
pleased  with  all  the  exercises,  especially  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  Principal.  However, 
the  climax  was  not  reached  until  the  girls 
marched  from  the  Chapel  to  their  dining-room. 
This  marching  to  music  was  inspiring,  and  the 
good  man  looking  on  as  they  marched,  declared 
it  to  be  the  ‘Furtiest’  sight  he  had  ever  seen.  ’’ 

The  Blessedness  of  Giving. — Not  the  least  val¬ 
uable  lesson  taught  our  Asheville  pupils  is  that 
of  caring  for  those  poorer  than  ^themselves. 
During  the  holiday  season,  garments  were  made 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mattoon,  for  chil¬ 
dren  whose  mothers  work  in  the  cotton  factory 
and  have  little  time  or  skill  for  sewing.  Christ¬ 
mas  was  brightened  also  for  the  inmates  of  the 
County  Alms  House  as  the  girls  ornamented  a 
Christmas  tree  for  them  and  sang  Christmas 
hymns.  Most  of  the  girls  are ‘church  members 
and  seem  to  be  faithful  and  reverent.’’ 

The  Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting  was  of 
unusual  interest.  Mrs  Payson  Merrill  as  leader, 
read  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Romans,  and  allud¬ 
ing  to  that  remarkable  book,  “What  Would 
Jesus  Do  ?’’  urged  that  we  think  over  and  pray 
for  wisdom  and  strength  to  carry  out  this  prin¬ 
ciple  in  little  things  as  well  as  in  regard  to  those 
that  we  deem  of  more  importance. 

Prayer  was  requested  for  guidance  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  teachers  and  in  the  selection  of 
speakers  for  the  annual  meeting,  and  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  (with  tears)  commended  to  the 
God  of  battles.  H.  E.  B. 


SCHOOL  CABS. 

West  Turkestan  is  thinly  populated  and  has 
few  schools.  The  Russian  government  has  fitted 
up  as  schools  some  railroad  carriMes,  which 
remain  at  each  station  a  few  weeks.  The  teacher 
lives  in  the  carriage.  The  children  are  required 
to  learn  a  lesson  or  two  and  then  wait  until  the 
itinerant  school  again  reaches  their  neighbor¬ 
hood.  _ 

GROWING  CHILDREN. 

The  Home  Doctor. 

“Against  the  practice  of  giving  tea  and  coffee 
to  children,  we  cannot  speak  too  strongly.  Child¬ 
hood  is  the  period  when  the  nervous  activity  ia 
at  its  greatest.  The  brain  is  ever  busy  receiving 
new  impressions.  Reflex  action,  co-ordination 
of  muscles,  and  the  special  senses  are  all  under 
a  special  course  of  training.  The  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  is  pushed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  long 
is  the  list  of  victims  that  follow  its  over  stimula¬ 
tion.  In  these  little  people,  nothing  but  barm 
can  come  from  the  use  of  such  cerebral  stimu¬ 
lants  as  tea  or  coffee.  Bad,  then,  as  this  prac¬ 
tice  is,  let  us  as  physicians  be  aggressive  in  its 
prohibition.  Do  not  be  satisfied  by  answering 
“No,’’  when  asked  as  to  its  use,  but  let  ns 
teach  the  families  with  whom  we  come  in  con¬ 
tact  that  such  practice  is  evil.  We  speak  em¬ 
phatically,  because  not  only  among  the  poor  and 
uneducated,  but  among  the  rich,  who  should 
know  better,  this  practice  is  marvelously  preva¬ 
lent.’’ 

A  man  who  tried  Fostum  Cereal  Food  Coffee, 
said  that  it  might  be  solid  nourishment,  but  be 
didn’t  like  its  taste.  He  is  now  one  of  its  most 
enthusiastic  supporters,  having  discovered  the 
secret  of  delicious  Postum.  After  boiling  com¬ 
mences,  allow  it  to  boil  full  15  minutes.  Not 
simply  put  it  ',on  the  stove  for  15  minutes,  bat 
count  the  15  minutes  after  boiling  commencea. 
That  brings  out  the  food  value  and  the  delicioiu 
flavor.  It  certainly  does  make  the  children 
bright  and  healthy,  and  has  proven  a  Godsend 
to  many  an  adult  whose  daily  ails  were  not 
understood  until  Postum  took  the  place  of  Coffee, 
a  a  a  * 

Postum  is  the  only  cereal  coffee  yet  discovered, 
with  a  coffee  taste,  that  is  pure  and  free  from  low 
grade  coffee  or  other  drugs. 
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The  advantage  of  using  an  article  that  is  pure 
and  always  uniform,  is,  you  are  certain  of  having 
the  same  satisfactory  results.  Eight  prominent 
Professors  of  Chemistry,  of  national  reputation,  have 
analyzed  the  Ivory  Soap,  and  the  variation  in  each  is 
so  trifling  that  the  quality  of  the  ^Tvory”  may  be 
considered  reliably  uniform.  Each  pronounced  it  to 
be  remarkably  pure,  and  a  superior  laundry  soap. 
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WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  moDthly  meeting,  held  May  4th,  wee  led 
by  Mn.  Weeton,  who  bad  the  map  of  Siam  and 
Laoa  hung  in  eight,  and  who  had  alao  prepared 
a  program  on  the  enbject,  “Woman’a  Wcwk  for 
Woman.” 

Prayer  waa  offered  by  Dr.  Martin  of  St.  Louie, 
and  then,  in  answer  to  the  leader'e  queetione, 
intereating  statements  were  read  as  to  the  qualifi 
cationa  for  an  obstacles  to  Woman’a  Work,  atd 
the  various  methods  of  reaching  women.  The 
obstaclee  include  the  heathen  customs  of  early 
marriagea,  widow-burning,  foot  binding,  etc. 
In  some  parts  of  Africa  the  enforced  marriage 
is  accompanied  by  the  brutal  knocking  out  of  the 
bride’s  front  teeth.  And  often  if  a  husband  is 
ill  or  dies,  the  wife  is  killed  also.  Rudyard 
Kipling  bears  strong  testimony  to  the  corruption 
of  social  life  in  India,  and  Mrs.  Isabella  Bird 
Bishop  tells  from  her  own  bitter  experience  in 
heathen  lands  and  zenanas,  of  the  jealousy,  hate, 
and  intrigue  that  rule  the  hearts  of  those  se¬ 
cluded  women.  They  never  scrupled  to  ask  ber 
for  drugs  to  kill  or  disfigure  the  rival  wife  or 
injure  the  favored  son. 

Mias  Parsons  quoted  that  the  one  tenet  of 
faith  common  to  all  India  is  that  woman  is  sin¬ 
ful  and  the  cow  is  sacred  I 

But  our  missionary  schools,  kindergartens, 
training  and  industrial  schools,  zenana  work, 
Qospel  literature,  and  healing  and  nursing  of 
the  sick  are  all  Helping  to  reach  the  women  and 
better  their  terrible  condition. 

Mias  Florence  Smith  of  Baranquilla,  Colum¬ 
bia,  said  that  in  ber  station  it  had  indeed  been 
"woman’s  work  for  woman”  lately,  as  Mrs. 
Ladd  and  Mias  Hunter  are  the  only  missionaries 
there,  but  we  hope  next  fall  there  will  also  be 
men’s  work  for  men !  The  condition  of  women 
is  not  so  pitiable  as  in  some  lands,  but  it  is 
probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  there  is  not  one 
home  untouched  by  social  impurity;  vice  is 
rampant  and  unconcealed. 

It  is  hard  for  girls  to  earn  their  living.  Eight 
cents  a  day  would  be  the  pay  for  what  they  con¬ 
sider  hard  work,  and  with  their  beauty  and  love 
of  enjoyment  is  it  so  strange  that  they  yield  to 
temptation  and  accept  the  home  (f  )  offered  by 
the  wealthy  young  men  or  the  foreign  traders  ? 

But  to  show  that  the  (lospel  of  Christ  can  re¬ 
deem  from  such  surroundings.  Miss  Bmith  de¬ 
scribed  her  visits  to  a  poor  young  woman  dying 
of  consumption  in  a  wretched  hovel,  her  little 
naked  baby  dying  too.  Nothing  could  quench 
the  radiant  Ikith  of  this  woman,  faith  not  in 
saint  or  Virgin,  but  in  Christ  alone,  and  her 
death  was  triumphant. 

By  every  means  the  missionaries  try  to  reach 
the  women,  and  so  hospitable  and  courteous  are 
they  that  they  never  fall  to  respond  to  a  smile 
or  an  invitation.  They  are  nominally  Roman 
Catholic  and  know  something  of  Christ  and  his 
power  to  save,  and  would  resent  not  being 
called  Christians,  but  they  listen  eagerly  to  the 
Word  of  Qod.  And  so,  like  Miss  Jewett  in  Per¬ 
sia,  the  missionary  ladies  long  to  go  out  and  live 
and  preach  in  new  villages. 

Many  years  ago  there  went  out  as  a  missionary 
to  Baranquilla,  an  earnest  man  at  his  own 
charges.  Over  fifty  years  old,  a  cripple  and 
hunchback,  he  determined  to  live  among  and 
help  those  people,  even  though  without  moral  or 
financial  support.  He  bought  a  little  land  and 
built  a  house  which  became  the  resort  of  the 
sick,  the  troubled,  and  the  needy.  His  hobby 
was  "Electropoise,”  and  he  gave  everyone  a 
treatment  and  called  tbia  home  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Hospital  1  But  the  patients  got  much 
more  than  electropoiae  there,  for  he  preached  the 
pure  Qoapel,  and  so  this  chained  life  in  the  crip¬ 
pled  body  worked  on  till  it  was  set  free  by  death. 


Now  the  missionaries  want  to  use  this  property 
for  a  regular  Hospital,  where  the  native  physi¬ 
cian  can  hold  a  free  dispensary,  and  where  at 
least  pure  air,  pure  water  and  cleanliness  can  be 
offered  to  the  needy. 

Miss  Wilbur,  who  spoke  next,  said  that  in 
woman’s  work,  the  effect  is  not  only  on  the 
heathen  woman,  but  on  ourselves.  Foreign 
Missions  appeal  to  the  best  in  us,  by  uplifting 
and  broadening  our  interests.  No  woman  is 
truly  up  to  the  times  unless  she  is  interested  in 
Foreign  Missions.  Psychologists  take  the  mind 
of  the  child,  the  idiot,  and  the  savage  as  repre 
senting  the  least  mental  C  development,  they 
should  add  the  mind  of  the  heathen  woman, 
when  uninetructed  by  Christianity.  Not  only 
philanthropy  but  the  duty  of  self  preservation 
urges  us  to  raise  this  standard  and  give  them 
the  beet  there  is. 

Dr.  Martin  spoke  briefiy  of  his  interest  in 
Foreign  Missions,  "for  the  Women’s  Board  of 
the  Southwest  was  born  in  my  church  under  Dr. 
Qanse’s  pastorate,  and  that  church  was  the  first 
Protestant  church,  except  the  Baptist,  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.” 

There  was  no  special  news  from  Siam  and 
Laos,  but  Miss  Ellen  Parsons  spoke  feelingly  of 
the  death  of  our  "dear  Fanny  Wight”  of  Wei 
Hien,  China;  of  Elsie  Pond,  the  news  of  whose 
death  in  Saratoga  will  reach  her  mother  to  day 
in  Columbia ;  of  Mrs.  C.  W.  Mateer  in  Tung- 
cbow,  one  of  our  first  missionaries  in  every  re¬ 
spect!  and  others  remembered  Dr.  Labaree,  be¬ 


reft  in  one  week  of  a  daughter  and  wife.  Some 
bright  notes  from  the  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  at  Trenton  were  given  by  several  ladies 
who  had  attended,  and  who  had  been  on  the 
lookout  for  suggestions  for  improving  our  own 
meetings. 

Miss  Hubbard  reported  thirty  dollars  raised 
for  surgical  instruments  for  Dr.  Mary  Niles  and 
told  of  her  gratitude  for  it.  But  the  highest 
tide  of  interest  and  thanksgiving  was  reached 
when  our  Treasurer  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hand, 
from  which  we  quote : 

"The  debt  tbst  bas  rested  so  heavily  upon  the 
work,  varying  in  amount  since  1893  is  buried, 
and  may  no  reetige  of  it  ever  again  appear  f 
The  payment  of  this  large  sum,  nearly  $100,000, 
during  such  a  year  as  that  just  past,  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  due,  first  to  the  generosity  of  the  men  and 
women  on  the  field,  to  the  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  shown  by  their  magnificent  gifts;  and 
second,  to  the  energy  and  tnthusiasm  of  the 
Women’s  Boards  of  America.  Ood  bless  the 
workers  abroad  and  the  workers  in  the  homeland 
and  in  the  Church  I  In  the  continued  co  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  two  inspiring  agencies  lies  the  se¬ 
cret  of  the  conquests  of  the  future.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  figures  covering  the  contributions  and 
expenditures  of  the  year  just  past,  indicate  that 
our  final  balance  sheet  will  show  no  deficit.  Let 
us  thank  the  dear  Father,  and  take  courage  for 
the  new  year  !” 

A  fervent  prayer  by  Mrs.  Dennis  closed  the 
meeting.  8.  R.  D 
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Broadway  aud  11th  Street  Store. 


“Z.Z.”  Corsets,  $1.95. 


This  pattern  ol  the  famous  <*Z.Z.”  Corset 
has  many  points  of  superiority  in  fit  and 
manufacture. 

It  comes  in  medium  and  extra  long: 
waist  desigrns,  and  is  made  in  Coutil,  with 
Satine  strap  stitching. 

This  week,  a  special  invoice  of  these 
Corsets  will  be  put  on  sale,  in  sizes  18  to 
26,  and  in|wliite  a)id  gray,  at 
$1.95; 

Until  now  regfularly  S'j.SO. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 

New  York. 


SIXTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

JOHN  CATTNACH 

361  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

(Near  34th  Street) 

Oar  ueaal  dleplay  of  floe  *'  Own  Make  " 

LEATHER  GOODS 

Woald  call  jmrtlenlar  attention  to  **The  Cattnach  Trunk"  a* 
beinc  the  Strong^  and  Lightest  ever  produced.  The  popular 
"liondon  Kit  Bae"  for  its  durability  and  ronvenlence  In 
paoklnc.  Also  the  latest  Improvement  In  Ladl-a’  Hat  Trunks. 
Ladter  and  Oentlemen's  Toilet  and  Travelllnu  Baffs.  Dreas 
Suit,  Shirt  and  Shirt  Waist  Casea  Portmanteaus,  Trunks,  etc. 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  TRAVELLERS 


if  HTCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DATS  WORK. 


Eddy  Refrigerator 

THE  BEST  FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

TRIED  FOR  A  QUARTER  CENTURY. 

TOR  BALB  BT 

EEWIS  &  CONGBR 

ISO  *  18S  WMt  4»nd  StrMt. 


JThompton’t  Eye  Witir. 


Children’s  Department 


MAKY,  KNITTING. 

When  Mary  sits  a-knitting 
Beside  the  oozy  fire. 

Her  bending  face  so  happy 
With  motherhood’s  desire. 

It  makes  the  room  seem  holy, 

A  consecrated  place. 

With  God's  soiile  in  the  firelight 
That  flickers  on  her  face. 

The  clicking  of  the  needles. 

The  crumble  of  the  coals. 

Make  such  a  quiet  .nnslc 
For  our  two  qnlet  souls  I 
And  when  the  little  mother 
Spreads  out  the  garment  small, 

The  look,  the  touch  she  gives  it 
Like  faintly  bleaslngs  fall. 

We  sit  until  the  twilight 
Her  snowy  weaving  blurs. 

And  in  the  creaking  shatter 
A  little  night  wind  stirs. 

Then  Mary's  face  sinks  lower 
Unto  the  little  gown. 

Until  she  seems  to  kiss  it 
Before  she  lays  it  down. 

—James  Bnokbam  in  Harper's  Basar. 


CARRYING  BURDENS. 

We  all  carry  them  somewhere.  Some  of  us 
tug  aloDg  with  them  strapped  on  our  shoulders 
so  our  fellow  companions  see  them  and  remark 
upon  them.  Others  of  us  carry  them  so  well 
concealed  in  our  hearts  that  even  our  best 
friends,  who  may  surmise  that  we,  like  fellow 
mortals  must  have  them,  never  get  an  insight 
as  to  what  they  are.  Then  there  are  some  fel 
low  travelers  who,  unlike  poor  old  Davie  Deane, 
must  “buckle  their  distreeeee  on  other  people’s 
shoulders.’’  It  is  because  of  such  ones  that  the 
command  was  given  to  “Bear  one  another’s  bur¬ 
dens  and  thus  fuldl  the  law  of  Christ.’’  We  are 
not  to  censure  these  weaker  on*e,  but  give  them 
a  lift  and  thank  God  if  He  has  given  us  strength 
to  carry  our  own  burdens  without  troubling 
other  people  with  them. 

Some  one  epeake  of  those  who  turn  aside  to 
help  others  in  the  burden -bearing,  and  “who 
put  life  into  one,  and  give  courage  to  the  faint¬ 
hearted,  and  hope  out  of  their  own  heart’s  con 
stancy,  as  the  Elect.’’ 

It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  privileges  in  our  jour¬ 
ney  through  life,  to  be  able  to  turn  aside  to  give 
a  lift  to  those  weaker  than  ourselves,  and  by  so 
doing  we  may  belong  to  the  Elect.  A  friend  in 
speaking  of  a  young  girl,  a  few  days  since,  said, 
“L— is  a  joy-givfr ;  she  never  comes  into  the 
house  but  ehe  brings  sunshine  and  brightness 
with  her — and  she  spoke  of  the  power  for  good 
such  a  young  person  is  in  a  community.  It  is 
a  power  that  enriches,  not  only  those  who  re¬ 
ceive,  but  the  one  who  gives  it.’’  “If  I  were 
young  again,’’  said  an  old  lady,  “I  would  cul- 
I  tivate  the  characteristics  that  result  in  joy- 
I  giving.’’ 

We  may  say  temperament,  environment  and 
inheritance,  have  much  to  do  with  this  happy 
way  of  bearing  burdens  without  drawing  upon 
the  strength  and  sympathy  of  others.  That  is 
undoubtedly  true  to  a  degree,  but  it  is  within 
the  power  of  young  people,  with  God’s  help,  to 
cultivate  a  cheerful  manner  and  a  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  the  bright  side  of  things  which  will  make 
them  joy-givers. 

We  ail  dread  to  come  in  contact  with  those 
people  who  always  have  a  grievance.  There  are 
burdens,  which  are  laid  upon  us,  that  are  not  of 
our  own  making,  but  there  are  others  that  we 
atop  by  the  wayside  and  pick  up  to  load  our¬ 
selves  down  with — little  miseries  that  we  might 
much  better  have  passed  by  unnoticed.  If  one 
is  always  looking  for  this  sort  of  grievance  it 
will  surely  be  in  sight  somewhere. 

It  is  hardly  fair  that  we  should  expect  others 
to  help  us  carry  the  weight  of  such  unnecessary 
luggage,  but  we  have  ail  met  with  people  who 
really  aeemed  to  enjoy  exhibiting  tbeee  picked 


What  does  A  stand  for?  When 
some  friend  suggests  that  your 
blood  needs  A  sarsaparilla  treat¬ 
ment,  remember  that  A  stands  for 
AYER’S.  The  first  letter  in  the 
alphabet  stands  for  the  first  of 
sarsaparillas ;  first  in  origin,  first 
in  record,  first  in  the  favor  of  the 
family.  For  nearly  half  a  century 

Ayer’S 

Samparllia 

has  been  curing  all  forms  of  blood 
diseases — scrofula,  eczema,  tetter, 
rheumatism,  erysipelas,  blood  poi¬ 
soning,  etc.  There’s  a  book  about 
these  cores — “  Ayer’s  Curebook,  a 
story  of  cures  told  by  the  cured,” 
— which  is  sent  free  on  request,  by 
Dr.  J.  G.  Ayer,  Lowell,  Mass.  'The 
book  will  interest  you  if  you  are 
sick  or  weak,  because  it  tells  not 
what  it  is  claimed  the  remedy  will 
do,  but  what  your  neighbors  and 
fellows  testify  that  it  has  done. 
Will  it  cure  you  ?  It  has  cured 
thousands  like  you.  Why  not  you? 


up  weights  of  no  value,  and  burdening  every¬ 
body  else  with  them.  A  young  girl  wrote  on  the 
fly  leaf  of  her  book  of  daily  readings  this  quota¬ 
tion  :  “Happy  they  who  pass  through  life  with¬ 
out  causing  either  suffering  or  irritation  to  any, 
but  are  always  exerciiing  the  gracious  influences 
that  soothe  and  comfort  and  benetit  their  fel¬ 
lows.  ’  ’ 

We  are  reminded  of  the  old  atory  told  in  the 
time  of  Socrates.  The  people  were  all  complain¬ 
ing  uf  their  special  troubles.  Eiach  one  being 
sure  hie  burden  was  harder  to  bear  than  bis 
neighbor’s.  After  a  time  of  unusual  fretting 
and  grumbling,  each  one  was  told  to  tie  up  all 
hie  troubles  in  a  bundle,  and  deposit  them  on 
the  top  of  a  hill.  This  they  made  baste  to  do, 
and  then  each  one  was  told  to  take  a  stick,  turn 
over  the  bundles  and  pick  out  the  one  which  be 
would  most  prefer.  What  waa  the  director’s 
amaxement  to  see  each  one  after  turning  over 
the  pile,  picK  out  hia  own  bundle  again,  and 
march  down  the  hill  with  it. 

Susan  Tkall  Pkbbt. 


Caller  (to  child  whose  mother  has  left  the 
room  for  a  minute).  “Come  here  to  me,  my 
dear.’’ 

Child.  “No,  I  mustn’t  do  that  Mamma 
told  me  I  must  stay  sitting  in  the  chair  because 
there  ie  a  bole  in  &e  cuahion. ’’ — Glasgow  Citi- 
xen. 


Statb  or  Ohio,  Oitt  or  Tolrdo,  I 

LuoasCourtt.  )"• 

Frank  J.  Chrhrt  in»k«i  oath  that  be  la  the  aenlor 
partner  of  the.flrm  of  F.  J.  Chbnrt  A  Co.,  doing  baalneee 
in  the  City  of  Toledo,  Connty  and  State  aforeeald.  and 
that  Bald  firm  will  pav  the  enm  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  fw  each  and  every  oaae  of  Catarrh  that  can. 
not  be  cored  by  the  nae  of  Hall'b  Catarrh  Curb. 

FRANK  J.  CHENRT. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  anhecrlbed  in  my  preeenea, 
this  Bth  day  of  December,  A.D.  IBM. 

1  [  A.  W.  OLBASOH, 

'  — I  IfoUtry  AihWe. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Care  Is  taken  Internally  and  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mnoons  Borfaoea  of  the  system.  Sand 
for  testimonials,  free. 

r.  J.  CHENEY  4b  CO..  Toledo,  O. 
|aF~  Sold  by  DmgglstB,  T6o. 
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GLADBROOK. 


By  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Dallt’b  Fathxb. 

Then  came  a  audden  cry  of  “Fire  I" 

While  lingering  onteide,  the  children  had  eet 
off  a  few  fire  worka,  and  a  atray  spark  most  have 
lodged  in  the  ahed  that  held  the  rabbita.  It 
waa  Blanche  who  had  raised  the  cry,  she  having 
been  the  first  to  aee  the  tiny  blase.  Miss 
Catharine’s  speech  was  stopped  at  its  very  com¬ 
mencement  Everyone  hastened  toward  the  im¬ 
perilled  building,  and  stared  at  the  open  door, 
through  which  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  was 
already  pouring. 

“1  he  barn  hose,  Blanche!  Quick!’’  ordered 
Mias  Catharine.  Obeying  her  command,  Blanche 
rushed  away  in  great  haste ;  the  others  could  do 
nothing  of  much  account  till  the  arrival  of  the 
men  and  the  hose,  so  they  waited  anxiously  on 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  shed. 

“The  bunnies!  They’ll  burn!’’  burst  from 
Totty’s  quivering  lips.  At  this  the  girls  and 
Fred  stared  helplessly  in  the  direction  of  the 
imprisoned  pets,  but  no  one  made  a  movement 
to  rescue  them.  Dally,  however,  proved  herself 
the  heroine  of  this  occasion. 

Appearing  not  to  heed  the  dense  smoke,  she 
darted  through  the  door- way,  regardless  of  Aunt 
Catharine’s  remonstrances,  and  unclasped  the 
door  of  the  rabbits’  home. 

“She  has  them!’’  cried  Fred  exultingly, 
catching  sight  of  Dally  once  more  as  she  has¬ 
tened  out  of  the  smoke  wreaths.  In  each  hand 
she  grasped  the  ears  of  one  of  the  recovered 
pets. 

“There  are  two!  I’ll  have  to  go  back  for  the 
rest!’’  said  she  calmly,  as  she  laid  the  animals 
tenderly  upon  the  lawn.  Again  she  plunged 
boldly  into  the  smoke,  and  again,  after  a  longer 
interval  than  before,  she  re-appeared  with  two 
rabbits  in  her  firm  clasp.  These  too  were 
placed  upon  the  cool  grass. 

“What  ails  them  ?’’  she  demanded,  seeing 
that  three  of  the  little  creatures  were  staggering 
aimlessly  to  and  fro,  while  the  fourth  had 
artetched  out  his  limbs  as  though  in  slumber. 
“I  do  believe  the  smoke  has  nearly  choked  them ! 
Come,  come!’’ 

The  last  command  was  given  as  Dally  lightly 
tapped  the  motionless  pet  with  her  brown  hand. 
Her  strokes  had  some  effect ;  the  rabbit  opened 
his  eyes  and  endeavored  to  struggle  to  his  feet 
In  spite  of  this  he  was  forced  at  length  to  desist 
from  his  efforts,  and  he  again  lay  still  upon  the 
lawn. 

“He’s  sick,  sure  enough,’’  said  Dally,  pity* 
ingly;  and  she  and  the  children  bent  anxious 
heads  over  the  little  sufferer,  heedless  of  the 
confusion  near  the  shed  as  the  men  played  the 
water  from  the  hose  upon  the  now  brightly  bias¬ 
ing  structure,  and  did  their  best  to  prevent  the 
flames  from  spreading  to  more  important  build¬ 
ings  near  at  hand. 

The  fire  was  shortly  under  complete  control ; 
the  walls  of  the  shed  were  still  standing,  but 
thin  curls  of  smoke  arose  from  the  scorched 
materials  they  enclosed;  the  “bunnies’  coop,’’ 
as  Totty  called  it,  had  been  utterly  consumed, 
and  the  children  were  forced,  in  consequence,  to 
look  for  other  shelter  for  their  afflicted  pets. 
By  dint  of  much  contriving,  a  long  box  was 
made  to  serve  the  purpose.  When  this,  lined 
with  hastily  plucked  grass  and  clover,  had  been 
mounted  upon  some  convenient  upright  staffs, 
and  its  occupants  were  safe  inside,  the  owners 
felt  sufflciently  reliveed  to  seek  the  house  once 
mwe.  A  very  sober  procession  marched  indoors, 
carrying  tenderly  Aunt  Catharine’s  presents, 
and  chatting  excitedly  about  the  recent  dis 
turbancee. 

“I  do  hope  the  rabbits  won’t  be  sick  to-mor- 
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row!’’  exclaimed  Mildred,  in  an  audible  aside 
to  her  cousin. 

“Dear  me,  no!’’  waa  May’s  answer.  “Poor 
little  things  I  We  don’t  want  any  more  funerals 
for'some  time  to  come!’’ 

“And  you  won’t  have  any,’’  was  Daily's  de¬ 
cided  remark,  aa  they  entered  the  cosy  sitting- 
room  and  placed  their  pretty  burdens  in  con¬ 
venient  spots.  “The  bunnies  will  be  all  right  in 
the  morning.’’ 

Bad  to  relate,  her  prophecy'waa  not  fulfilled. 
The  children  slept  soundly,  despite  the  excite¬ 
ment,  and  were  down-stairs  and  in  the  back 
yard  very  early  next  day.  With  fear  and 
trembling  they  approached  the  impromptu  shel¬ 
ter  they  had  arranged  for  the  rabbits;  with  dole 
ful  countenances  they  peered  into  its  depths  for 
aigna  of  the  former  lively  denixent. 

“Is  he  dead-— the  little  sick  one  ?’’  asked  Mil¬ 
dred. 

*  “Tea,  he  ia!’’  said  Fred  gravely.  “And  the 
others  are  blinking  as  though  they  hadn’t  rid 
themaelvea  of  the  smoke  yet!’’ 

“Nasty  old  smoke!’’  cried  Totty  in  a  vindic¬ 
tive  tone  which  made  her  companione  laugh  a 
little. 

So  there  was  a  second  burial  that  season,  and 
another  Bunny  was  laid  beside  his  smaller  broth 
ere  in  the  little  plot  of  turf  behind  the  garden 
When  it  was  observed  that  the  remaining  three 
pete  could  not  be  induced  to  caper  about  in 
their  old  free  manner,  but  eat  soberly  in  corners 
and  munched  their  food  with  alarming  gravity, 
then  Totty’a  composure  gave  way  entirely,  ebe 
wept  and  would  not  be  consoled. 

“I’ll  get  her  some  more  rabbits,’’  said  Uncle 
Tom  to  hie  troubled  eietere. 

“No,  indeed!’’  cried  Aunt  Catharine.  Get 
them  another  kind  of  pet  if  you  like,  but  no 
rabbits!  They  are  rather  a  nuisance,  it  seeme 
to  me !’’ 

So  Uncle  Tom  thought.  Aunt  Mabel  advised, 
and  Aunt  Catharine  offered  euggeetione  until  at 
last  they  reached  a  satisfactory  conclusion — but 
its  nature  was  not  revealed  to  the  sorrowing 
children.  Nor  waa  the  secret  proclaimed  until 
another  strange  happening  had  interrupted  the 
quiet  of  their  livee. 

The  atory  of  Daily’s  heroism  had  been  blazoned 
abroad,  and  aomebow  had  crept  into  the  village 


paper,  which  small  sheet  commented  bravely 
upon  it.  An  entire  half-column  was  given  up 
to  the  tale  of  the  fire,  for  exciting  news  of  any 
kind  waa  much  relished  in  Longdale.  But  of 
all  the  interested  readers,  not  one  would  have 
drawn  your  attention  sooner  than  a  certain 
rough-looking  fellow  in  dingy  working-garments, 
with  stout  limbs,  sandy  hair,  and  unpleasant 
steel  gray  eyes.  When  be  had  pored  over  the 
newspaper  lorg  enough  to  gather  a  bint  of  its 
information,  he  suddenly  left  the  village  store, 
and  walked  hastily  away  in  the  direction  of 
Qladbrook.  It  was  about  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  the  June  twilight  wae  even  then 
beginning  to  settle  over  the  earth.  The  man 
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Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis, 
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Ladies’  Furnishings 

Shirt  Waists. 
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Silk  Petticoats,  Corsets. 
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Dressing  Sacques,  Tea  Gowns  and  Wrappers. 
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did  not  reach  hia  deatinatioo  until  some  time 
after  eight 

The  family  at  Qladbrook  had  left  the  veranda, 
and  were  scattered  about  in-doora,  the  older 
ones  reading  and  chatting  in  the  sitting  room, 
and  most  of  the  children  being  already  in  their 
snug  beds.  Now,  whistling  was  not  a  rare  thing 
about  the  big  place,  with  its  several  boys  and 
men,  and  it  was  stranse  that  Uncle  Tom  and 
Aunt  Mabel  should  both  express  their  surprise 
when  a  single,  long  drawn  whistle  broke  the  even¬ 
ing  stillness.  But  it  was  a  peculiar  whistle, 
only  once  given,  and  it  was  a  success.  There 
came  a  low  chuckle  from  the  man  hidden  by 
the  lilacs  in  the  garden,  as  the  side  door  of  the 
house  silently  opened,  and  in  the  darkness  a 
girlie  figure  stole  towards  him  over  the  lawn. 

“Well  f"  said  she,  facing  the  new-comer  in 
the  shadow  of  the  bushes.  It  was  Dally  who 
had  come  from  the  house. 

“Is  that  all  you  can  say  when  your  dad  comes 
back?"  asked  the  man,  with  a  curious  gleam  in 
his  eyes.  “Are  you  putting  on  airs,  now  that 
you  live  in  such  bang-up  style  f  Can’t  you  say 
you’re  glad  to  see  me  ?" 

“Where  have  you  been  ?’’  was  all  the  answer 
Dally  made. 

“Oh,  off  on  a  little  jaunt  I  Not  of  much  use 
for  you  to  know  I  But  now  I’m  back,  and  you 
must  live  on  the  old  mountain  again.  See  f" 

“I’d  rather  stay  here." 

“Oh,  I  don’t  doubt  it!  They’ve  spoiled  you 
already,  eh  ?  But  you’ll  have  to  come  home  all 
the  same,  my  lady  I" 

Dally  saw  that  he  was  in  earnest,  but  she 
made  one  more  effort  She  well  knew  Mr. 
Orthe’s  weak  points. 

“I  get  good  wages  here,"  she  said.  “I’ll  lose 
a  lot  if  I  leave  now." 

“How  much  do  they  give  you  ?’’ 

Dally  named  the  sum.  Miss  Catharine  had 
been  very  generous,  and  the  mention  of  the 
amount  brought  another  gleam  into  the  man’s 
eyes.  There  were  a  few  more  questions  on  his 
part,  and  eager  answers  on  that  of  Dally,  for 
she  saw  that  her  father  was  conquered. 

“Stay,  then,"  said  he  at  the  close  of  the  in¬ 
terview,  “and  you  needn’t  tell  anyone  I'm  here 
unless  they  ask  you  right  out.  I’m  afraid  you 
wouldn’t  lie  then,  would  you  ?’’ 

“I  would  not,"  said  Dally  quietly.  “I’m  not 
the  old  girl  any  longer,  you  know." 

Her  father  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  dusk,  while  Dally  returned  to  the 
house.  Her  absence  had  not  been  noticed,  and 
to  her  relief  no  questions  were  asked  about  the 
mysterious  whistle.  So  Dally  remained  at  Qlad¬ 
brook. 

Two  days  after  the  fire.  Uncle  Tom  came  to 


the  house  with  a  large  bundle  banging  from  his 
out  stretched  arm,  the  rents  in  the  paper  wrap¬ 
pings  showed  a  profusion  of  vivid  green  wire. 

“It’s  a  cage,"  announced  Fred,  as  the  bundle 
was  placed  upon  the  veranda. 

You  sold  the  other  rabbits  to  the  Miller  girl, 
did  you  not?"  asked  Mr.  Brooke,  seating  him 
self  in  a  convenient  chair,  and  staring  at  May." 

“Yes,  and  she  gave  us  a  quarter  for  them, 
and  we  spent  it  for  bananas  and  had  a  feast  I" 
cried  Blanche,  wondering  what  might  be  in  the 
cage. 

‘Qood  1  Now  I’ve  brought  you  another  pet — 
one  very  different  from  the  bunnies.  It’s  a 
large  bird,  which  I  purchased^from'an  Italian 
vender,  and — ’’ 

’Come  to  dinner!"  here  issued  in  sepulchral 
tones  from  beneath  the  many  paper  wrappings 
of  the  cage,  at  which  the  children  stared  first 
at  one  another,  then  'at  the  queer  parcel,  and 
finally  went  off  into  peals  of  laughter. 

“It’s  a  parrot,  isn’t  it.  Uncle  Tom  ?’’  asked 
Fred,  excitedly. 

“Yes,  it  is.  He  must  be  hungry,  too,”  replied 
Mr.  Brooke,  for  the  bird  was  urging  the  assem¬ 
bly  in  repeated  calls  to  “Come  to  dinner  I"  He 
bent  forward  and  loosened  the  wrappings,  and 
there  appeared  to  their  eager  gaze  a  large  parrot, 
feathered  in  marvellous  hues  of  yellow,  red  and 
green.  The  new  pet  was  just  now  clinging  to 
the  perch  with  hie  long,  sharp  beak,  but  he 
soon  dropped  to  ^the  sanded  fioor  of  the  cage, 
and  leisurely  surveyed  bis  laughing  audience, 
his  round  eyes  blinking  in  such  a  way  that 
Totty  was  enchanted. 

“We’ll  call  him  Polly,"  Juiid  Uncle  Tom; 
“and  you  must  be  very  careful  not  to*eay  in  his 
hearing  any  words  which  you  wouldn’t  wish  him 
to  learn,  for  parrots  are  quick  at  acquiring  such 
knowledge.  He  can  say  a  great  many  .things 
now.  ’  ’ 

“Come  to  dinner,"  urged  Polly. 

“I  think  he’ll  prove  to  be  a  smart  bird,  and 
you  must  not  irritate  him  and  spoil  his  temper, 
for—’’ 

“Do  come  to  dinner,"  shrieked  Polly. 

“Dear  met  This  bird  must  be  half-starved  I" 
exclaimed  Uncle  Tom,  when  the  laughter  had 
somewhat  subsided.  “I’ll  finish  my  lecture 
some  other  time.  Just  now  Polly  would  like 
something  to  eat." 

He  picked  up  the  cage  with  its  noisy  inmate 
and  carried  it  indoors,  followed  by  all  the 
parrot’s  admirers. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


NATALIE  OF  HUNGABT. 

The  little  Archduchess  of  Hungary,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  betrothed  to  the  unfortunate 
King  of  Spain,  died  a  short  time  since.  She 
was  a  little  girl  in  short  frocks,  but  great  pomp 
and  ceremony  attended  her  funeral.  The  coflSn, 
covered  with  crimson  velvet  was  enclosed  in  an 
outer  coffin  of  silver.  The  hearse  was  drawn  by 
six  white  horses,  and  was  preceded  by  a  Span¬ 
ish  rider  in  gorgeous  uniform.  Next  came  the 
child’s  archducal  crown  on  its  crimson  velvet 
cushion.  The  chamberlains  of  the  Preesburg 
archducal  court,  with  their  keys  of  office ;  the 
first  and  second  masters  of  ceremonies,  the  mis 
trees  of  ceremonies  and  her  lady  in  waiting,  and 
the  archduchess’  own  suite  rode  in  handsome 
coaches,  fianked  by  body  guards  and  mounted, 
and  foot  halberdiers  with  lighted  lanterns.  The 
body  lay  in  state  in  the  church  during  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  tens  of  thousands  of  persons,  court  offi 
cials,  children,  peasants  with  flowers,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  himself,  took  a  farewell 
glimpse  of  the  little  archduchess.  At  sunset  the 
body  was  borne  with  pomp  to  the  Imperial  vault 
of  the  Capuchin  monks,  and  was  received  by  tbe 
lord  cardinal  and  the  archbishop,  and  all  this 
time  in  the  church  above  the  vault,  six  small 
archduchesses,  sisters  of  Natalie,  sobbed  a  dirge 
for  .the  dead. 
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TWO  BELATED  BAY  BASKETS. 

They  had  beeo  the  beet  of  friende  for  three 
years— Frances  end  Grace,  so  closely  allied  to 
each  other  in  the  way  of  exchange  of  worda  and 
school  implements,  that  the  teacher  had  some- 
timea  been  obliged  to  change  their  seats  in 
Bchool,  which  wee  the  cause  of  great  sorrow  to 
the  two  achoolmatee,  and  the  other  girls,  with 
whom  they  had  been  assigned  to  sit,  came  in  for 
only  a  small  share  of  attention.  After  a  few 
weeks  of  an  extraordinary  show  of  goodneea, 
these  two  school  companions — the  dearest  friende 
in  the  world — would  get  up  courage  to  ask  tbe 
teacher  to  let  them  sit  together  again,  and  after 
promisee  of  the  beat  behavior  they  would  be 
allowed  to  do  so. 

But  a  controversy  at  last  aroee  between  the 
two  friends  which  made  them  feel  very  unpleas¬ 
antly  toward  each  other.  It  happened  during  the 
third  week  in  April  that  these  two  girls,  such 
loysl  friends  heretofore,  “had  some  words,"  so 
the  other  girls  said,  and  now  they  did  not  speak, 
nor  even  look  at  each  other  if  they  could  poeai- 
bly  avoid  it.  They  would  have  been  glad  then 
to  have  had  their  seats  changed,  but  the  teacher 
either  did  not  understand  their  disagreeable 
situation,  or  did  not  wish  to  recognize  it— she 
remained  neutral.  It  was  nearing  the  time  for 
May  baekete,  and  Frances  and  Grace,  for  three 
Bucceeeive  May  days  had  prepared  the  prettiest 
baekete  they  could  for  each  other.  Instead  of 
hunting  about  the  woods  and  fields  for  bits  of 
spring  freehneee  this  year,  they  were  whispering 
unkind  thoughts  about  each  other  to  their 
Bchool-matee.  How  strange  it  waa  when  their 
love  had  been  so  intense  for  ao  long  a  time ! 
Abl  they  loved  each  other  still,  but  they  would 
not  own  it,  and  allowed  themeelves  to  be  weighted 
down  with  miseriee  because  they  bad  “had  a 
falling  out,"  and  could  not  go  together  again. 
They  had  tried  to  substitute  some  of  the  other 
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girls  for  bosom  frieods,  but  they  did  not  fill  the 
gap.  It  is  Stevenson  who  says : 

“  The  dearest  frieDds  are  the  anldest  friends. 

The  new  are  Just  on  trial." 

The  time  for  May  baskets  came  and  “the 
other  girls”  sent  them  as  usual.  Frances  and 
Grace,  somehow,  had  no  heart  to  make  them  for 
any  one  else  so  long  as  they  did  not  make  them 
for  each  other.  The  May  morning  came  and  the 
QSdal  baskets  were  missed  very  much,  neither 
of  them  could  eat  any  breakfast.  After  a  week 
of  being  "perfectly  wretched”  in  consequence, 
Frances  said  to  herself,  "It’s  no  use  trying  to 
live  this  way.  I’m  going  to  make  up  with 
Grace.  I  don’t  like  to  go  and  tell  her  I  am 
sorry;  I  believe  I’ll  make  a  prettier  May  basket 
than  I  ever  made  before,  and  hang  it  on  her 
door  handle.  She  will  know  well  enough  where 
it  came  from.  Then  I’m  sore  we  will  be  friends 
again.  She  looked  as  if  she  wanted  to  smile  at 
me  to  day  in  school.” 

At  the  same  time  Grace  sat  leaning  her  head 
on  her  hand,  wishing  she  had  never  quarreled 
with  Frances.  It  would  be  so  nice  if  they  could 
only  make  up  again  and  be  together  as  they 
used  to. 

Grace  was  sorry  she  had  not  made  a  May 
basket  for  Francee  as  she  had  done  other  years. 
Why  should  she  not  have  been  good  and  have 
been  the  first  to  give  in  f  She  acknowledged  to 
herself  that  she  was  the  one  who  had  been  most 
in  the  wrong.  A  few  moments  afterward  a  little 
girl,  whoee  face  showed  that  she  had  been  cry¬ 
ing,  went  out  into  the  piece  of  woods  back  of 
her  father’s  pasture.  When  she  came  home  she 
had  her  gingham  apron  full  of  choice  bits  from 
the  wood. 

What  a  strange  coincidence  that  these  two 
little  girls  had  the  same  forgiving  thoughts  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  the  next  morning  each 
one  of  them  found  a  pretty  May  basket  hanging 
on  her  door  handle,  and  in  the  bottom,  resting 
on  a  green  mossy  spot,  a  little  card  with  these 
suggestive  words:  "Better  late  than  never.” 

There  was  no  apology  made,  but  the  two  little 
friends  met  at  the  corner  of  the  country  road 
that  morning  and  walked  together  to  the  school- 
house.  The  other  girls  saw  it  and  said  to  each 
other:  "Francee  and  Grace  have  made  up 
again.”  So  closely  allied  have  the  two  become 
once  more,  that  the  teacher  is  looking  toward 
their  desk  with  a  critical  eye,  and  if  they  don’t 
look  out  she  will  change  their  seats  again. 

_ S.  T.  P. 

IIOBI.BSSK  OBiaOK. 

"Here,  boy,  1st  me  have  a  Sun.” 

"Can’t,  nohow,  mister.” 

"Why  not?  You’ve  got  them.  I  heard  you  a 
minute  ago  cry  them  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at 
the  city  hall.” 

"Tea,  but  that  was  down  t’other  block,  ye 
know,  where  I  hollered.” 

"What  does  that  matter  t  Come,  now,  no 
fooling ;  hand  me  out  a  paper.  I’m  in  a  hurry.  ” 

"Couldn’t  sell  you  no  paper  in  this  here 
block,  mister,  cos  it  b’longs  to  Limpy.  He’s 
just  up  to  the  furder  end  now ;  you’ll  meet  him.  ” 

"And  who  is  Limpy,  pray  f  And  why  does  he 
have  this  especial  block  f” 

"Coo  us  other  kids  agreed  to  let  him  have  it 
Ys  see,  it’s  a  good  run  on  ’count  of  the  offices 
all  along,  and  the  poor  chap  is  that  lame  he 
can’t  git  around  lively  like  the  rest  of  us,  so  we 
agreed  that  the  first  one  caught  sellin’  on  his 
beat  Miould  be  lit  on  an’  thrashed.  See  f” 

"Yea,  1  do  ass.  So  you  newsboys  have  a  sort 
of  brotherhood  among  yourselves?” 

"Well,  we’re  goin’  to  look  out  for  a  little  oove 
what’s  lams,  anyhow,  you  bet!” 

"There  oomes  Limpv  now ;  he’s  a  fortunate 
boy  to  have  such  kind  frisnde.” 

Ills  gentleman  boimht  two  papers  of  him, 
and  went  on  his  way  downtown,  wondering  how 
many  men  in  businsas  would  rsfuas  to  sell  their 
wares  in  order  to  give  a  weak,  halting  brcAhw  a 
chance  in  a  clear  field.— The  Standard. 
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Good  painting  costs  no  more  than 
bad  painting — in  fact,  it  costs  less. 
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painting  is  done  with  any  of  the  mixtures  of 
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National  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  St.,  New  York. 


K  MOTHBR’S 

The  following  letter  written  to  the  New  York 
Herald  ie  well  worthy  of  note.  The  eweet  spirit 
of  forgiveness  shown'by  this  mother,  whoee  heart 
is  filled  with  eorruw  is  something  beyond  the 
common :  • 

"lam  the  mother  of  one  of  the  sailors  of  the 
Maine.  I  am  an  unlearned  woman,  who  can  do 
little  but  read  her  Bible,  but  I  have  heard  of 
the  women’s  letters  that  asked  this  country  to 
fight  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  husbands  and 
sons.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  other  mothers  of 
those  dead  eons.  Think  sbame  to  yourselves 
that  you  ^should  cry  upon  men  to  take  cruel 
vengeance  for  the  death  of  your  sons.  ‘Ven¬ 
geance  ie  mine,  I  will  repay,’  eaith  the  Lord. 
In  my  grief  shall  I  forget  the  Lord  and  wish 
that  another  mother  should  mourn  because  of  a 
eon  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?  If  all  the  sailors 
on  the  Spanish  ships  were  killed,  would  that 
give  us  back  our  sons  who  died  on  the  Maine  ? 
And  how  many  mother’s  hearts  must  ache  here 
and  abroad,  if  a  war  comes  I  May  we  do  no 
murder,  nor  wish  in  our^hearts  that  other  hands 
may  be  dipped  in  blood,  which  ie  the  same 
thing.”  _ 

••  A  TOOCHIMOtSTOBT." 

[Contributed  for  the  Sba  Bbbxzb.] 

At  a  seamen’s  hospital  near  a  Southern  coast 
there  lay  a  young  sailor  on  whoee  thin,  pallid 
face  could  be  seen  the  marks  of  intense  suffering 
through  which  he  had  passed.  He  had  been  a 
great  favorite  with  all  on  board  the  gallant  ship 
White  Wings,  and  his  rich  tenor  voice  had 
brought  hope  and  courage'to  many  weary  hearts 
as  it  rang  out  in  the  "Larboard  Watch”  and 
other  stirring  songs  and  hymns  during  the 
storms  at  sea. 

Suddenly  stricken  down  with  fever  as  they 
reached  the  port,  he  had  lain  for  nearly  two 
weeks  without  appearing  to  notice  the  tender 
care  of  the. nurse  and  doctor  who  watched  beside 
his  cot  for  some  sign  of  oonsciousneas. 

Near  him  lay  a  white-haired  captain  who  never 
again  would  cross  the  sea  or  meet  the  wife 
waiting  for  him  at  home.  As  helwatched  the 
face  of  the  young  sailor  he  thought  of  his  own 
brave  boy  Jamie,  whom  he  had  promised  to  meet 
in  the  "homeland,”  and  whom  he  had  buried 
beneath  the  blue  water  ao  many  years  ago. 

Was  be  ready  to  meet  him  ?  Thin  question 
came  to  him  often  in  these  days  of  weariness 
and  pain,  and  as  he  gased  at  the  young  face 
before  him  be  resolved  that  he,  too,  would  be 
ready  for  the  summons  home. 

One  morning  he  heard  a  alight  noise  in  the 
direction  of  the  young  sailor’s  bed.  and  sud¬ 
denly,  in  a  sweet  tenor  voice,  came  the  words: 

**  Drop  ths  anchor,  fori  tbs  sail 
I  am  safe— within— the— veil." 


OVER  400,000  COPIES  OF 

Sacred  Songs  No.  1 

ALREADY  SOLO. 

•S5  per  lOO,  bjr  Express;  30o.  each,  postpaid. 

THE  BI6L0W  A!  MAIN  CO. 


SEARCH  THE  SCRIPTURES 

An  Instructive  Service  and  Sonrs  for 
CHILDREN’S  DAY 

Topic* ;  The  Holy  Scriptures ;  To  Understand ;  The 
Scnptnres  and  the  Children ;  How  to  Stndy  the  Word. 
ErtMenu:  The  Floral  Anchor  and  Cross,  and  the  PyraBild 
of  Children.  The  Open  BIMe  Song,  with  ten  others,  will 
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The  nurse  hurried  to  his  bedside  and  placed 
her  hand  on  his  forehead  a  moment,  then  said, 
"Yes,  he  is  safe  within  the  veil.” 

A  tear  rolled  down  the  old  captain’s  cheek  as 
he  said  softly,  "I’m  coming,  too,  Jamie.”  That 
night  there  were  two  vacant  cots  in  Ward  C, 
and  two  souls  had  cast  anchor  within  the  veil. 
— "S.  E.  T.,”  Middleboro,  Massachusetts. 


A  rVHNT  STOBV  ABOUT  A  lJt.DDER. 

People  dispute  most  concerning  things  of 
which  they  know  least.  Some  one  telle  us  that 
a  ladder  was  cast  upon  an  island  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  'islanders  labored  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  its  purpose,  and  finally  settled  in  two  great 
parties :  one  asserted  that  the  rungs  were  made 
to  keep  the  sides  apart,  the  other  claiming  that 
the  object  of  the  rungs  was  to  keep  the  sides 
together.  Some  thought  it  was  a  fence,  some  a 
skeleton  raft,  but  all  took  sides  in  the  dispute 
as  to  the  object  of  the  rungs.  Finally  a  ship¬ 
wrecked  sailor  was  driven  ashore,  and  he  settled 
the  ladder  question  by  putting  it  against  a  tree 
and  climbing  it,  showing  that  the  rungs  were 
the  main  things  and  the  aides  were  there  to  bold 
them  in  place. 


OUK  IXAO. 

It  was  first  unfurled  officially,  we  are  told,  at 
Fort  Schuyler,  a  military  post  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Rome,  New  York,  and  it  was  first 
saluted  by  a  foreign  power  as  it  waved  from  the 
halyards  of  Paul  Jones’s  vessel,  "Ranger,”  the 
salute  being  fired  by  order  of  Admiral  La  Motte, 
of  the  French  navy  at  Quiberon  Bay,  France. 
February  14tb,  1T78. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Hobnkllsvillk.— “The  Parieh  Helper”  for 
May,  of  the  Firat  Church,  of  which  Rev.  Eldward 
M.  Deema  ia  the  pastor,  adorna  its  hrat  page 
with  a  likeness  of  Mias  Mary  W.  Nilee,  M.D., 
of  Canton,  China,  but  just  nowon  a  visit honae. 
As  will  be  remembered,  her  father,  recently  de¬ 
ceased,  was  long  the  efficient  and  beloved  pastor 
at  Uornellsvilie.  The  Rev.  Edgar  E.  Davidson 
held  a  aeries  of  special  meetings  in  Hornellsville 
from  March  6.h  to  the  close  of  the  month.  They 
were  very  succeesful  in  ail  respects,  andtbe  several 
evangelical  churches  of  the  place  are  receiving 
accessions  Pastor  Deems  ia  instructing  spec¬ 
ially  those  that  are  young  in  years. 

Brooklyn.— Port  Greene  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
held  Its  annual  patriotic  religious  service  on 
Sunday  at  4  P.  M  ,  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  Henry  street.  The  pastor  of  the 
church,  the  Kev.  L.  Mason  Clark,  preached  the 
sermon,  and  a  fine  musical  service  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  R.  Huntington  Woodman.  Arrange¬ 
ments  weie  in  charge  of  Mrs.  George  A.  Stanton 
and  Mrs  William  Leslie  Van  Sinderen.  The 
display  of  flags,  including  historical  banners  was 
very  notable. 

Troy. — Ch^lain  of  a  Regiment. — Rev.  Hec 
tor  Hall,  D.D.,  pas'.or  of  tne  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  had  accep  ed  the  chaplaincy  of 
the  Second  Regiment,  now  in  camp  at  Hemp- 
s'ead  Long  IsUnd.  H^  has  left  Troy  to  join 
hie  regiment  A  large  number  of  citizens  gath¬ 
ered  at  toe  stati  >n  to  see  him  off. 

Albany  — Rev.  Dr.  Dr.  Ecob,  former  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  but  now 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Denver, 

g reached  to  a  large  congregation  at  the  Second 
'hurch  last  Sabbath  mornibg.  Not  a  few  viti- 
tors  from  other  churches  were  present 

Mount  Vernon.  —First  Church  Year  Book. 
— One  of  the  neatest  and  completeat  church  pub 
lications,  something  to  be  kept  by  every  tuember 
of  the  congregaiion  as  a  memento  and  a  stimu 
lus,  and  to  be  imitated  by  other  churches;  we 
commend  the  year  book  as  a  specimen  of  good 
taste,  good  book  keeping,  good  organization  and 
thorough  equipment  for  work.  The  church  has 
ro«n  to  a  membership  of  523,  and  its  bene 
cences  have  kept  pace,  amouting  last  year  t  < 
11,100,  and  with  a  congregational  fund  for  all 
purpoees  of  nearly  f7,C^.  Such  a  showing  of 
ail  the  working  of  the  church  body  promo  es  not 
only  intelligeot  service  but  creatM  a  spirit  of 
CO  operation  that  «ill  live  and  grow  in  force. 
The  spirit  of  the  pastor  is  woven  into  every  fibre 
and  his  face  as  a  frontispiece  is  a  help  to  under¬ 
standing  the  meaning  of  the  book  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  tae  church.  We  much  admire  such  busi¬ 
nesslike  church  books. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


gle.  Rev.  A.  B.  Konkal  of  Jessup,  read  the 
criptures,  and  Rev.  B.  F.  Hammond  of  Oly¬ 
phant,  offered  the  prayer  of  installation.  The 
pastor  pronounced  the  benediction.  The  Scran¬ 
ton  Republican  says  of  some  of  the  incidents  of 
the  interesting  occasion :  The  interior  of  the  edi¬ 
fice  was  handsomely  decorated,  Bie  pulpit  being 
draped  with  the  United  States  flag.  The  music 
by  the  church  choir  was  excellent  and  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  occasion.  The  Rev.  W.  H. 
Swift’s  reference  to  the  American  flag  was  most 
eloquent.  In  referring  to  the  absence  of  Dr. 
James  McLeod  of  Scranton,  who  was  to  have 
presided  and  deliver  the  sermon,  touching  re 
marks  were  made  of  the  death  of  his  only  son, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  audience  were  moved  for 
him  in  hie  great  sorrow. 

Titusville. —The  Sabbath  of  May  8th  marked 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  William  P.  Stevenson  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Titusville,  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  course  of  his  sermon  appropriate  to  this  occa¬ 
sion,  the  pastor  said,  “During  the  past  seven 
years  it  has  been  my  priv  lege  to  pre-ich  to  you 
690  sermons,  and  to  make  4,700  calls  upon  you 
in  your  homes.  Forty  happy  couples  have  been. 
I  trust,  rend*^red  still  happier  by  having  stood 
before  me  to  take  upon  themselves  the  solemn 
vows  of  marriage,  while  on  124  occasions  it  has 
been  my  sad  duty  to  conduct  the  funeral  services 
for  your  beloved  dead.  The  measure  of  our  spir¬ 
itual  prosperity,  and  our  numerical  growth  as  a 
congregation,  though  never  so  great  as  we  might 
all  well  desire,  has,  nevertheless,  been  encour¬ 
agingly  and  gratifymgly  large.  There  has  not 
been  a  single  instance  in  iheee  seven  years  when 
we  have  sat  down  at  our  Lord’s  table  without 
having  eome  new  members  join  with  us  in  that 
sacred  and  solemn  service ;  117  have  come  to 
us  by  letters  from  other  churches,  and  192  have 
united  w  th  us  by  ezaminat  on  and  upon  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faiih,  making  a  total  of  309,  or 
an  average  of  44  for  each  year  we  have  been 
laboring  together.  If  we  had  suffered  no  losses 
by  deaths  and  removaU  our  church  membership 
which  numbered  476  in  1891,  would  now  number 
785,  but  during  this  p-riol  we  have  lost  from 
thes*  cai.iees  161  members,  so  that  we  report  to 
our  General  Assembly  this  spring  a  membership 
of  624,  showing  a  net  gain  in  thi  seven  years  of 
148.  When  we  turn  to  the  record  of  your 
benevolent  gifts  and  contributions,  the  figures 
foot  up  a  total  which  is  surprisingly  and  splen¬ 
didly  large.  During  the  past  seven  years  you 
have  giv  n  to  Home  Missions,  111,347;  to  For 
sign  Missions  116,065;  to  ihe  other  Boards  and 
benevolent  agencies  of  our  denomination,  87.127 ; 
for  our  ovux  congregational  expenses  852. 135. 
and  to  miscellaneous  charitable,  religious  and 
educational  objects  89,285- making  a  magnifi 
cent  total  of  895  959  contributed  by  you  for  all 
church  and  charitable  purposes  during  the  past 
seven  years,  rr  a  yeirly  average  of  813  722,  or 
an  average  of  more  than  824  per  member  for  each 
year.  ’  ’ 

OHIO. 
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-SONGS- 

The  finest  collection  of  the  most  famous  war 
songs  In  existence.  Fifty-five  songs.  Ninety- 
six  pages.  Old  national  patriotic  songs,  and  the 
famous  songs  of  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and 
Rebellion  are  all  given.  Solos  may  be  sung  by 
any  voice.  Choruses  for  male  or  mixed  voices. 


AMERICAN 
PATRIOTIC  SONGS 


A  splendid  collection  of  national  lyrics,  with 
words  and  music  complete.  There  are  sixty 
selections,  songs,  hymns,  etc  ,  including  all  the 
old,  standai  d  and  firmly  established  compositions 
of  America. 

EACH  BOOK,  50  0ENT8,  P08TPAI0 

For  sale  by  all  dealers,  or 
direct  from 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

453-459  WASHINGTON  ST. 
BOSTON 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.  -  New  York. 
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WASHING  TON. 


Northumberland  Presbytery. —At  the  last 
stated  roeetiDg  of  Northumberland  Presbytery 
the  followiog  action  was  taken  in  answer  to  a 
request  of  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Webster,  D.D.,  then 
under  suipension,  that  he  be  permitted  to  demit 
the  ministry:  Wbereis,  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Webste', 
D.  D.,  a  member  of  Presbytery  has  been  for  some 
years  under  Buspension  ;  and  whereas  a  form  of 
insanity  has  developed,  of  which  the  Presbytery 
of  late  became  more  fully  informed  through  a 
commission  of  the  Court  of  Clint' n  Count), 
Pennsylvania,  adjudging  him  to  be  insane, 
which  was  followed  by  his  assignment  to  an  in¬ 
sane  asylum.  After  more  than  a  year’s  treatment 
be  has  b<  en  dismiseed  from  the  aeyluni,  it  is 
said  in  an  improved  condition.  Therefore,  ’n 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  recommend  in 
answer  to  the  request  of  said  Samuel  E.  Webster 
that  his  name  be  acd  hereby  is  dropped  from  our 
roll. 

Pittsburgh. — Forty-three  persons  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Second  Preebyterian  Church  of 
Pittsburgh,  Sibbath  morniog.  May  let,  making 
one  hundred  and  forty  four  new  additions  since 
Rev,  S.  Edward  Young  came  to  the  pastorate, 
January  Ist,  1898 — thirty  one  bv  letter  and  one 
hundred  and  eleven  on  profession.  There  has 
been  a  number  of  accessions  every  Sabbath  at 
aeseion  meeting. 

Peckvillb.  — The  Rev.  S.  H.  Moon,  D.D. , 
having  received  a  unanimous  call,  was  installed 
paator  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Peckville,  (Presbytery  of  Lackawanna, )  Tuesday 
evening.  May  3d,  1898.  Rev.  Charles  Lee  of 
Csrbondale,  preached  the  sermon,  and  delivered 
the  charge  to  the  pastor.  Rev.  W.  H.  Swift  of 
Honesdale,  preside,  propounded  the  conatitu 
tional  queationa  and  gave  the  charge  to  the  peo- 


Zanesvillb  — The  Rev.  George  R.  Dickinson 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Putnam  Church  here, 
April  28th.  Sermon  by  Rev.  John  Montgomery 
of  Newatk  Other  parts  by  Rev.  F  A.  Wilber, 
D  D.  of  Mount  Vernon,  a  d  Revs.  J.  C.  Holli¬ 
day  and  C  E.  Barnes  of  Zanesville.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  participated  in  by  a  much  interested 
and  harmonious  corgregation. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington. — The  First  Church,  (Rev.  De 
WittL.  Pelton,  Pb.D.,  pastor  )  has  juet  brought 
to  a  close  the  most  prneperous  year  of  itshiatory. 
The  goodly  number  of  forty  three  new  members 
were  received  during  the  year;  ninety  eight  have 
been  received  sines  the  beginning  of  the  present 
pastorate,  nf  one  year  and  six  months.  The  sum 
total  given  to  the  Bnards  and  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poees  foots  up  nearly  81  (XX).  while  the  eum  total 
raised  forcongregat  onal  and  benevolent  purposes 
e  over  85.(X.U.  In  addition,  84, (XX)  has  gone  to 
cancel  outstanding  building  pledgee.  The  Sab¬ 
bath-school  aod  Endeavor  Society  are  both  in  a 
flourishing  couditioo ;  andtbe  Men’s  League 
has  increased  the  evening  congregations  until 
they  equal  and  aumetimes  surpass  the  morning 
audiences.  A  mission  has  come  under  the  contrm 
of  the  church  in  a  growing  part  of  the  city.  The 
congregation  enters  upon  the  work  in  the  new 
year  with  great  hope  for  larger  things.  The  new 
church  is  being  used  with  great  advantage. 

MISSOURI.  * 

Kansas  City.— In  Kansas  City  the  First 
Church  last  month  took  up  a  subscription  of  81,  - 
340  to  meat  some  floating  obligations.  The  pas¬ 
tor,  (Dr.  Horace  C.  Stanton  )  devoted  three 
evening  disooursee  to  St.  Augustine.  At  the 
communion  eight  new  members  were  receiTsd. 


The  Presbytery  of  Olympia  met  in  Ol}mpia, 
April  12th,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermo  i  by 
Kev.  Hiram  Elwell,  the  retiring  Moderator, 
from  Matt  iv.  10,  hia  theme  being,  “The 
Nature  of  True  Worship  ”  Rev.  J.  M.  Pam- 
ment  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  John  L. 
Tait,  Temporary  Clerk.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  installation  of  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Little,  D.D.  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  id 
Tacoma,  and  steps  taken  preparatory  to  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  G.  M.  Gibson,  a  licentiate,  as  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  two  cburche*.  Westminster  and  Sprague 
Memorial  of  South  Tacona.  Rev.  J  H.  Rey¬ 
nard  was  elected  Commissioner  to  General  Asaem- 
hly,  and  Rev.  Hugh  Lament  alternate.  El  ter 
A.  V.  Persing,  lay  Commissioner ;  John  L.  Tait. 
alternate.  Action  favorable  to  the  overture  re¬ 
specting  Deacons  was  taken.  'Ihe  place  of  next 
meeting  is  left  for  future  decision. 


CUTTING  8HOBT. 

The  Electrical  Review  is  authority  for  this 
story.  The  President  of  an  Electrical  Railway 
Company  complained  to  hia  Superintendent, 
a  Hibernian  named  Finnegin,  that  hie  daily 
reporta  of  trouble  on  the  line  were  too  lon^too 
wordy.  “Out  ’em  short,”  said  the  buay  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  Superintendent’s  next  report  of  s  car 
off  the  track  satisfied  all  hands.  It  was : 
“Offagin, 

“Onagin, 

“Awayagin. 

“Finnegin.” 


DKinminrsn  la  a  dukasm. 

will  sand  tree  Bookof  parttenUun  how  to  can  “Dmnhonnina 
or  UkO  lAqoor  HsMt”  with  or  wlthoat  the  knowlodf*  of  tho 
PftllftPti  AdrtTTIM 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hainbs,  Vo.  4MS  Raoo  Sk,  Clnotnnstl,  O 
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places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  ■  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  se’  fera 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work:  jldea 
1,MB  new  schools  started  In  1887 ;  also  108  frontier  churches  from 
schools  prevlonsly  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
ahare  Ui  the  Messing.  #15.00  starts  a  new  school,  famishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Too  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Sena  oontnbotlaasto  E.  P.  Banchopt,  Dla  secretary, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  City. 


Winona  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Dickey, 
D.  D.,  Eagle  Lake,  Warsaw,  Ind. 

AU  communications  with  refexenoe  to  the  businees  of 
the  Assembly  and  rates  for  railroad  transportation 
should  be  rent  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  With¬ 
erspoon  Building,  1316  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  General  Assembly  —Notice  as  fo  POsfojilcs.— Com¬ 
missioners  and  other  persons  wUl  please  note  that  the 
poetoffice  at  EAgle  Lake,  Indiana,  nas  bMn  changed  to 
Winona  Lake.  It  is  reqnested  that  all  correspondence 
be  addressed  Winona  Lake,  Kosciusko  County,  Indiana. 

Wm.  H.  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk. 


THE  SOCIBTT  FOB  PBOHOTINO  THB  OOSPBL 
«  AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OK  NEW  YORK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Miuisters  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  4#  (Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dalW 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches.  188 
Charlton  St-  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 
Rev.SAMUEi,  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouwer,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas. 

15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1883,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home 
in  New  Yoh  ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  Sailors’ 
Maoosin^  the  Seaman'i  Friend,  and  the  lAfe  Boot, 
James  W.  Elwelu  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stuboes,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D„  Secretary. 

THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

15S  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
e— utatmA  t*  provide  for  children  whose  peuents  are  unable 
to  oara  tot  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  demised, 
oloUied,  fed  and  Instructed  nn’ll  they  can  be  provided  (or  elte- 
whore.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  becauee  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,008  have  been  in  Its  school, 
and  over  M,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donatlona  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoee,  etc.,  grate- 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song.  Sunday,  SAG  to  4:10  P  M.;  Sunday-scbool.  t  to 
(  P.M.  Day-schoola  8  to  11:40  A  M.,  and  11:40  to  1  P  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dlnnei^table,  11:10  to  11:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  aU  nmaa  Morris  K.  Jssup.  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
ABOBIBALl)  D.  KUSSRLL,  Hec.,  WM.  K.  BARNARD,  SODt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
argentfy  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THB  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIRTT 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  prodneing 
BBd  disseminating  Christian  literature  In  158  langruages 
and  dialecta.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  populatron 
ean  be  reached  only  ny  this  Society. 

It  reaohee  by  grante  of  publications,  the  work  of  its 
twlporters.  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Misslonaiiee, 
Baulloiis  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Ita  mls- 
Mon  work  Is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega- 
olos,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  |800  to  |500 
gupports  a  courier  for  a  yeiu-.  Remit  to  Lonls  Tag, 
A^Treas..  lOEast 88d  St..  N.  Y. 


REPORT  OF  THE  OENERAI.  ASSEMBLY. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Preebyterlan  Church  will  be  held  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind., 
beginmg  May  19.  The  Wareaw  Daily  Timee  will  publish 
a  conmlete  report  of  the  proceedings,  which  will  be 
mailed  to  subscribers  for  40  cents,  or  uree  snhscriptions 
for  SI  OO.  Rev.  G.  L.  MacKintosh  and  assistants  will 
famish  the  report.  Orders  should  be  sent  at  once  to 
Renb.  Williams  &  Son,  Warsaw,  Indiana, 

The  Annual  Popular  Meeting  of  the  Women’s  Societies 
and  Boards  »f  Foreign  Mlseiona  in  connection  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  will  be  held  in  the  Mlnnewanan  Inn, 
Winona  Assembly  Grounds,  E)agle  Lake,  Indiana,  on 
Monday,  May  23, 1898.  Many  missionaries  are  expected 
to  be  present,  as  well  as  delegates  from  all  the  Women's 
Boards.  A  cordial  invitation  to  this  meeting  is  extended 
to  women  who  are  expecting  to  attend  the  Assembly 
meetings. 

The  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday.  May  17, 
at  10.80  A.M.,  at  1.56  Fifth  Avenue. 

When  one  compares  the  hospital  ward  of  to-day  with 
that  of  a  few  years  back,  or  the  sick-room  of  a  private 
house  with  <  hose  of  former  times;  or  the  modem  trained 
nurse  with  “Sairey  Gamp”  with  her  pot  of  goose  grease, 
bottle  of  Epsom  salts,  towel,  bandage,  safety  pin,  bottle 
of  gin,  and  some  hot  water  as  her  complete  outfit,  we  are 
at  first  sight  at  a  lose  to  comprehend  how  the  sick-rooms 
and  nurses  of  former  times  were  tolerated;  and  yet  nn- 
doubtedly  at  their  time  they  were  considered  quite  np 
to  the  mark. 

The  real  truths  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  although 
poesibly  being  hinted  at  by  some  of  the  keener  medical 
soientis’s,  were  unknown  to  exist  for  a  certainty,  and 
antiseptic  surgery  and  the  nse  of  disinfectants  when 
contagions  diseases  were  to  be  combated  were  bat  little 
used  and  less  understood. 

The  science  of  disinfection  was  practically  bat  nothing 
more  than  the  masking  of  one  odor  by  another  more 
powerful,  and  frequently  almost  as  poisonous  and  dan¬ 
gerous  as  the  one  it  was  intended  to  overcome.  W  ere 
the  disease  germs  that  are  surrounding  ns  in  snch  vast 
nnmbers— especially  in  the  cities— -but  of  an  appreciable 
size,  the  public  would  then  realize  the  importance  of 
their  immediate  deetractlon:  bnt  because  tney  have  no 
way  of  making  themselves  known  to  onr  senses  except 
when  they  develop  disease,  therefore  are  they  often  re- 

Sarded  as  myths  and  no  precautions  are  taken  for  their 
estructlon  until  too  late  to  prevent  serious  Illness  and 
frequently  death. 

15  e  would  imprese  upon  onr  readfrs  not  only  the  ne- 
ceeslty  but  the  anty  of  honseholders  to  employ  some  re¬ 
liable  disinfectant  for  fiushlng  drains  and  nume^'oas 
other  houeebold  parpnses.  and  to  do  so  without  thinking 
it  is  so  much  material  thrown  away.  “An  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  worth  a  i>onnd  of  care.” 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  poisonons,  cor- 
roelve,  and  staining  preparations  that  were  the  only  dis¬ 
infectants  known  some  years  ago.  We  would  advise  tl  6 
nse  of  “Sanltas,”  which  is  free  from  all  of  the  above 


free  from  all  of  the  above 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  one  hundred  and  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
8«neral  Assembly  of  the  Preebyterlan  (jhnrch  in  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  held  at  the  Winona 
Assembly  Qroonds,  Warsaw,  Ind.,  on  Thursday,  May 
19th,1898,  at  11  A.  M-,  and  will  be  tmned  with  a  sermon 
lJj.d*  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D., 

The  undersigned,  as  the  I’ermanent  Committee  on 
Oommiaslons,  will  meet  on  the  same  day  at  the  Andl- 
tprinm.ln  the  Winona  Groands,at8  A.M.,  to  receive 
tJM  credentials  of  Commissioners. 

Wm.  Herbt  Robebte,  Stated  Clerk. 

_  Wm.  Eves  Moore,  Permanent  Clerk. 

OommunlEstlons  with  reterenoe  to  entertainment  at  | 


street,  New  York  l  tty,  will  cheerfully  send  a  copy  of 
their  work  ”  How  to  Disinfect,”  on  application. 

For  OvsT  Fifty  Ysiurs 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Rootbino  Svrup  has  been  used  lar  ovei 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  whllt 
teething  with  perfect  succesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softeai 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  oollc,  asd  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhcea  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  suffere- 
Immediately.  Bold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  au  for  “  Mrs.  Wlni 
low’s  Soothing  Symp  '*  and  take  no  other  kind. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces  that  commencing 
at  onoe,  train  No.  45,  leaving  New  York  at  7.50  a.m.,  will 
connect  with  train  leaving  Odenton  at  1.27  p.m.,  for 
Annapolis,  daily,  except  Sunday. 


MARRIABEH. 

Babbett-Coit.— On  Thursday,  May  .5. 1898,  at  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  by  the  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.D  .s.T.D., 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Algenon  S.  Crapsey,  Gertrude  Russ 
Colt,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  .M.  Colt,  to  James 
Marsh  Barrett,  of  Meant  Pleasant,  Pa.,  formerly  of 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (84th  Ward.)  Harlem  RaU- 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  23A  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  fros. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  BO  Carmine  St.  N.Y 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  22  Kins  Street.  New  York. 

LITERATURE  ^*AQENCYf* 


X>.A.XX> 

POR  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES  IN  GCK 
■  (wmpaniea  at  E.  B.  DILLINGHAkTS  AOENC 
845  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH  I  |fl 

For  sisetrla  gas  or  oil.  Bend  dt-  I  IHW 

measlona  Book  of  Light  and  MiSmS _ 

sstlmaUfrso.  I.  F.  Fiiak.  m  Foari  St..  New  To 
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Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mbs.  JuLiair  Hbath.  Chairman. 

Mim  Abba  R.  Bbale,  Cor.  Seo’y. 

Mim  Olaba  Fibld,  Treasurer. 

Hue  Aliob  OJIatbb,  Supt, 

■  ■  '  '  ♦ 

A  PLEASANT  MEETING. 

These  weekly  accounte  of  our  work  clown  town 
have  brought  ue  into  close  touch  with  many 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  an i  we  are  most  grate¬ 
ful  both  for  the  Bubstantial  aid  and  the  words  of 
sympathy  that  constantly  co  oe  to  ue  in  response. 

The  Heart  and  Hand  ScKiiety  of  the  Second 
Preebyterlan  Church  at  Orange  has  been  among 
our  warm  friends  for  some  time  and  last  summer 
it  invited  our  children  of  the  Sewing  School  to 
spend  a  day  with  them.  A  day  of  delight  it 
proved  to  each  of  the  little  guests  who  have 
never  ceased  to  talk  of  all  they  saw  and  heard 
on  that  wonderful  trip.  With  this  side  of  the 
story  we  are  familiar,  but  it  was  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  to  hear  one  of  the  young  hoeteeses  say  in 
talking  of  repeating  the  invitation,  that  the 
day  she  helped  to  entertain  those  children  was 
“one  of  the  happiest  in  her  life.” 

Everything  was  new  and  interesting  to  the 
city  children,  even  the  mosquitoes,  one  of  the 
little  girls  declaring  that  “the  nanny  goats  were 
biting  her  legs”  as  she  ran  about  in  the  shrub¬ 
bery.  It  was  the  best  object  lesson  we  could 
give,  and  led  the  members  of  the  Society  to 
desire  more  definite  knowledge  of  our  work,  so 
they  arranged  a  meeting  for  last  Friday  in  the 
pleasant  parlors  of  their  church,  invited  all  the 
King’s  Daughters  of  the  neighborhood  to  join 
them,  and  arranged  with  Mrs.  Heath,  Miss  Beals 
and  Miss  Mayer  to  be  present. 

They  brought  reports  of  the  year’s  work  and 
told  of  all  we  were  doing  and  planning,  and  in 
the  social  gathering  that  followed  the  formal 
meeting,  many  questions  were  asked  and  an¬ 
swered,  a  collection  of  110  wae  taken,  four 
pledgee  for  annual  subscriptions  were  signed  and 
arrangements  made  for  another  picnic  this  (Kim- 
ing  summer  to  which  a  hundred  happy  children 
are  to  be  invited. 

We  have  now  the  sustaining  thought  that  each 
one,  from  Mise  Crowell,  the  active  President, 
down  to  the  youngest  member  of  the  Scxiiety, 
are  our  warm  friends  and  we  long  for  more  of 
this  personal  intercourse  with  those  who  are 
helping  ue.  Are  there  not  other  Circlee  and 
Soiieties  in  the  city  or  its  environs,  who  could 
arrange  a  meeting  for  us  7  We  are  always  glad 
to  come  and  tell  of  the  work. 

Next  week  we  will  give  the  report  of  our  spring 
meeting,  for  which  we  have  no  space  to-day. 

CHAIRS  FOR  A  STRUGGLING  CHURCH. 

The  letters  from  the  Logging  Camps  have  in- 
tcreetsd  many  of  our  readers  in  the  unique  work 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Higgins  in  the  woods  of  Minnesota; 
and  they  have  sent  him  reading  matter  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  Camps  that  has  been  of  great 
value.  He  now  writes  that  in  their  little  House 
of  Hope  Preebyterlan  Church  at  New  Duluth,  of 
which  he  is  the  pastor,  they  are  much  in  need  of 
some  pulpit  chairs.  As  they  are  struggling  with 
a  debt  and  cannot  buy  such  luxuries,  he  wonders 
and  ponders— perad venture  some  more  favored 
church  has  a  second  -  band  set  that  they 
would  like  to  send  him  7  If  so  and  they  will 
write  directly  to  Rev.  F.  E.  Higgins,  New 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  they  will  be  sure  of  a  grate¬ 
ful  response  by  return  of  mail. 

PBKSBBYB  YOUR  KYANOBLI8T8. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  tor  binding,  many  of  its  readers  wlU  wish  a 
binder  tor  the  purpose  of  keepings  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  snob  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  Tbs  Evangelist.  156  Blftb  Avennr. 
New  York  ClBr 

Ib  sddrsssiag  sdvsrtissrs  pstrsitfsiBg  swr  Jsmwal 
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6ENE8EE  PBESBTTEBIAL  SOCIETY. 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Worn 
an'a  Foreign  Mieeionary  Society  of  Qeneeee 
Preabytery  was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Perry,  Kev.  C.  H.  Dibble,  pastor,  April  20th, 
1896,  both  morning  and  afternoon.  There  was 
a  good  attendance  of  delegatee  and  visitore  from 
many  of  the  churches  of  the  Presbytery,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  very  unfavorable  weather,  and 
the  remote  meeting  place  from  many  of  the 
churches.  The  President,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Long, 
presided  at  both  sessions  and  opened  the  devo¬ 
tional  meeting,  after  a  hymn,  by  reading  the 
first  fifteen  verses  of  Is.  lx.  Rev.  C.  H.  Dibble 
and  Mrs.  Brigden  offered  prayer. 

A  few  words  of  welcome  were  given  by  the 
pastor’s  wife  to  which  the  President  very  briefly 
responded. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Dibble, 
gave  a  report  of  the  year’s  work  in  the  eighteen 
churches  of  which  the  Presbytery  is  composed, 
dwelling  particularly  on  the  encouragements 
which  were  many  and  varied. 

The  report  given  by  the  Treasurer,  Miss 
Pierce,  was  also  encouraging  as  the  total  contri 
butions  for  the  year  were  fl,370.02,  an  excess  of 
8260.86  over  last  year ;  but  as  1200  of  this  amount 
s  from  a  bequest,  the  actual  advance  would 
be  about  161. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Weaver  gave  a  report  of  “Young 
People’s  Work,’’  and  spoke  of  evidences  of 
renewed  vigor  in  some  of  the  Bands,  and  Miss 
Q.  V.  Fowler  reported  for  “Letters  and  Publi¬ 
cations, ’’ saying  that  Le  Roy  was  the  banner 
society  of  the  Presbytery  in  the  amount  of  liter¬ 
ature  distributed.  Miss  Fowler  was  the  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  plan  in  our  Presbytery  of  sending  a 
traveling  leaflet,  with  a  little  red  bag,  to  each 
of  the  churches  for  gifts.  She  has  raised  by  this 
plan,  in  three  years,  an  extra  fund  of  8133.26, 
which  has  been  applied  on  scholarshipa  at  Hoshi- 
arpur,  India. 

A  short  paper,  concerning  Mies  C.  O.  Van 
Du  see  of  Persia,  who  has  been  supported  for 
many  years  by  our  society,  was  read  and  her 
resignation  of  mission  work  abroad  was  an¬ 
nounced.  She  finishes  her  work  at  Oroomiah, 
April  30th. 

*A  Conversation,’’  conducted  by  Miss  Young, 
which  brought  out  many  answers  to  questions 
concerning  the  Board  of  Foreign  Miseions  and 
its  ally,  the  Woman’s  Board,  finished  the  impor¬ 
tant  features  of  the  morning  session. 

A  delightful  hour  of  social  converse  followed, 
during  which  the  ladies  of  Perry  served  an 
appetizing  luncheon,  which  was  followed  by 
several  business  meetings,  including  one  of  the 
delegatee  with  the  Nominating  Committee  for 
the  election  of  oflScers. 

The  afternoon  session  was  even  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  morning  and  was  opened  with  devo¬ 
tional  services;  and  a  “Suggestive  Program  for 
the  May  Missionary  Meeting,  ’’  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Tarbox,  who  brought  out  “Woman’s  Work’’  in 
various  lines  by  items  given  by  different  ladies. 
In  the  “Young  People’s  Half  Hour, ’’ an  ex¬ 
cellent  leaflet  on  “How  our  Missionaries  are 
made,’’  and  a  well  written,  original  paper  on 
“Africa,  its  Past  and  its  Present,’’  were  read 
by'young  ladies. 

After  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
a  very  interesting  leaflet,  “The  Voices  of  the 
Women,’’  representing  the  women  of  Siam,  In¬ 
dia,  Africa,  China,  etc.,  pleading  for  help,  was 
well  read  and  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  unin¬ 
terested. 

The  solo  of  Mr.  Cleveland  R.  Nobles  of  Perry 
was  very  fine,  and  the  piano  and  pipe  organ  ac 
companiment  added  to  the  effect. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Blinn  of  Ranazawa,  Japan,  gave 
the  address  of  the  afternoon.  She  was  dressed 
in  Japanese  costume,  and  gave  a  pleasing,  in¬ 
structive  and  earnest  address,  pleading  for  more 
self-denial  on  the  part  of  Christians  here,  and 
telliag  of  some  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  native 


EVICTION  PRICES 
On  Certain  Delinquent  Fabrics 


They  have  overstayed  their  right  of  occupation.  Out  they  go,  then,  all  of  them  ! 
The  eviction  process  is  a  simple  one,  and  shall  be  sharp  and  immediate. 

Their  time  for  removal  has  come,  and  if  they  will  not  go  willingly  they  shall  be 
pushed  out.  As  the  goods  are  simply  the  best  known  to  civilization,  the  trouble 
must  be  a  matter  of  price. 

We’ll  fix  that: — 


Paris  Novelties 

At  12.75,  from  $3.50  a  yd. 

Novelty  bayadere  striped  silk*and-wool  IGreoadines,  in 
combinations  of  black  with  navy  blue,  green,  and  rose. 

At  $2.75,  from  $3.50  a  yd. 

Self-colored  silk-and-wool  bayadere  striped  Barege,  in 
cadet  blue,  navy  blue,  gray. 

At  $2.50,  from  ^  a  yd. 

Self-colored  silk-and-wool  bayadere^satm  striped  Barege, 
in  three  colors. 

At  $2.50,  from  $3  a  yd. 

Satin  striped  Barege,  in  self-colored  stripes,  edged  with 
white  ;  colors  are  Yale  blue,  bluet,  brown,  and  tan. 

At  $2.50,  from  $3  a  yd. 

Two-toned  bayadere  ripple  ^stripe  Crepon,  in,  five  com¬ 
binations. 

At  82.60,  from  $3  a  yd. 

Handsome  plaid  Grenadines,  in  navy-blue,  gray,  absinthe 
and  brown. 

At  12.25,  from  82.75  a  yd. 

Figured  self-colored  bayadere  striped  silk-and-wool  Crepon 
Barege,  in  brown,  electric  and  navy  blue. 

At  82.25,  from  82.75  a  yd. 

Novelty  silk-and-wool  Grenadine,  in  black  with  bayadere 
stripes  of  bluet,  rose,  robin’s-egg  blue,  emerald,  and 
maize. 

At  82.00,  from  83.50  a  yd. 

Silk-and-wool  figured  self-colored  Armure  Velour,  in 
reseda  and  tan. 

At  81.75,  from  82.25  a  yd. 

Mohair-and-wool  Ripple  Crepons,^  in  marine  blue,  Yale 
blue,  brown,  green,  gray,  and  beige 


At  81.50,  from  82  a  yd. 

Self-colored  silk-and-wool  Crepe  Barege,  in  seven  color¬ 
ings. 

Other  Imported  Novelties 

At  81.35,  from  81-75  a  yd. 

Silk-and-Wool  Novelty  Bayadere  Chevron,  four  com¬ 
binations. 

At  75c.,  from  $1.75  a  yd. 

Illuminated  figured  Poplins,  in  four  combinations. 

At  75c.,  from  81  a  yd. 

Silk  figured  two-toned  Poplin,  in  five  combinations. 

Fancy  Suitings 

At  $1.25,  from  81-75  a  yd. 

Fancy  bouretted  chevron  striped  Melange,  in  eight  com¬ 
binations. 

At  76c.,  from  81  a  yd. 

Neat  suiting  checks,  in  a  variety  of  color  plays. 

At  50c. ,  from  $1  a  yd. 

Fancy  two-toned  granite  mixtures,  in  six  combinations. 

Medium-Price  Stuffs 

At  80c. ,  from  50c.  a  yd. 

Figured  Beiges,  in  brown  and  gray  mixtures. 

At  80c. ,  from  50c.  a  yd. 

Two-toned  figured  Vigoreaux,  in  four  combinations. 

At  60c.,  from  76c.  a  yd. 

Fancy  mixed  figured  Cheviot,  in  five  combinations. 


AS  MANY  SAMPLES  AS  YOU  WISH 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

Section  OV.  New  York 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


ChristiaoB.  She  will  return  with  her  hueband 
to  Japan,  and  they  will  leave  three  of  their  four 
children  in  thie  country  to  be  educated. 

After  the  addreea,  an  offering  of  about  816  wae 
taken  for  the  Contingent  Fund ;  resolutions  of 
thanks  were  given  to  the  ladies’  of  Perry,  and 
Warsaw  was  choaen  as  the  place  of  the  annual 
meeting  in  1899.  Two  exercises  by  the  Junior 
Endeavorere  of  Perry  followed,  ere  this  profitable 
meeting  closed. 

Three  delegates  to  the  Mieeionary  Congress  at 
Auburn,  June  7th,  8th  and  9th  were  chosen, 
Mrs.  Fuller  of  Batavia,  Miee  Young  of  Warsaw 
and  Mrs.  Long  of  North  Bergen.  Mre.  Long, 
the  President,  Mrs.  Dibble  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  and  others  of  the  officers  having  de¬ 
clined  re-election,  many  changes  were  made  in 
the  list  of  officers.  Those  elected  for  the  next  year 
are:  Mrs.  H.  F.  Tarbox,  Batavia,  President; 
First  Vice-Preeident,  Mies  Q.  V.  Fowler,  Wsr- 
eaw ;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Arnold, 
Wyoming;  Third  Vice  President,  Mre.  Arthur 
Young,  East  Pembroke;  Correepcnding  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mise  E.  D.  Tarbox,  Batavia;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Bennett,  Le  Roy ;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Miee  M.  E.  Pierce,  Castile;  Auditor, 
Mre.  Van  Arsdale,  Castile;  Secretary  Young 
People’s  Societies,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Weaver,  Batavia ; 
Secretary  Letters  and  Publicatiooa,  Mrs.  Down¬ 
ing,  Bethany. 

J<»  adir**»ing  mdvertit^rt  paH-oniming  omt 
I  nml,  Mndly  m«nH»n  Zhe  JhMtngelUt. 


A  PIIXAB  IN  THE  CHUBCH  FAI.I.KN,  BUT  8BT 
CP  AGAIN. 

A  pillar  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Beek- 
mantown  has  now  been  taken  down  to  be  set  up 
in  the  temple  of  our  Qod,  and  to  have  written 
upon  it  there,  the  name  of  our  Qod,  and  the 
name  of  the  city  of  our  Qod,  the  new  Jerusalem, 
which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from  our  Qod, 
and  hie  own  new  name  (Rev.  iii.  12).  This 
crowning  event  was  realized  in  the  decease  of 
Elder  Henry  L.  Dominy,  who  departed  this  life, 
Wednesday  morning,  27th  ult. ,  at  the  age  of  91 
years,  six  months.  Our  revered  and  ardently 
loved  brother  sprang  from  a  Long  Island  family, 
and  was  a  man  of  stalwart  and  well-proportioned 
frame,  equally  strong  in  body,  mind  and  spirit, 
always  a  leader,  active  and  alert  in  everything 
that  promised  well  for  the  family,  for  the  Church 
and  the  State. 

Early  confessing  his  faith  in  Christ  by  union 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Beekman- 
town,  he  was  a  trusted  officer  of  the  church  for 
more  than  aixty-one  years,  a  deacon  for  the  first 
twenty-one,  and  an  honored  elder  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  forty  years.  Mr.  Dominy,  marrying  in  early 
life,  raised  up  a  family  of  sons  and  daughters  to 
be  ornaments  and  decorations  in  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a  main  pillar  and  support  Tlw 
wife  of  hie  youth  and  the  companion  of  a  joint 
pilgrimage  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  nearly 
two  years  his  senior  in  age,  still  survives  him. 
Also  four  or  five  daughters,  with  numerous 
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frand-children  and  great  grand  children,  making 
a  liring  church  in  the  house  and  fulfilling  the 
promise,  “the  seed  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
blessed."  These  carried  their  rerered’^ather  to 
his  burial  Friday  last  with  deep  but  subdued 
lamentation,  and  the  hope  of  union  with  him 
again  in  the  great  Family  and  Church  of  the 
First  Bom  which  is  in  heaven. 

Elder  Oominy  was  the  teacher  of  uy  child 
hood  and  here  began  that  mutual  love  and  re¬ 
spect  over  which  the  grave  has  no  power.  He 
was  always  an  interested  reader  of  The  Bvao- 
gelist,  and  never  more  so  than  in  these  last 
years.  The  Word  of  Qod  was  to  him  a  living 
word  with  spirit  and  power  to  qu  cken  and  per 
feet  him  for  life  with  God  and  all  the  purified 
in  heaven.  A.  D.  B 


SPAIN  BUINED  BT  HER  OWN  INCAPACITY. 

No  paper  in  the  United  States  has  defended 
the  Spanish  control  of  Cuba  with  more  abillity 
and  more  persistency  than  The  Evening  Post, 
and  yet  it  is  obliged  to  confess  that  Spain  has 
been  ruined  by  her  own  incompetency.  Let  it 
speak  for  itself: 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  enormous  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  campaigning  in  Cuba,  the 
failure  of  the  250,000  soldiers  st-nt  there  to  sub 
due  at  the  most  40  000  iuBurg>nts,  is  simply  un 
paralleled  and  colossal.  Authentic  stories  of 
wretched  equipment  and  inadequate  supplies 
and  bad  leadership  show  to  whai  a  depth  of  in 
efficiency  the  service  bad  fallen  .Vioreover,  a 
good  deal  of  the  military  strength  of  Spain  in 
Cuba  was  merely  on  paper  Uh  e^nt  there,  for 
the  most  part,  only  conscripts.  m«re  boys  Her 
very  last  re  inforcements,  soma  16,000.  sent  to 
Cuba  since  January  Ist,  are  d'-scribfd  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  as  largely 
"boys  of  fifteen  ana  sixteen  years  of  age.  ’’  Her 
beet  troops,  some  70,0UU  or  80,000  seasoned  men, 
Spain  kept  at  home  "in  casa  anything  should 
happen.’  That  is,  the  lurking  fear  of  a  Carlist 
uprising  or  a  republican  outbreak  tied  the  bands 
of  the  Government. 

But  how  about  the  Spaisb  Navy  ?  We  are 
more  concerned  with  that  just  now.  In  what 
state  of  efficiency  has  the  Government  kept  the 
navy?  Well,  we  can  only  judge  by  scattered 
indications,  but  those,  we  must  say,  confirm 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  that  the 
8l»nish  naval  service  is  in  as  bad  a  state  as  her 
military,  and  that  the  "Spaniards  have  hardly 
mechanical  skill  enough  to  handle  the  new 
machines' ’  which  have  supplanted  the  ships  of 
the  old  style.  In  the  naval  war  which  Spain 
waged  against  Chili  and  Peru  in  1865  1866  she 
cut  a  lamentable  figure  in  gunnery  and  seaman¬ 
ship.  She  was  able  to  bombard  defenseless 
Valparaiso,  but  in  the  one  naval  action  she  was 
practically  defeated  by  an  improvised  and  in 
ferior  fleet.  During  the  present  Cuban  war  she 
has  been  unable  to  prevent  filibu-ter  after  fili 
buster  from  landing  men  and  cargo. 

Her  loan  of  the  fine  cruiser  Keina  Regents  four 
or  five  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  frightful 
and  dimaceful  calamities  that  ever  b*fell  a 
navy.  This  warship  was  sent  to  carry  the  Moor 
iah  Ambassidors  from  Cadiz  to  Tetuan.  Her 
captain  warned  the  authorities  that  she  was  un- 
sfable  unless  heavily  loaded  with  coal ;  but  there 
waa  no  coal  to  be  had  at  Cadiz;  the  Roina  Re¬ 
gents  was  ordered  to  eea,  ran  into  a  gale  coming 
back,  incontinently  upset,  and  now  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  with  all  her  crew. 

This  Spanish  habit  of  trusting  to  luck  and 
improvising  everything  at  the  last  moment  has, 
we  believe,  marked  Spain’s  preparations  for 
war  with  the  United  States.  Although  that 
war  has  been  pointed  to  unerringly  for  two  years 
past  it  bursts  upon  her  sadly  unready.  Her 
troops  in  Havana  are  so  unsuimlied  that  the 
corresTOndent  of  the  London  Times,  writing 
from  Havana  on  March  26th,  said  that  a  block¬ 
ade  would  reduce  the  army  to  starvation  in  "a 
very  few  weeks." 

And  there  is  reason  to  credit  the  reports  that 
the  Spanish  fleet  and  coaling  stations  are  griev¬ 
ously  short  of  coal.  For  a  year  or  two  now  coal 
has  been  very  exronsive.  It  takes  bard  cash 
to  buy  coal,  and  Spain  has  been  living  from 
hand  to  mouth  in  Imth  cash  and  coal,  ^e  can 
DOW  command  cash,  but  finds  herself,  on  the 
verge  of  a  naval  war,  without  adequate  supplies 
of  coal  and  with  none  obtainable  in  sight  But 
battle  ships  without  coal  are  helpless  bulks. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  her  disadvan¬ 
tage  on  the  score  of  distance  from  the  probable 
acene  of  the  war,  makes  the  odds  against  Spain 
simply  fearful. 


BRIGHTS  DISEASE 


HOT 

Buffalo 

LITHIA  WiTJSR 

Rasenes  a  Pafienl  well  nigh  in  Extremis. 

Statemirt  of  Dr.  k.  M.  PUNE,  of  WOONSOCKET,  R.  L 

*‘The  almost  l>znjn.n,  ■  ra  I  amm  ■  ll  vvhetherdrank  hot  or 

sp^ific  power  of  DUf MlUl  LlTIllA  nIUBJC  *  cold,  according  to  the 
indications  in  the  thoroughly  established  Uric  Acid  Diathesis  as  manifested  in 
Gout,  Dyspepsia,  or  Bright’s  Disease,  has  been  fuliy  demonstrated  in  many 
cases  under  my  care,  but  in  none  more  clearly  and  positively  than  that  of  Mrs. 
B.  K.  Handy,  of  Manville,  R.  I.,  at  whose  request  I  make  this  statement.  She 
came  under  my  care  after  having  been  for  two  years  in  declining  health,  appar¬ 
ently  in  an  advanced  stage  of  chronic  Blight’s  Disease  of  the  Kidneys. 
She 'was  exceedingly  paliid,  with  marked  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  consider¬ 
able  swelling-'Of  the  ankles  at  night,  a  general  emaciation,  evident  Dys¬ 
peptic  symptoms  attended  with  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting.  Her  failing 
strength,  paroxysms  of  difficult  breathing  after  slight  exertion,  her  intensely 
violent  headaches,  besides  various  other  Ursmic  phenomena,  excited  my 
gravest  apprehension.  Analysis  of  the  urine,  both  chemical  and  microscopic,  re¬ 
vealed  the  presence  of  an  exceptionably  large  amount  of  albumen,  fully  one- 
half,  of  the  urine  in  bulk,  an  abundance  of  large  and  small  casts  of  Hyaline 
form,  with  wasted  Epithelial  cells,  occasional  blood  casts,  and  a  very  marked 
redu^on  of  noimuil  solids.  The  case  was  one  that  in  every  way  called  for 
lui  exceCMlingly  gloomy  prognosis.  She  was  put  exclusively  upon  large 
draughts  ■  g\  I  wruia  UlHim  ^  decided  change  for  the  better 

of  hot  DUaFJwlAf  lillllllw  ■Vtl  EJla  was  soon  evident,  and  this  im¬ 
provement  continued,  with  but  few  interruptions,  until  a  permanent  cure  was 
effected.  After  a  lapse  of  several  years,  Mrs.  Handy  continues  in  fine  health.” 

BUFFALO  UTHIA  VlftTER 

is  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally.  Pamphlets  on  application. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 

Spring  open  for  guests  from  June  IStb  to  October  1st. 


JAPANESE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Sunrise  Kingdom  H»s  Adopted  Western  Ways 
In  Training  Children. 

Miaa  Ida  Xigner  Hodnett  contributee  to  May 
St.  Nicholas  a  second  and  concluding  article  on 
"The  Little  Japaneee  at  Home."  Mies  Hodnett 
eaye: 

Japanera  children  used  to  sit  upon  their  heels 
in  the  ecbool  room,  grouped  round  their  master 
on  the  soft  matting,  chanting  together  their 
Iroha,  or  reading  in  concert  the  wise  maxims 
from  their  readers  which  have  been  the  mental 
food  of  countless  generations  of  their  race.  A 
change  has  come,  and  now  they  eit  on  benches 
before  desks  in  Western  fashion,  though  they  do 
not  think  this  method  of  sitting  very  comforta¬ 
ble,  and  are  glad  on  returning  home  to  indulge 
in  the  usual  squat.  But  they  still  recite  in 
concert,  in  a  monotonous  sort  of  chant,  the 
Iroha  (ee-ro  hah),  .which  corresponds  to  our 
alphabet. 

Under  the  former  eyatem  of  schooling,  all 
Japaneee  children  learned  to  read  and  write  the 
Hiragana  characters,  and  ti  calculate;  and  it 
was  an  unheard  of  thing  for  a  grown  person  to 
be  unable  at  least  to  read  and  write,  and  do 
simple  calculation.  They  were  seldom  sent  to 
school  before  the  age  of  seven,  and  were  not 
hard  pressed  in  their  studies.  In  learning  to 
write,  they  were  acquiring  the  deiterity  of  finger 
and  wrist  needful  in  drawing,  and  without 
doubt  their  method  of  writing  is  one  of  the 
traits  which  have  tended  to  make  the  Japaneee 
a  nation  of  artiatic  tendencies.  A  soft  paper  is 
used,  and  a  brush  instead  of  a  pen.  Care  and 
exactneaa  are  necessary,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  materials,  and  it  is  impoeeible  to  use  the 
hand  in  a  cramped  or  stiff  position :  hence  free¬ 
dom  and  grace  of  movement  result.  The  child 
holds  the  paper  in  one  hand  and  the  brush  in 


the  other;  the  whole  arm  woiks,  motion  coming 
from  the  shoulder,  elb)W,  and  wrist  as  well  ae 
from  the  finger  muecles.  The  paper,  as  soon  as 
touched,  absorbs  the  Indian  ink  with  which  he 
writes.  7 he  child  thus  finds  it  necessary  to 
touch  with  precision  end  care,  and  acquires  in¬ 
sensibly  a  certain  power  of  drawing  in  this  pre¬ 
cise  touch  and  in  he  exerciee  of  the  arm  and 
hand  muBclee. 

Western  principles  in  education  ae  well  as 
Western  school  furniture  have  been  adopted  in 
the  Sunrise  Kingdom.  The  Arabic  numerals, 
1,  2,  .7,  etc.,  are  used;  for  the  Japanese  at 
once  recognized  the  advantage  of  these  signs 
for  numbers  instead  of  their  own  cumbersome 
ones.  Maps,  charts,  diagrams,  are  seen  on  the 
school  room  walls,  object-leseons  are  given;  and 
foreigners,  bearing  the  children’s  recitations, 
even  though  not  underetanding  their  speech, 
recognize  that  ths  young  Japaneee  are  getting 
some  good  resulta  of  modern  civilization. 

In  the  government  colleges  the  students  eat 
food  prepared  in  Western  style,  using  knives 
and  forks  and  spoons  instead  of  cbop-eticks,  and 
sleep  on  beds  instead  of  on  the  matting.  When 
beds  were  first  introduced,  in  a  few  cases  they 
were  not  supplied  with  mattreEses,  and  the  offi¬ 
cials,  ignorant  that  these  articles  were  a  necee- 
eity,  required  their  unfortunate  students  to  sleep 
on  the  hard  wooden  slats  covered  only  by  two  or 
three  quilts;  sobetveen  the  torturing  beds  by 
night,  and  the  uncomfortable,  because  unusual, 
position  of  sitting  by  day,  the  poor  students  had 
a  bard  time  of  it.  It  was  not  wonderful  that 
they  thought  the  foreigners’  ways  absurd  and 

barbarous!  _ 

Do  Too  Want  an  Klogant  Bible? 

For  $6  00  we  will  deliver,  expressaee  paid,  a  superb 
$12.00  Family  and  PnlpitBlble  and  The  Svanselist  one 
year  to  »  new  snbecriber.  Send  for  descriptive  Bible 
sheet. 


Armnut**Q  absolutely  pure,  snow-white  floating  Soap. 

a  V  111  ic  Pq,.  toilet,  ba^,  nursery  and  fine  laundry  work. 

Armniir*Q  I  guaranteed  pure,  neutral  Laundry  Soap,  for 

iiiuui  a  LiClUllury  household  use.  Oval  cake,  fits  the  hand. 

Armour’s  Possum--J„7l31'^t?SuSy 
Armour’s  Kitchen 

Armour’s  Mottled  aerman..i!;|<jR,"S£^^;j^"»^£2d 

soap. 

Armour’s  Wash  in  o* 

txi  IIIUUI  a  VV  oaillll]^  I^U  wucr  ^  it  is  the  perfection  of 

quick-acting,  labor-saving  “clean¬ 
sers.'* 


TH®  ARMOUR  SOAP  WORKS,  -  -  - 

ARMOUR  A  COMPANY,  Proprietors. 
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G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York :  The  Head  of  the 
Family;  Alphonse  Daudet.  Translated  by  Levin  Car* 
nae.  l.SO. 

Fords.  Howard  and  Hdlbkrt,  New  York :  Christ  In 
the  Daily  Meal :  or  the  Ordinance  of  the  Breaking  of 
Bread;  Norman  Fox,  D.D.  SO  cents. 

Lamson,  WoLm  &  Company,  Boston:  A  Man  at 
Arms :  A  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Gian  Galeazso  Vis* 
tontl,  the  Great  Viper  ;  Clinton  Scollard.  $1.S0. 

Bonnrlu  Silver  and  Company,  New  York :  Haley, 
on  Days  in  Norway,  France  and  the  Dolomites;  William 
Bement  Lent.  $1.50. 

A.  8.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York:  Arrows;  or 
Teaching  a  Fine  Art;  Addison  Ballard,  D.D.  Second 
Edition.  75  cents. 

Estes  and  Lauriat,  Boston :  Joseph  Jefferson  at 
Home;  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  $1.50. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse :  Letters  on  Early  Educa¬ 
tion,  Addressed  to  J.  P.  Geaves,  Esq.;  by  Pestalozsi.  fl.OO* 

The  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  Her  Place  Assigned.  A  Story  for  Older  Sunday- 
school  Scholars;  Walter  E.  Sebuette.  $1.50. - The  Se¬ 

cret  of  the  Cafion ;  Rev.  Adam  Stump,  A.M.  |1 25. 

Wilbur  B.  Kbtcham,  New  York;  The  Seed  Basket 
for  Preachers  and  Teachers ;  Compiled  by  the  author  of 
The  Tool  Basket.  50  cents. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Gladstone,  and  Other  Addresses ;  Kerr  Boyce 

Tupper,  D.D.,  L  U.D.  tl.OO. - A  Scientist’s  Confession 

of  Faith,  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D. 
10  cents. 

Presbyterian  Committee  op  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.:  Christ  Our  Penal  Substitute:  Bobert  L. 
Dabney,  D.D.,  LL.D.  60  cents. 

PERIODICALS. 

May :  Tressury  of  Religious  Thought,  McClure's  Mag¬ 
azine,  American  Queen,  Converted  Catholic,  American 
Monthly  Review  of  Reviews,  American  Journal  of 
Science,  Harper’s  Round  Table,  The  Evangel,  Gospel  In 
All  Lands,  The  Cambtian,  The  Writer,  St.  Andrew’s 
Cross,  Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  American  States¬ 
men— John  Hancock,  Pianist  and  Organist,  The  Peculiar 
People,  Literature,  Education,  Our  Animal  Friends, 
How  to  Grow  Flowers,  The  Land  of  Sunshine,  Spirit  of 
Missions,  Hartford  Seminary  Record,  The  Book  Buyer, 
The  Outlook,  Good  Words,  Sunday  Magazine,  Expository 
Times,  Methodist  Review. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  England  H  stortc  Genealog¬ 
ical  Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  January  .5, 1898. 

Woman’s  Sphere  and  Influence ;  Rev.  S.  G.  Anderson. 
20  cents. 

Our  Nation  and  Her  Neighbors;  Washington  Gladden. 


uaeans  of  an  serial  railway.  Steel  columns  thir- 
een  feet  in  height  will  be  erected  one  hundred 
feet  apart,  from  the  top  of  which  wire  ropes  will 
be  suspended  which  will  constitute  the  track. 

“Specially  designed  cars  will  be  hung  from 
this  track  by  means  of  steel  bars,  each  carrying 
two  grooved  wheels  running  on  the  cable.  A 
lower  cable  attached  to  the  vertical  bar  of  the 
car  will  be  used  for  pro^iulsion,  which  will  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  stationary  motor. 
The  promoters’  idea  in  building  this  railway, 
which  will  be  but  seven  and  a  half  miles  long, 
is  to  afford  a  speedy  and  easy  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  over  an  exceedingly  rough  part  of  the 
route 

“The  unusual  difficulties  attending  the  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  an  electric  road  in 
that  part  of  Alaska  require  the  adoption  of  ex- 
trtord  inary  methods,  and  the  next  few  months 
will  therefore  probably  bring  forth  a  number  of 
unique  systems  of  electrical  propulsion.’’ 


DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

Professor  Alleson  of  the  Berlin  Geographical 
Society,  has  described  his  re  uarkable  discov¬ 
eries  in  “Dawson’s  Island,’’  a  lone  island  in 
the  Pacific.  It  is,  he  says,  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  places  ever  visited  by  man.  Stretched 
out  before  us  was  a  broad  tableland,  probably 
three  miles  in  extent  and  utterly  devoid  of  vege¬ 
tation.  For  the  most  part  it  was  as  smooth  and 
flat  as  if  levelled  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  upon 
it  were  strewn  massts  of  wonderful  ruins  in  all 
stages  of  decay.  Here  were  the  remains  of  build¬ 
ings  that  had  probably  once  been  well  formed 
structures,  and  ths  last  crumbling  remains  of 
walls  of  which  only  a  few  feet  now  remained 
standing.  Far  in  the  distance  rose  a  huge  pile 
that  crowned  the  extreme  edge  of  the  plateau, 
and  looked  majestically  out  over  a  deep  volcanic 
ravine  that  extended  for  hundreds  of  feet  below. 
Around  this,  on  all  sides,  could  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  structures  in  the  last  crumbling  stages 
of  decay.  The  natives  took  us  around  to  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  where  they  said  the  work¬ 
shops  of  this  long  dead  people  had  been  located. 
This  side  of  the  niountain  was  of  hard  volcanic 
rock,  which  rose  in  a  series  of  ledges  of  from 
ten  to  flfteen  yards  each  to  a  peak  several  thou¬ 
sand  feet  high.  Upon  each  l^ge  was  a  number 
of  gigantic  stone  heads.  Some  were  cut  off  at 
the  neck,  while  in  others  the  whole  bust  was 
shown.  They  ranged  in  size  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet  high,  and  were  hewn  out  of  solid  volcanic 
rock.  Some  of  the  images  were  standing  erect: 
others  thrown  down  upon  curious  platforms,  that 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  spMially  constructed 
to  hold  them,  and  upon  which  they  probably 
bad  once  stood.  Others  again  were  broken,  and 
some  had  tottered  so  far  over  that  they  seemed 
ready  to  crash  down  upon  those  below.  All  the 
faces  bore  a  striking  resemblance,  and  the  ex- 

Ereesion  was  most  sinister.  In  each  case  the 
ead  was  long,  with  protruding  chin  and  ex¬ 
panded  nostrils,  and  all  of  them  appeal^  to  be 
the  faces  of  men.  The  whole  place  is  full  of 
the  most  remarkable  archsaological  remains.— 
The  Levant  Herald. 


ELECTRICAL  ROADS  TO  THE  KLONDIKE. 

The  unusual  difficulties  of  the  route  to  the 
gold  fleld  have  given  inventors  a  flne  opportunity 
to  experiment  on  methods  of  overco  ning  them. 
Some  of  the  novel  ecbemes  proposed  are  thus 
described  in  Electricity: 

“Several  companies  have  already  been  organ¬ 
ised  and  others  are  about  to  be  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  electric  railways  into 
the  Klondike.  .  .  Some  time  ago  we  suggested 
as  the  most  suitable  form  of  railway  a  single 
rail  electric  road  with  the  rail  some  distance 
above  the  surface  ol  the  ground.  A  company  is 
now  being  formed  in  Seattle,  so  we  understand, 
and  plans  have  been  prepared  for  an  electric  road 
which  it  proposes  to  build  over  the  Skaguay 
trail,  and  which  is  to  be  erected  after  the  man¬ 
ner  we  suggested.  The  track  is  to  consist  of 
12  by-12-inch  posts  6  feet  high  and  14  feet 
apart,  on  top  of  which  will  be  strung  two  tim 
bers  6  by  12  inches,  and  28  feet  long,  on  which 
a  %  pound  steel  rail  is  to  be  placed  The  cars 
it  is  proposed  to  use  are  to  be  15  feet  long  and 
4  feet  wife,  having  but  two  heavy  wheels,  each 
of  the  latter  being  equipped  with  a  15  horse- 

Eower  motor.  When  in  o  eration  two  cars  will 
e  joined  together  by  heavy  overhhead  beams 
and  run  one  on  either  side  of  the  rail,  making 
practically  one  car.  The  bottom  of  the  care 
will  be  two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  will  enable  them,  so  it  is  thought,  to 
successfully  plow  their  way  through  any  ordi¬ 
nary  snow-drift.  It  is  estimated  tut  1,000  feet 
of  track  a  day  can  be  built  in  Alaska  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  $5,000.  Although  this  would  make 
a  road  cost  $26,400  per  mile,  considerably  more 
than  the  o^inary  trollev,  when  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  country  is  taken  into  consideration 
this  amount  does  not  seem  excessive.  .  .  . 

“Another  company  composed  of  American 
capitalists  propose  overcoming  the  difficulties  of 
the  Dyea  trail  in  a  rather  novel  manner,  by 
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We  have  at  our  disposal  a  few  more  copies 
of  the  celebrated  $6  Combination  Bible, 
with  the  King  James  and  revised  ver¬ 
sion  on  the  same  page,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  to  new  or  old  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  The  Evangelist  on  the  most  favor¬ 
able  terms.  This  is  the  only  Bible  of  this 
character,  ever  published.  It  has  a 
Concordance  with  4,000  references,  4,000 
questions  and  answers,  a  large  number 
of  latest  maps,  64  pages  of  copies  of  the 
finds  of  the  various  explorations  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  with  a  mass  of 
other  Teachers’  helps.  The  commenda¬ 
tions  from  persons  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  have  already  secured  a  copy 
of  this  wonderful  Bible,  would  fill  a 
volume. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  to  any 
new  subscriber  for  one  year  upon  the 
receipt  of  $3.00,  and  the  Combination 
Bible  will  be  delivered  (expressage 
paid)  to  the  address  of  such  subscriber, 
or  such  other  person  as  he  may  indicate 
in  hie  order. 

Any  old  subscriber,  sending  us  $2.25 
and  the  signature  of  four  persone  who 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  reading  of 
The  Evangelist  one  month  on  trial  with¬ 
out  cost,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Com¬ 
bination  Bible  delivered  to  his  or  her 
address  free  of  cost.  (But  the  $2.25  will 
not  apply  on  the  subscription  of  any  old 
subscriber. )  Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of 
this  remarkable  Bible  should  order  at 
once.  No  time  should  be  lost  aa  those 
left  will  soon  be  scattered  among  our 
old  and  the  many  new  subscribers  who 
will  be  attracted  by  our  marvelous  offers. 
Address 
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Barton  W.  Perry 
■dward  K.  Clark 


MODK&ATORr-Bar.  Sheldon  Jackeon.  DJ>m  LLJ). 
STATED  CL.— Bey.  Wm.  Henry  Roberta,  O.D«  LlkO. 
PERMANENT  CL.— Rer.  Wm.  Eyee  Moore,  D J>n  LLJ>. 
L-8TN0D  OF  ATLANTIC. 

Mnnanna.  EbDana. 

Atlaatle 

Darld  Brown,  D.D.  William  F.  Meyers,  Esq. 

East  Florida 

Edward  O.  McKinley  W.  B.  Owens 
Fairfield 

James  P.  Crawford  H.  J.  Maxwell 

Knox 

Charles  Sumner  Hedces  George  B.  McDaniel 
McClelland 

Richard  Meyers  ,  William  S.  Pitts 
Sonth  Florida 

Samuel  T.  Thompson  J.  L.  Wirt- 

IL-SYNOD  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore 

Adam  C.  Thomson  John  R.  Kirkwood 

Edward  E.  Weaver  Robert  Kinnear 

Samuel  C.  Masson  Samuel  M.  Rankin 

Hew  Castle 

William  Fitaslmon  Emerson  O.  Polk 

Joseph  B.  Turner  J.  M.  C.  Carhart 

Washington  City 

Wallace  RadoUffe,  D.D.  William  M.  Terrell 
James  M.  Nonrse  Irvin  B.  Linton  ‘ 

III.— SYNOD  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Benicia 
XiOS  Angeles 
Oakland 

H.  H.  Lawrence 
A.  J.  Young 
Sacramento 

William  H.  P.  McDonald  Robert  Ferguson 
San  Francisco 
San  Jose 

Henry  O.  Thomron,  DJ>.  John  W.  Raines 
Isaac  Baird  Dayld  Jacks 

Santa  Barbara 

Reuben  H.  Van  Pelt  Samuel  Lyons 

Stockton 

Matthew  F.  A.  White  Merritt  D.  Pierce 

IV.-SYNOD  OP  CATAWBA. 

Cape  Fear 

Alfred  O.  Davis,  A.M.  Col.  Henry  W.  Fuller 

Catawba 

George  Carson  S.  B.  Pride 

Son  them  Tlrglnla 

William  A.  H.  Albouy  H.  C.  White 

Yadkin 

WllRam  J.  Rankins  E.  C.  Summers 

V. -8YN0D  OF  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  CHINA. 

Canton 

Andrew  Beattie 

Hangchow 

Hlngpo 

Shanghai 

John  A.Sllsby 

VL-8YNOD  OF  NORTHERN  CHINA. 
OlUsAn 

WQUam  B.  Hamilton  Dr.  I.  L.  Van  Scholck 

FoUng 

Shantong 

YIL-SYNOD  OF  COLORADO. 

Boulder 

Arthur  E.  Chase  Prof.  Albert  A.  Reed 

Denver 

Francis  E.  Smiley  Richard  Holme 

Onnnlson 
Pueblo 

John  McLean,  D,D.  Charles  E.  Saxton 

VHL-BYNOD  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Alton 

Charles  N.  Cate  C.  E.  Richards 

BloonUngton 

William  A.  Hunter,  DJ).  James  Steele 
Winfield  y.  Jeffries  John  R.  Hutchison 

Cairo 

Jcdtn  Glflln  W.  E.  Kingsbury 

Chicago 

Thomas  D.  Wallace,  DJ).  Edwin  S.  Wells 
Moses  H.  Jackson  Joseph  N.  Barker 

Newell  D.  HiUls.  D.D.  Chanes  J.  Merritt 
Edward  H.  Curtis.  D.D.  Thomas  Kane 

W.  S.  Plnmer  Biyan,  D.D.  James  R.  Dales 

David  McWilliams  Thomas  Hood 

Freeport 

Henry  Cullen  Thomas  N.  Miller,  M.D. 

Blattoon 

Oerritt  Snyder  Thomas  Grimes 

Ottawa 

Charles  A.  Hlghfield  James  R.  Hunt 

Peoria 

Andrew  S.  C.  Clarke  James  M.  Rice 

Samuel  H.  Moore,  D.D.  Frank  Lee  Clemens,  MJ). 
Bock  Blver 
Schuyler 

Edwin  L.  Lord  Fred.  D.  Crane 

Joseph  Bf.  Roes  Charles  B^lou 

Springfield 

W.  Clinton  Snider  T.  T.  Roberts 

IX-SYNOD  OF  INDIA. 

Allahabad 

James  J.  Lucas,  D.D. 


Fnrmkhabad 

Kolhapur 

l4diore 

John  H.  Orbison,  M.D. 

Lodlana 

X.-SYNOD  OF  INDIANA. 

Crawford  svllle 

G.D.Bnrrongbs,D.D.,LL.D.  John  M.  Ranch 
Cyrus  A.  Price  John  H.  McCampbell 

Fort  Wayne 

George  E.  Davies  V.  M.  Hatfield 

Indianapolis 

William  K.  Weaver  Hon.  James  A.  Mount 

John  H.  Bright  Edward  Dltmars 

Ixigaruport 

John  C.  Breckinridge  Gtoorge  R.  Hollingsworth 
Mancie 

John  S.  Aztell  James  Fulton 

Mew  Albany 

Henry  B.  Sutherland  C.  C.  Jordan 

Frank  M.  Tyrrell  J.  H.  Crawford 

Vincennes 

Alexander  Urquhart  W.  H.  Barnhart 

White  Water 

Charles  T.  White,  D.D.  Dr.  J.  E.  Morton 

XI.-SYNOD  OF  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 
Choctaw 

Ralph  J.  Lamb  George  A.  Delbles 

Cimarron 

John  C.  Calnon,  D.D.  Fred.  S.  Boynton 

KlamJchl 

Edward  G.  Haymaker  R.  D.  Colbert 

Oklahoma 

Jesse  A.  B.  Oglevee  A.  C.  Sims 

Sequoyah 

Wallace  M.  Hamilton  W.  Cochran 

XII.-SYNOD  OF  IOWA. 

Cedar  Baplds 

Philip  Palmer  William  Groundwater 

Coming 
Connell  Blnflb 
Dos  Moines 

John  Q.  Hall  S.  M.  Cart 

John  M.  Baugh  Fred  Strong 

Dnbaqne 

David  W.  Fahs,  D.D.  Hon.  A.  Lewis,  M.D. 

Albert  M.  West  Hon.  iVllliam  T.  Lyon 

Fort  Dodge 
Iowa 

Worden  P.  Nicholas  James  Cowan 

Iowa  City 

James  F.  Wlnnard  James  McFadden 

Slonx  City 
Waterloo 

Samuel  Callen  Hugh  McConnell 

XIII.-SYNOD  OF  KANSAS. 

Emporia 

Frederick  J.  Sauerber  D.  A.  Espy 
Harvey  A.  Zimmerman  T.  M.  Truitt 
Highland 

A.  M.  ElUworth 
I.araed 

William  H.  Wilson 
Neosho 

James  T.  Small 
William  Davis 
Osborne 

David  Moncrleff 
Solomon 

William  H.  Coarse 
Topeka 

Willis  G.  Banker  W.  Wylie  Kilpatrick 

Vniliam  N.  Page,  D.D.  Charles  L.  Brokaw 

XIV.-SYNOD  OF  KENTUCKY. 
Ebeneser 

Judson  Arrlck  W.  E.  Bush 

Lonisvllle 

Joseph  Tjanman  George  N.  Thomson 

Transylvania  ' 

James  T.  Lapsley,  D.D.  J.  W.  Lawwlll 

XV.-SYNOD  OF  MICHIGAN, 

Detroit 

William  Bryant  Joseph  H.  Fish 

James  M.  Barkley  John  L.  Hunter 

Flint 

William  H.  Fulton,  M.D.  James  McCloy 
Grand  Baplds 

William  Sldebotham  Charles  E.  Stevens 

Kalamasoo 

Francis  Z.  Rossiter  James  S.  Ayres,  M.D. 

Lake  Superior 

James  A.  Greene  D.  W.  Morgan 

Lansing 

Robert  S.  Inglis  Wesley  C.  Fay 

Monroe 

Willard  K.  Spencer,  D.D.  Charles  I.  Shaw 
Petoskey 
Saginaw 

Benjamin  Hunter  Sherman  Olmsted 

XVI.— SYNOD  OF  MINNESOTA. 
Dnlnth 

Donald  D.  McKay  John  E.  Green 

Mankato 

^wton  H.  Bell  Samuel  Shuler 

Chariss  B.  Augur  Daniel  McLean 

Minneapolis 

William  M.  Kincaid  J.  a  Hall 


John  A.  McAlmon 

Adolphus  H.  Parks 

John  Y.  Ewart 
Orlando  E.  Hart 

Theodore  Bracken 

Halsey  W.  Clark 


Eliot  H.  Moore 
Elgy  V.  Campbell 


Bishop  H.  Schrlber,  Esq. 
Thomas  H.  Dickson 


Bed  Blver 

C.  H.  Mix 
St.  Clond 

P.  McRea 
St.  Paul 

Car  W.  Scovel 
Joseph  C.  Robinson 

Winona 

Thomas  N.  Weaver  Robert  O.  Thom 

XVII.— SYNOD  OP  MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City 

John  F,  Hondy,  D.D.  H.  P.  Faris 

Jacob  T.  Boyer  D.  C.  Blanchwd 

Oxark 

Joseph  G.  Reaser,  D.D.  John  A.  Ready 
Palmyra 

Elias  C.  Jacka  F.  L.  Dnbach 

Platte 

Henry  Bnl'ard,  D.D.  James  Tait 

James  P.  Green  Levi  T.  Moulton 

St.  Louis 

Henry  M.  Campbell  Luther  Armstroiu 

John  A.  Annin  Edgar  McClelland 

Hezeklah  Mai^ll  William  A.  Baker 

White  Blver 
John  S.  Jarvis  David  Moore 

XVIII.-8YNOD  OF  MONTANA. 

Bntte 
Great  Falls 
Edwin  M.  Ellis  William  E.  Cort 

Helena 

XIX. -8YNOD  OF  NEBRASKA. 

Box  Bntte 

John  C.  Sloan  Robert  Ferguson 

Hastings 

Robert  N.  Powers  W.  C.  Robb 

Kearney 
Nebraska  City 
Richard  T.  Bell  John  B.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Henry  N.  Dunning  Frank  B.  Sheldon 

Niobrara 

Samuel  F.  Sharpless  Oliver  J.  Ellis 

Omaha 

Robert  M.  L.  Braden  S.  C.  Brooks 

Edwin  Aston  Robert  Wise 

XX. -SYNOD  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Corisco 

Herman  E.  Schnatz 

Elizabeth 

William  Hoppaugh  William  H.  Candee 

Albert  E.  Wirth  William  H.  Anderson 

Jersey  City 
Charles  Herr,  D.D.  William  A.  Gregory 

Thomas  Houston  Theodore  Brown 

Monmouth 
Joseph  E.  Curry  Thomas  Campbell 

Nathan  D.  Hynson  George  H.  Holman 

Morris  and  Orange 

John  F.  Patterson  Nathaniel  Tooker 

Eldwln  R.  Murgatroyd  George  H.  Kirkpatrick 
John  M.  Thomas  E.  J.  Ross 

Newark 

New  Brunswick 

John  Dixon,  D.D.  Arnold  F.  Stout 

James  R.  Kerr  James  E.  Studdiford 

James  B.  Clark  Samuel  S.  Llndley 

Newton 

Edgar  A.  Hamilton  William  S.  Eversole 

George  H.  S.  CampbelLD.D.  Gering  P.  Bowers 
West  Jersey 

Geom  W.  Tomson  Theophilus  Trenchard 

W.  W.  Casselberry  Isaac  Stevenson 

John  L.  Landis  John  M.  Taggart 

XXL— SYNOD  OF  NEW  MEXICO- 
Arizona 
Bio  Grande 

T.  Camming  Beattie  George  S.  Esterday,  M  J). 

Sante  Fe 

Robert  M.  Craig  J.  A.  Gutierrez 

XXII.— SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

William  W.  Curry  John  T.  D.  Blackburn 

Walter  H.  Waygood  Frederick  Carr 

-Alexander  Rankin,  D.D,  James  P,  McFarland 
Binghamton 

Samuel  Dunham  Clinton  D.  Mallory 

Arthur  Spaulding  J,  Henry  Thomson 

Boston 

Wm.  Elder  Archlbald,Ph.D.  Peter  Ker 
Charles  A.  Campbell  John  Willis  Baer 

Charles  S.  Dewing,  D.D.  John  D.  Hubbard 
Brooklyn 

Alfred  H.  Moment,  D.D,  Charles  Henderson 
John  E.  Adams  John  J.  Tower 

William  J.  Hutchins  Llnntens  C.  Hill 

Buffalo 

George  S.  Swezey  John  B.  Squire 

Charles  E.  Rhodes  William  H.  Sperry 

Cayuga 

Oliver  T.  Mather  William  H,  Van  Slokls 

Champlain 

William  H.  Miller  Walker  Moody 

Chemnng 

Joseph  E.  Tinker  LeGrand  M.  Brown 

Chile 
Colombia 

Eseklel  D.  Van  Dyck  Henry  W.  Holmes 
Eastern  Persia 
Genesee 

Leonard  W.A.Luckey,Ph,D. William  Donnan 
Geneva 

John  S.  NUes  William  P.  Wlsewall 
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Frederick  O.  Beebe 


Frank  M.  Kerr 


Hodsom 

Tbomaa  B.  Thomas  Edward  T.  Pierson 

James  S.  E.  Ersklne  Horace  D.  Thompson 

Long  Island 

Frederick  O.  Beebe  Joseph  S.  Osborne 

Lyons 
Massan 

Frank  M.  Kerr  W.  Woodhull  Sammis 

New  York 

John  R.  Dayles,  D.D.  Henry  W.  Jessnp 

Wm.  C.  Robert^D.D.,  LL.D.  Oscar  BOTd 
William  L.  Moore,  D.D.  Silas  E.  Brownell,  Esq. 
George  Nixon  George  E.  Sterry 

C.  A.  Stoddard,  D.D.  LL.D.  John  E.  Parsons 
Francis  Brown,  D.D.  Rush  Taggart,  Esq. 

Charles  Payson  Mallery  Thomas  o.  Strong,  Esq. 
Niagara 

Horace  T.  Chadsey  Aagnstns  J.  Hathaway 

North  Laos 

Jonathan  Wilson 

North  River 

Charles  L.  Carhart  Charles  B.  Warring 

William  W.  Belden,  D.D.  Joseph  N.  Badeau 
Otsego 

James  H.  Robinson,  D.D.  E.  W,  Gallop,  M.D. 

Rochester 

George  K.  Ward  Frank  Skinner 

Frank  G.  Weeks  George  W.  Davis 

John  A.  Sherrard  Robert  Vallance 

St.  Lawrence 


George  K.  Ward 
Frank  G.  Weeks 
John  A.  Sherrard 


Daniel  A.  Ferguson 
Frank  W.  Townsend  W.  E^  Whltford 

Slam 
Steuben 

George  E.  Warren  Lewellyn  H.  Brown 

Syracnse 

David  Wills,  Jr.  Albert  R.  Walker 

G.  B.  Spalding,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Thomas  Hooker 
Troy 

Charles  H.  Van  Wie  Aaron  H.  Graves 

Charles  E.McQlnness,Ph.D.  Philip  A.  Morse 
Vtica 

Samuel  Jessnp,  D.D,  Gottlieb  Merry 

Richard  Abbott  Morris  L.  Lawrence 

Westchester 

George  F.  Pentecost,  D.D.  A.  Noel  Blakeman 
George  R.  Cutting  Charles  E.  Corwin 

Alvah  G.  Fessenden  Henry  Parsons 

XXIII.— SYNGE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA. 
Bismarck 

John  Wray  W.  H.  Bratton 

Fargo 

John  M.  Waddle,  D.D.  J.  E.  Dickey 
Minnewaukon 

M.  Albert  R.  S.  Montague 

Pembina 

C.  D.  McDonald,  Ph.D.  Alexander  Glendenning 

XXIV.-SYNOD  OF  OHIO. 

Athens 

William  E.  Roe  Artemas  Williams 

Bellefontalne 

Francis  M.  Knmler  Charles  T.  Jamieson 

Chllicothe 

Robert  H.  Milligan  William  J.  Herron 

Cincinnati 

Charles  L.  Work,  D.D.  Nicholas  I.  Scott,  M.D. 
William  S.  Nelson,  D.D.  George  W.  Hullck 
John  L.  Taylor,  Ph.D.  John  Webb 
Cleveland 

Charles  L.  Chalfant  William  A.  Galpin 

Dormer  L.  Hickok  Louis  H.  Severance 

Columbus 

Charles  W.  Hempstead  Col.  C.  H.  Miller 
Dayton 

Samuel  C.  Bates,  Ph.D.  Joseph  Murray 
Thomas  M.  Hillman  Edward  L.  Barrett,  Jr. 

Huron 

Ashbel  G.  Lane  W.  T.  Curran 

Lima 

John  Todd  Abram  Mollenkopf 

Mahoning 

William  G.  White  Charles  D.  Dickenson 

Marlon 

Abram  D.  Hawn,  D.D.  W.  L.  Smiley 
Maumee 

Wilson  E.  Donaldson  Allen  R  Scribner 
Thomas  Doggett,  D.D.  Henr>  F.  Vanfleet 

Portsmouth 
St.  Clairsvllle 

James  Day  R.  W.  Barricklow 

Steubenville 

William  B.  Irwin  Harry  C.  Calhoun 

Itobert  R.  Galley  Winfield  E.  Hill 

Wooster 

Thomas  K.  DaviSL  D.D.  John  Snell 
Henry  P.  Miller,  Ph.D.  J.  R.  Patterson 
Zanesville 

XXV.-SYNOD  OF  OREGON. 

East  Oregon 

A.  Jack  Adams  R.  H.  Loyd 

Portland 

William  S.  Holt,  D.D.  R.  K.  Warren 
Southern  Oregon 

Winfield  C.  Scott  Champ  S.  Price 

Willamette 

William  S.  Gilbert  Neal  8.  Dalgleish 

XXVI.-8YN0D  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegheny 

David  J.  Glass,  D.D  David  Quigley 

William  A.  Kinter  John  Way,  Jr. 


Henry  George 
W.  E.  Whltfon 


George  E.  Warren 
David  Wills,  Jr. 


Samuel  Jessnp,  D.D, 
Richard  Abbott 


John  Wray 


Ashbel  G.  Lane 


William  G.  White 


Allen  B,  Scribner 
Henr>  F.  Vanfieet 


John  A.  Marquis 
Calvin  C.  Hays 

W.  Llncoln^McClore 

Andrew  N.  Hagerty 
James  G.  Rose 


Oswell  G.  McDowell  Harry  u.  Beach 

Hector  A.  McLean  Charles  H.  Dix 

Robert  A.  Hunter  Robert  B.  Ewing,  M.D. 

Clarion 

John  V.  McAninch  Archibald  B.  Kelly 

Erie 

Joseph  S.  Malone  J.  W.  Bell 

William  P.  Stevenson  L.  L.  Keck 
Gulf  of  Mexico 
Huntingdon 

Sylvester  S.  Bergen  William  Roberts 

F.  S.  Armentrout  James  W.  Smiley 

William  G.  Finney  Albert  Thompson 

Klttanning 

Abraham  T.'Bell  Samuel  C.  Alter 

Lackawanna 

Milton  L.  Cook  Col.  Fredt  rick  L.  Hitchcock 

Alphonso  L.  Benton,  D.D.  R.  M.  Stocker 
Nathan  G.  Parke,  D.D.  'I'homas  H.  Atherton 
Louis  A.  Llndemuth  Frederick  K.  Tracy 

Lehigh 

T.  Calvin  Stewart  Harrie  B.  Price 

John  T.  Stoneolpher  Thomas  Hardoastle 

Mexico  City 
Northumberland 

John  D.  Cook  Robert  Foster 

Lindley  C.  Rutter  John  Paulhamus 

Parkersburg 

Albert  Day  Samuel  T.  Stapleton 

Philadelphia 


Robert  E.  Dunlap 
W.  J.  Peebles 
Butler 

W.  J.  Welsh 
Carlisle 

Jacob  F.  Seiler 
William  G.  Irvine 
Chester 

Harry  B.  Beach 


John  V.  McAninch 


Joseph  S.  Malone 


lam  P.  Stevenson 


Sylvester  S.  Bergen 
F.  S.  Armentrout 
William  G.  Finney 

Abraham  T.'Bell 

Milton  L.  Cook 


Robert  Hunter,  D.D. 

Joseph  L.  Weaver 
Wm.  H.  McCaughey,  D.D.  Robert  H.  Hinckley 
Wm.  Henry  Roberrs.  D.D.  Abner  Lincoln 
Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D.  Henry  W.  Lamblrth 
William  Greenough,  D.D.  James  Peters 
Philadelphia  North 

John  B.  Laird  .1.  C.  Stuckert 

G.  C.  Heckman,  D,D..LL.D.  Franklin  L.  Sheppard 
John  F.  Sheppard  Thomas  Gordon 

Pittsburg 

Samuel  S.  Gilson,  D.D.  Ralston  Williams 
John  F.  Hill  Thomas  Ballentlne 

Joseph  P.  Calhoun  J.  B.  MoMillen 

Solon  Cobb,  D.D.  E.  B.  McNary 


Hon.  Robert  N.  Willson 
H.  C.  Gara 


John  C.  Pickens 


Joseph  S.  Pomeroy 
Charles  G.  Williams 


Hugh  T.  Gary 


John  F.  Hill  Thomas  Ballentlne 

Joseph  P.  Calhoun  J.  B.  MoMillen 

Solon  Cobb,  D.D.  E.  B.  McNary 

Redstone 

Perrin  Baker  Henry  Stewart 

Shenango 

John  C.  Pickens  S.  C.  Koonce 

Washington 

Joseph  S.  Pomeroy  William  A.  Irwin 

Charles  G.  Williams  Samuel  M.  McConnell 

Wellsborough 

Hugh  T.  Gary  Charles  F.  Ballon 

Western  Africa 
Westminster 

James  T.  McLean  H.  Burd  Cassell 

William  G.  Cairnes  Reed  W.  Anderson 

Zacatecas 

XXVII.-8YN0D  OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen 

Melancthon  E.  Chapin  M.  A.  Culver 
Black  Hills 

Byron  E.  P.  Prugh  H.  J.  Grant 

Central  Dakota 

Robert  A.  Rayson  John  H.  Dickson 

Dakota  (Indian) 

John  P.  Williamson  Paul  Matowankantuya 

Southern  Dakota 

Edwin  S.  Evans  A.  S.  Steuver 

XXVIII.-8YN0D  OF  TENNESSEE. 
Hols  ton 

Harlan  Page  Cory  W.  H.  Piper 

Kingston 

Amo  Moore  John  McMasters 

Union 

John  M.  Alexander  John  P.  Hook 

XX1X.-8YN0D  OF  TEXAS. 

Austin 

Horatio  F.  Olmstead  J.  R.  Davies 

North  Texas 

Arthur  F.  Bishop  Hon.  L.  T.  Miller 


Trinity 

John  B.  Smith,  D.D.  J.  B.  Anthony 

XXX.-8YN0D  OF  UTAH. 

Boise 

Joseph  H.  Barton  B.  F.  Bartch 

Kendall 

Robert  P.  Boyd  W.  H.  Gibson 

Utah 

Newton  E.  C  emenson  Thomas  Wler 

XXXl.-SYNOD  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Alaska 

Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Olympia 

John  H.  Reynard  A.  W.  Persing 

Puget  Sound 

William  A.  Major  Arthur  Gunn 

Spokane 

G.  William  Glboney  Cornelius  T.  Cowan 

Walla  Walla 

Thomas  M.  Gunn,  D.D.  Archibald  Gammel 
XXXII.-8VN0D  OF  WISCONSIN. 
Chippewa 

Charles  T.  Burnley  Garret  Teewlnkle 

La  Crosse 

Peter  J.  Leenhouts  Nathan  Barber 

Madison 

Roger  M.  Williams  Joseph  Sanderson 

Edward  H.  Pence  Frank  T.  Gorten,  M.D. 

Milwaukee 

A.  Wesley  Bill  Peter  Daane 

Winnebago 

John  E.  Chapin,  D.D.  W.  B.  Buckingham 


Roger  M.  Williams 
Edward  H.  Pence 


A.  Wesley  BlU 


John  E.  Chapin,  D.D.  W.  B.  Buckingham 
J.  Frank  Young  W.  H.  Coye 

CHARLES  STEDMAN. 

Died,  in  Windham,  New  York,  April  26,  1896.  Charles 
Stedman,  aged,  seventy- seven  years,  seven  months  and 
one  day. 

Hie  childhood  was  spent  in  New  Britain,  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  he  was  born— the  period  of  hia 
youth  and  early  manhood  in  Meriden,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  He  met  with  a  change  of  heart  and  united 
with  the  Congregational  Church  when  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  Hie  experience  was  clear 
and  vivid. 

In  1846  he  moved  from  Meriden  to  Windham, 
New  York,  and  was  admitted  by  letter  to  the 
membership  of  the  Preebyterian  Church.  In 
1857  he  wae  elected  to  the  office  of  ruling  elder, 
and  to  the  end  of  life  discharged  its  duties  with 
rare  efficiency  and  fidelity. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  connected 
with  the  Sabbath- school,  as  teacher,  and  as 
Superintendent.  He  instructed  many  classes  of 
young  men,  “rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth.”  The  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary  were 
his  special  delight,  and  it  is  said  of  him,  “he 
wae  never  absent  from  prayer  meeting  when  it 
wae  (oseible  for  him  to  get  there.” 

He  bad  no  fear  of  death.  He  spoke  as  calmly 
and  freely  of  his  departure  from  this  world  as  a 
traveler  might  speak  of  taking  a  journey  to  a 
foreign  shore.  He  knew  he  would  not  go  unat¬ 
tended.  Having  through  the  greater  part  of  a 
long  life  experienced  the  protecting,  supplying 
and  sustaining  mercy  of  God,  he  could  say  at 
the  end,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  with  the 
full  assurance  of  faith,  “1  shall  dwell  in  the 
bouse  of  the  Lord  forever.”  He  has  left  a 
widow,  a  daughter  and  a  grandson  in  Windham, 
and  a  son  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  C.  C.  T. 

Is  your  Brain  Tired? 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers,  Supt.  Walnut  Lodge  Asylum, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  says :  “It  is  a  remedy  of  great  value 
in  building  up  functional  energy  and  brain  force.” 
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SPECIAL  SALE 

At  One-Quarter  to  One-Half  Former  Prices 


Trmtl0  Ifart. 


IMPORTED  WASH  DRESS  FABRICS 

AT  “THE  LINEN  STORE” 


2781  yards  Irish  and  French  Printed  Dimities 

At  12>ieC.,  reduced  from  25  and  35c. 

2993  yards  Mousseline  Moir^  (Cascadas  Cloth) 

At  l2Hc.,  reduced  from  25c. 

3856  yards  French  Printed  Brilliants 

At  15c.,  reduced  from  35c. 

5055  yards  French  Printed  Organdie 

At  15c.,  reduced  from  35  and  40c. 


1947  yards  Fancy  Linen  Batistes 

At  t2Hc.,  reduced  from  25,  35  and  50c. 

1611  yards  Fancy  Linen  Batistes 

At  25c.,  reduced  from  75c.  and  $1.00. 

1637  yards  Fancy  Scotch  and  English  Ginghams 

At  i2Hc.,  reduced  from  25,  35  and  50c. 

1702  yards  Fancy  Scotch  and  English  Ginghams 

At  25c.,  reduced  from  35,  50,  and  60c. 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  will  now  be  found  in  our  department  for  washable  dress  goods  a 
large  and  beautiful  collection  of  Linen  and  Cotton  Outing  Materials,  Organdies,  Grenadines,  Linen  Lawns, 
Novelty  Ginghams,  Piques,  Madras  and  Cheviot  Cloths,  etc. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO. 


14  WEST  23D  STREET,  N.  Y. 


